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The Review of Reviews 


Writing 
...-a source of income 
that many people neglect 


“T want you 
to rejoice 
with me. I 
have sold my 
first manu- 
script —a 
crime story 
—and the 
check is $180. It’s the real thrill 
that comes once in a lifetime. 
All this I owe to N. I. A. train- 
ing—and I consider myself a 
beginner of rawest type. I got 
back far more than the N. I. A. 
tuition fee in my first sale.”— 
Mrs. C. E. Scott, 660 N. Market 
St., Shawnee, Okla. 





“Vou may 
be interested 
to know that 
since enroll- 
ing with the 
Nd. Ay. fT 
have writ- 
ten several articles for health 
publications that have been ac- 
cepted and printed. I am now 
engaged in the preparation of 
some articles on church music 
and on business. Again I want 
to assure you that I am well 
satisfied that I decided to learn 
to write by your copy-desk 
method.”—Arthur S. Pettit, 
36834 So. Burlington Ave., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 





‘Sold my 
first short 
story the 
other day. 
Last summer 
an old lady 
told mea 
happening of 
pioneer days 
which interested me. I wrote it 
up, and that’s the result. You 
can understand that I’m de- 
lighted, even though the cheque 
was not large.”—Miss Alice S. 
Fisher, Eyebrow, Sask., Canada. 
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Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further information 
about writing for profit as promised, in Review of Reviews—July. 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 


A’ ANY people whoshould be writing never 
even try it because they just can’t pic- 
ture themselves making “big money.” They 
are so awe-struck by the fabulous stories 
about millionaire authors that they overlook 
the fact that $25, $50 and $100 or more can 
often be earned for material that takes little 
time to write—stories, articles on home or 
business management, sports, travels, reci- 
pes, etc.—things that can be easily and 
naturally written in spare time. 


You, too, can learn to write! 


How? By WRITING! 


The Newspaper Institute of America offers 
an intimate course in practical writing—a 
course as free from academic “isms” and 
“ologies” as a newspaper office—a course as 
modern as the latest edition of this morning’s 
paper. 


Week by week, you receive actual assign- 
ments—just as if you were right at work on 
a great metropolitan daily. Your writing is 
individually corrected and _ constructively 
criticized. A group of men with 182 years 
of newspaper experience behind them are 
responsible for this instruction. Under such 
sympathetic guidance, you will find that (in- 


stead of vainly trying to copy someone else’s | 
writing tricks) you are rapidly developing | 
your own distinctive, self-flavored style. You | 


are learning to write by writing—acquiring 
the same experience to which nearly all well- 
known writers of short-stories, novels, maga- 
zine articles, etc., attribute their success. 

The time required is less than one year, the 
cost not more than a month’s living expenses 
at a resident college. 


How you start 


We don’t want any N. I. A. students to waste 
time or money. For this reason, we have pre- 
pared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. It tells 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities 
necessary to successful writing—acute observa- 
tion, dramatic instinct, creative imagination. It’s 
free; there’s no obligation. You’ll enjoy this test. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
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“Our Authors 


ANIEL WILLARD, who at our re- 

quest acts as spokesman for 
the railroads in discussing their plea 
for a rise in freight rates, is president of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Though 
not a college graduate himself—he at- 
tended Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege one year—he holds many honorary 
degrees, and is president of the board of 
trustees of Johns Hopkins University. A 
Vermonter by birth, he began railroad- 
ing in 1879, working his way from the 
bottom in the traditional American man- 
ner. During the War he was a chairman 
of the War Industries Board. 














@ ¢ Tuomas LINCOLN CHADBOURNE, a 
prominent New York lawyer, has 
achieved international attention during 
the past year because of his efforts to 
stabilize the world’s sugar supply. He 
was born in Houghton, Michigan, in 1871, 
studied at the University of Michigan, 
and practised law in Milwaukee and 
Chicago before coming to New York. 


@ @ Epwarp Etway Free is a chemist 
and research engineer, head of the E. E. 
Free Laboratories in New York, where 
considerable work in the noise research 
of which he writes has been done. He 
is a Cornell graduate, with a Ph.D. from 
Johns Hopkins, and lectures at New 
York University on science. In the 
March issue appeared his “How Re- 
search Created the Aluminum Industry.” 


@ @ James CasH Penney, head of the 
chain-store system that bears his name, 
was born in Missouri in 1875. He is now 
chairman of the board of the J. C. Pen- 
ney Co., which operates more than 1400 
stores throughout the United States. Mr. 
Penney has varied economic and agri- 
cultural interests, and is active in re- 
ligious and prohibition organizations. 
He holds honorary degrees from Kansas, 
Wesleyan, and Boston Universities. His 
homes are in White Plains, New York, 
and Miami Beach, Florida. 


@® @ GENERAL CHARLES HiTcHcock 
SHERRILL, a frequent contributor to the 
Review OF REvIEws, is a former Ambas- 
sador to the Argentine, the author of 
a comparative life of Mussolini and Bis- 
marck, and an authority on _ stained 
glass. A lawyer by training, General 
Sherrill was a famous Yale track man, 
and maintains his interest in sports 
through the Olympic Games. 


@ e THomas JAMES MALONEY, special- 
izes in industrial research, having had 
considerable experience in  engineer- 
ing and advertising. He attended the 
United States Naval Academy, where he 
played on the football team. He is the 
author of a book of poems, and of many 
magazine articles largely dealing with 
engineering subjects. Born in Wiscon- 
sin thirty years ago, he now lives in 
Bernardsville, New Jersey, near New 
York City, and is connected with the 
New Jersey Zinc Company. 
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99 1 Carhon-Free 


THE NEW ANTI-CARBON 


VEEDO! 


MOTOR OIL 


EFILL with the New VEEDOL... Be- 
cause it is 99.1% carbon-free. It keeps 
your engine clean. Stops power loss. 





Refill with the New VEEDOL... Because 
$2,000,000 spent for new refining equip- 
ment makes it so clear and pure you can 
read a newspaper through it. 


Refill with the New VEEDOL... Because it 
is 100% Pennsylvania made 100% better. 


Refill with the New VEEDOL... Because 
it resists higher motor heats. From above 
the boiling point to below the freezing 
point, it keeps your motor safe. 


Refill with the New VEEDOL... Because 
it gives you super-protection and double 
value... with no premium in price. 


A TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED PRODUCT 


FOUR E XTRA ADVANTAGES Don’t let hard crusts of carbon ruin the performance of 
BUT NO PRICE-PREMIUM your car. Power, speed and smooth operation can be upset 

° by even a small amount of carbon. Use the New VEEDOL, 
1 ANTI-CARBON .. . 99.1% carbon-free. Gums, and keep your motor clean. 


resins and carbon-forming impurities disap- 
pear with new refining processes. 


y ENDURANCE ... Long life under searing 
engine temperatures. New heat resisting qual- 1g 0 %, PENNSYLVANIA 
ities give the greatest economy through long- oO ' ; ; 
est mileage. . 

3 FREE POURING ... Pours at zero. Lubricates a} 
at 20° below. Assures rich protective film of MADE 100% E Hy | ER 
oil on coldest mornings. 
PURITY ...So clear you can read a news- 

4 paper through it. No other line of Pennsylvania NO PRI CE ws PRE MIUM 5 


oil has the purity of the New VEEDOLS. 
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Some of the Season’s New Titles 


Vital Biography 
| iow SCIENCE of archzology has its 
dramatic aspects, but never did 
the story of one of its devotees hold so 
much of real drama as did that of the 
German, Schliemann, who discovered 
the site of ancient Troy and made the 
legend of that buried city live again in 
our modern world, after most of the 
learned folk (including many of the 
archzologists) had consigned it to the 
realm of fable. A cosmopolitan soul if 
there ever was one, this German-born 
Russian merchant acquired American 
citizenship with the admission of Cali- 
fornia to the Union and later by mar- 
riage and residence became to all intents 
a Greek. In Schliemann: the Story of a 
Gold-Seeker, the German biographer, 
Emil Ludwig, finds a theme worthy of 
his art. Schliemann died more than 
forty years ago, but perhaps it is well 
that his personal papers—more than 
20,000 in number—have waited for Lud- 
wig’s master hand to trace through them 
the strange shifts of a career that had 
more than its share of romance. Prob- 
ably no one else could so fairly and 
sympathetically have balanced the good 
and the bad in that amazing life. 

At first thought there seems little in 
our American hurly-burly to suggest 
the spirit of the Arabian Nights. Yet 
one can not lay down The Caliph of 
Bagdad, by Robert H. Davis and Arthur 
B. Maurice, without sensing the fitness 
of O. Henry’s christening of New York 
as “Old Bagdad on the Subway.” At 
any rate the authors of this definitive 
biography of O. Henry (William Sydney 
Porter) have pictured the New York 
that was their Caliph’s Bagdad, where 
he sought adventure and lived the most 
active and fruitful years of his career. 
Messrs. Davis and Maurice know the 
town and when he walked its streets 
they knew the Caliph too. Lovers of O. 
Henry’s stories—and no American writer 
has had a larger following—will find in 
this book the atmosphere and_ back- 
ground of their favorite tales. 

Those who may have been puzzled 
and mystified by what has been pub- 
lished concerning O. Henry’s early life 
will find here a full and coherent ac- 
count of the whole episode of his flight 
to Central America and his subsequent 
prison sentence. His closest friends in 
later years knew those facts during his 
lifetime. They believed him innocent 
of wrong-doing. 

Stalin, by Isaac Don Levine, is more 
than an excellent biography. It is one 
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of the most intelligible expositions of the 
Communist system and its aims and 
methods that has so far appeared. Never 
does the writer let the reader forget that 
Communism, on the present Russian 
plan, is really Asiatic in its concept and 
leadership. It is Western Socialism 
orientalized. . 

Stalin himself, according to Levine, is 
a fundamentally decent character, simple 
in his tastes and far removed from the 
demagogue. He is not a flaming revo- 
lutionary, but a stolidly scheming Cau- 
casian politician of the American “boss” 
type. Happily married to a much 
younger woman, he lives in a simple 
two-room apartment in the Kremlin. 
Grandeur and personal aggrandizement 
are not for him. He prefers unostenta- 
tious though absolute power. 

In marked contrast to Stalin is his 
rival Trotsky, now in exile. Trotsky is 
the idealist, the dreamer, the inspira- 
tional leader, the man of scintillating 
brilliance. Stalin’s credo is Communism 
within Russia, while Trotsky’s is World 
Revolution. Stalin’s outlook is national, 
bureaucratic; Trotsky’s is international, 
democratic. The two were pitted 
against one another for the mantle of 
the great Lenin. The bureaucrat won. 

Russia, avowedly a dictatorship of the 
proletariat, is now in effect a dictator- 
ship for the proletariat. A small group of 
professional party bureaucrats dominate 
the masses, censoring press, politics, and 
personal liberty through the secret po- 
lice or “G. P. U.” The ideals of the 
revolution have been lost, and were Karl 
Marx alive today, the result would be 
highly displeasing to him. Incidentally, 
the Five-Year Plan idea was conceived 
by the exiled Trotsky and appropriated 
by his opportunist foe! 


Wars and Rumors of Wars 


wr CARES now about the Span- 
ish-American War? As a 
war it was indeed of slight importance, 
but its results were widespread and en- 
during. Americans, more than any 
other people, should study those results 
and the surprising ways by which they 
were achieved. It is really a believe-it- 
or-not story. If any soothsayer had 
told the average American at the begin- 
ning of the year 1898 that at Christmas 
Day of that year Uncle Sam would be in 
possession of the Philippines and Porto 
Rico, with Spain expelled from Cuba 
and stripped of her empire, such proph- 
ecies would have been dubbed plain 
lies. Now the ways, more or less devi- 


ous, by which all this came to pass are 
disclosed in The Martial Spirit: a Study 
of Our War with Spain, by Walter Millis. 
Much of this book reads like comedy 
and the author is at no pains to suppress 
a certain satiric undertone, but we soon 
discover the historical faithfulness and 
accuracy of the work. The truth is that 
some of the episodes of that history are 
as funny as the best comic opera. Mr. 
Millis believes that all wars have such 
aspects, which, however, are usually 
overlaid by elements of tragedy. In the 
war with Spain the tragic was mini- 
mized, the comic exalted. The little 
book called 1066 and All That, in which 
some of the high spots of English his- 
tory are lampooned, has given rise to no 
little discussion between the opposing 
camps of those who enjoy the fun of it 
and those who fail to discern its humor. 
Mr. Millis, with his fact story of our 
brief unpleasantness with Spain, is sure 
of one thing: Nobody will deny that it’s 
funny! 

At any rate we get from this study a 
wonderfully convincing object-lesson on 
the crass inefficiency of war and at the 
same time a demonstration of the ease 
with which an irresponsible war spirit 
may be fomented. Before we knew it, 
in 1898, we were fighting poor old 
Spain—for we knew not what. Uncle 
Sam reckoned it an asset in the final ac- 
counting that for the first time since the 
Civil War his nephews from both sides 
of Mason and Dixon’s Line were united 
against a common foe. 

The End of the Russian Empire, by 
Michael T. Florinsky, is one of the Rus- 
sian series in the “Economic and Social 
History of the World War,” published by 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. Scholarly and complete, 
the work traces Russia from the eve of 
the War through the breakdown of the 
bureaucratic system and the short-lived 
rise of the Parliament, or Duma, to the 
awakening of labor and the triumph of 
Communism over temporary Democracy. 

When completed, the Carnegie War 
series will include some two hundred 
volumes published variously in English, 
French, German, Italian, Japanese, and 
Scandinavian. Its task—to describe the 
War’s’ effects upon civilization—has 
never before been attempted. Its scope 
is stupendous. 

Rosita Forbes is one of those adven- 
turous English noblewomen who have 
sounded out the world and all its won- 
ders. On an 8000-mile trip from Turk- 
ish Angora to the frontiers of Afghan- 
istan, outlined in her book Conflict, 
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| Why Trained Accountants 
Command High Salaries 


—and how ambitious men are qualifying 
by the LaSalle Problem Method 


G: this straight. 


By “‘accountancy” we do not mean 
“bookkeeping.” For accountancy be- 
gins where bookkeeping leaves off. 

The skilled accountant takes the 
figures handed him by the book- 
keeper, and analyzes and interprets 
them. 

He knows how a new business— 
under a given set of conditions—can 
best be financed; how an old business 
can most readily attract new capital. 

He knows how much the costs in 
the various departments should 
amount to, how they may be lowered. 

He knows what profits should be 
expected from a given enterprise, 
how they may be increased. 

He knows, in a given business, 
what per cent of one’s working capital 
can safely be tied up in merchandise 
on hand, what per cent is safe and 
adequate for sales promotion. And 
these, by the way, are but two of 
scores of percentage-figures where- 
with he points the way to successful 
operation. 

He knows the intricacies of gov- 
ernment taxation. 

He knows how to survey the trans- 
actions of a business over a given 
period; how to show in cold, hard 
figures the progress it has made and 
where it is going. He knows how to 
use these findings as a basis for con- 
structive policies. 

In short, the trained accountant is 
the controlling engineer of business— 
the one man business cannot [pam 


For example—one man was a 
plumber, 32 years old, with only an 
eleventh grade education. Today he 
is auditor for a large bank and his 
income is 325 per cent larger. 

Another was a drug clerk at $30 a 
week. Now he heads his own very 
successful accounting firm with an 
income many times as large. 

A woman bookkeeper—buried in 
details of a small job—is now auditor 
of a great hotel, and her salary 
mounted in proportion to her work. 

A credit manager—earning $200 a 
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month—moved up quickly to $3000, 
to $5000, and then to a highly profit- 
able accounting business of his own 


which nets him better than $10,000 


a year. 


And What It Means to You 


_ Why let the other fellow walk away 


with the better job, when right in 
your own home you can equip your- 
self for a splendid future in this 
profitable profession? 

Are you really determined to get 
ahead? If so, you can start at once 
to acquire—by the LaSalle Problem 
Method—a thorough understanding 
of Higher Accountancy, master its 
fundamental principles, become ex- 
pert in the practical application of 
those principles—this without losing 
an hour from work or a dollar of pay. 

Your training will be under the 
direct supervision of William B. 
Castenholz, A. M., C. P. A., former 
comptroller and instructor, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, member of the 
American Institute of Accountants, 
and a director of the National Associ- 
ation of Cost Accountants. He is 
assisted by a staff of legal, organiza- 
tion and management specialists, 
business efficiency engineers and 
Certified Public Accountants. 

Preliminary knowledge of bookkeep- 
ing is unnecessary. You will be given 
whatever training, instruction or re- 
view on the subject of bookkeeping 
you may personally need—and without 











do without. 

Small wonder that he com- 
mands a salary five to ten times 
as great as that of the book- 
keeper. Indeed, as an indepen- 
dent operator (head of his own 
accounting firm) he often earns 
as much as the president of the 
big and influential bank in his 
community, or the operating 
manager of a great railroad. 


Some Examples 


Small wonder that accountancy 
offers the trained man such fine 
opportunities — opportunities 








of thousands of LaSalle accoun- 


LaSalle Extension University 


The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
DEPT. 767-HR 


Opportunities in Accountancy—Check below and we will 


send you copy of “Accountancy, the Profession that Pays,"’ 
also copy of “‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” 
obligation. 


(J Higher Accountancy: 


Other LaSalle Opportunities: If more interested in one 
of the other fields of business indicated below, check here: 


0 Business Management O Banking and Finance 
0 Modern Salesmanship 0 Modern Foremanship 
0 Traffic Management Oo ae Manage- 

O Railway Station Mémt. 

O Law: Degree of LL.B. 

O Commercial Law 

O Industrial Ma t 
O Business Corre- 


Oo n Espers Boo Bookkeeping 
Coaching 

English 

O Commercial Spanish 

0 Effective Speaking 

O Telegraphy 

O Railway Accounting 





spondence 
0 Credit and Collection 
Correspondence 


Present PONG aca oas wens susareeewesRemes P 


PRN a cach pao areca d aon etn bee wit 


CHICAGO 


all without 


} any extra expense to you. Our 
' free book on the accountancy 
| profession fully explains how we 
| train you from the ground up, 
| according to your individual 
| needs, from the simplest book- 
‘keeping principles to the most 
| advanced accounting problems. 

If you are dissatisfied with 
your present equipment—if you 
recognize the opportunities that 
lie ahead of you through home- 
study training—you will do well 
to send at once for full particu- 
lars. The coupon will bring them 
to you without obligation, also 
details of LaSalle’s convenient 
payment plan. 

Check, sign and mail the 











well illustrated by the success iL 


tancy students.* 





*Names available on request. 
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YOU are in this book— 
or else you know people 
who are! 


GENERAL JOHN J. 


PERSHING’S 


complete, finally 


revised story— 


My Experiences 
IN THE 


World War 


“A great book. ... No other in- 
dividual has the viewpoint from 
which his story could be so well 
told.”—General J. G. Harbord, 


N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“A grand book... ! Fascinat- 
ing as an extra-inning ball game 

. quite the most important of 
all the books of this spring’s 
printing.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


32 pages of notable illustrations 
and maps. 2 volumes, $10.00 per 


set. 





Travel today with the famous 
woman world-explorer 


ROSITA FORBES 


in her new book— 


CONFLICT 


The record of an 8,000-mile journey 
from Angora to Afghanistan. 


“Sound, intelligent and informative. 
. Picturesque and entertaining, an 
up-to-date study of basic conditions.” 
—The Outlook. 


Illustrated, $3.50 








Buy your beoks of your bookseller 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave. New York 
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Miss Forbes has found much of interest. 
Her dedication is to the Shah of Persia, 
the King of Iraq, and Mustapha Kemal 
of Turkey; and her observations upon 
the far-flung empire of the Soviet Union 
are valuable. Here England and Russia 
are at odds, the Reds having supplanted 
the Czars in the tricky game of interna- 
tional diplomacy. From this corner of 
the earth come Dictator Stalin and 
many of his Moscow bureaucracy. The 
region deserves attention. 

In 1851 Creasy wrote his famous “Fif- 
teen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
Since then three conflicts have occurred 
which should be added to the list. 
They are Sedan (1870), the Marne 
(1914), and Warsaw (1920). Of these 
Warsaw is the most important, judged 
by its issues and results. 

In his Eighteenth Decisive Battle of 
the World Viscount D’Albernon, then 
British Ambassador to Germany, gives a 
complete account of the Soviet cam- 
paign against “bourgeoise” Poland in 
1920. Sweeping the Poles before them, 
the Red armies advanced to the very 
gates of Warsaw—only to be turned 
back in utter defeat. It was a death 
struggle between Capitalism and Com- 
munism, between Christianity and Athe- 
ism, comparable to old Karl the Ham- 
mer’s defeat of the Saracens at Tour in 
732 A. D. (which prevented a Moham- 
medan Europe). For in 1920 Central 
Europe was ripe for Communism, and 
with Poland’s extinction the Red tide 
would have crept inevitably westward. 

Viscount D’Abernon’s diary tells most 
of the story, supplemented by the ac- 
counts of Pilsudski and Toukhatchevsky, 
the Polish and Soviet commanders. The 
Viscount’s historical thesis is sound, and 
his material is complete. 

Nor is the Soviet menace ended, ac- 
cording to Edward Alexander Powell, in 
his Thunder Over Europe. The distin- 
guished correspondent outlines the prin- 
cipal danger spots existing today, and 
finds that Russian Communism and 
Polish Imperialism are the two arch 
trouble-makers—the former backed by 
Red groups everywhere, the latter by a 
panic-stricken France. The ill-planned 
Polish Corridor, child of Versailles in- 
trigue in 1919, he pronounces untenable. 
Prince Carol of Rumania, heretofore al- 
most universally condemned, has re- 
deeming points, it seems; but the Soviet 
Five-Year Plan has none. From the 
pronounced anti-Germanism of wartime 
years, Mr. Powell has veered far. His 
book is authoritative, complete, and en- 
tertaining. 

Newspaper recriminations played an 
only too important part in Anglo-Ger- 
man difficulties which led directly to the 
World War, according to Professor Oron 
James Hale in Germany ard the Diplo- 
matic Revolution. Hale’s period is 1904- 
1906, and he deals with the Moroccan 
disputes, the resignation of M. Delcassé, 
and the budding of an Anglo-French 
Entente. He shows how leading Ger- 
man and English journals, instead of 
interpreting and voicing public opinion, 


led it—astray! French newspapers 
eagerly egged on the Anglo-German 
controversy. A valuable analysis of the 
individual German, English, and French 
newspapers is included in an extensive 
bibliography. 

Volume III of The War in the Air, 
by H. A. Jones, is part of the official 
chronicle of the Royal Air Force. Vol- 
ume I appeared in 1922, and Volume II 
in 1928. Volume III describes the part 
that aircraft played in German East and 
Southwest Africa, tells of the air raids 
on Great Britain, and outlines air opera- 
tions on the Western Front during the 
winter of 1916-17. Problems of supply, 
administration, and training are dealt 
with in detail. An accompanying vol- 
ume of air raid maps serves as a valu- 
able supplement to the text. The writer 
has shown an admirable objectivity of 
treatment, and his work is an important 
contribution to military flying history. 

A brilliant picture of pre-war, wartime, 
and post-war Austria is supplied by the 
well-known Franz Werfel in his Pure in 
Heart. The hero, born into a smart “K. 
und K,”’ military family, faces his par- 
ents’ divorce and early death at a tender 
age. Reared by a faithful nurse, her 
fine influence persists throughout his 
career. Military school, the dreary Rus- 
sian front, hospitals, and Austro-Hun- 
garian dissolution succeed one another. 
The Viennese revolution and its sordid 
types are not easily forgotten. Through 
it all, the hero remains “pure in heart.” 
Werfel shows sympathetic understand- 
ing, and a keen appreciation of his 
varied Central European types. 


The U.S.A. Through 
French Spectacles 


HREE FRENCH AUTHORS have re- 

cently given American readers 
an opportunity to see themselves as 
others see them. It was to have been 
expected that their observations would 
not prove altogether pleasing to the na- 
tional vanity. In several instances 
Americans would be inclined to insist 
that neither they nor their customs had 
been clearly understood, but even those 
passages are distinctly entertaining. In 
the main, the criticisms, however un- 
favorable, are stated with moderation 
and good humor. 

There is a fund of unconscious humor 
too, especially in America the Menace, 
by Georges Duhamel, who has gravely 
assured us that his book was intended 
“net so much to criticize America as to 
warn France against the danger of 
Americanism.” The French Republic, 
alarmed by the invading hordes of 
American tourists threatening the foun- 
dations of Parisian morality, has already 
taken steps to deport the most objection- 
able among these representatives of our 
frothy civilization. 

But The American Illusion, by Lucien 
Lehman, makes a more direct and con- 
crete appeal to American readers. M. 
Lehman lived five years in the United 
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To an Executive who has 


earned *6,000 a year 


LONG the route of a business 
A career, nearly all men get stalled 
temporarily at some point. 

After going ahead nicely for a few 
years, passing milestone after mile- 
stone of salary increases, they sud- 
denly find themselves “‘brought up 
with a short turn.” 

For most men, this occurs at about 
the $100-a-week or the $6,000- 


a new export situation, new methods 
of determining security prices, a wave 
toward big consolidations—in short, 
a new era of business. 


How can you get this 
new equipment? 
Many men in precisely this situation 
are finding the answer to their prob- 


Department of Commerce; Davip SARNOFF, 
President, Radio Corporation of America. And 
many others. 

Can any ambitious man fail to get 


something of value fromcontact with 
minds like these? Here are a few ex- 
amples, selected from many hun- 
dreds, showing how this organized 
knowledge is translated into added 
earning power: 


Case 1. Works Engineer, 





a-year mark. 


salary $6,000; now Vice- 





What is there about round 
figures like these that buf- 
faloes good men and stops 
them from going on and up? 

Two types of men can an- 
swer that question. 

One type might say: “Six 
thousand a year is my goal. 
It’s a good income—much 
better than average. I’m 
satisfied.” 

The second type will an- 
swer: ““I'wo years at the same 





WARNING 
The next 5 years offer 


more opportunity for 
profit—and more dan- 
ger—than any similar 
period in a generation 


President and General 
Manager, salary $18,000. 

CasE 2. Local Manager at 
$5,200; now Regional 
Manager, salary $15,000. 

Case 3. Production Manager, 
salary $6,000; now Presi- 
dent, salary $21,600. 


We invite you to send 
for the facts 


The facts are contained in a 
booklet entitled ““What an 











salary! Me! That will never 





Executive Should Know.”’ 





do. ve run myself out of 

gas, and now I’m due to get the 
tank filled. It simply takes more 
power to go on from here.” 

If you are one of the latter type, 
this page is addressed to you. What 
will give you the added power to go 
forward? 

More knowledge? Yes—but not 
mere volume of knowledge. You might 
easily spend years increasing your 
store of knowledge, yet not affect 
your income in the slightest. 

What ‘you need is a definite kind 
of knowledge that will help you to 
meet conditions as they are today. 
Business today is entirely different 
from business ten, or even five, years 
ago. The old rules no longer work. 

To progress beyond the $6,000 
mark you must know the new rules. 
No matter what your job, you must 
have an understanding of the new 
influences that are at work every- 
where. There is a new sales strategy, 
there are new production methods, 


lems inthe Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s new Course and Service. This 
Course, new from start to finish—so 
new, in fact, that the latter part is 
barely off the press—is abreast of mod- 
ern business down to its final detail. 

In order to make the Course as 
sound as it is up-to-date, we have 
enlisted today’s foremost leaders in 
many fields of business as contrib- 
utors. Among them are: 

Atrrep P. Suoan, Jr., President, General 
Motors Corp.;FRrepEericKk H. Ecker, President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Hon. 
Witt H. Hays, President, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America; Dr. 
JuLius Kie1n,.The Assistant Secretary, U.S. 


It should be read by every 
man who is near that hazardous 
stage where men either stop or go on 
up, according to their own decisions. 

This booklet is well worth half an 
hour of your time. Many men have 
said that in 30 minutes it gave them 
a clearer picture of their business 
future than they ever had before. 
It discusses your next five years in 
business clearly and helpfully. It 
contains the condensed results of 20 
years’ experience in helping men to 
forge ahead financially. It is inter- 
esting from the first page to the last. 

This booklet costs nothing. Send 
for it. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 485 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which I may keep without charge. 
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YOU are in this book— 
or else you know people 
who are! 


GENERAL JOHN J. 


PERSHING’S 
complete, finally 


revised story— 


My Experiences 
IN THE 


World War 


“A great book. ... No other in- 
dividual has the viewpoint from 
which his story could be so well 
told.”—-General J. G. Harbord, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


“A grand book... ! Fascinat- 
ing as an extra-inning ball game 

. quite the most important of 
all the books of this spring’s 
printing.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 


32 pages of notable illustrations 
and maps. 2 volumes, $10.00 per 
set. 





Travel today with the famous 
woman world-explorer 


ROSITA FORBES 


in her new book— 


CONFLICT 


The record of an 8,000-mile journey 
from Angora to Afghanistan. 


“Sound, intelligent and informative. 
. . . Picturesque and entertaining, an 
up-to-date study of basic conditions.” 
—The Outlook. 

Illustrated, $3.50 











Buy your beoks of your bookseller 


F. A. STOKES COMPANY 
443 4th Ave. New York 
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Miss Forbes has found much of interest. 
Her dedication is to the Shah of Persia, 
the King of Iraq, and Mustapha Kemal 
of Turkey; and her observations upon 
the far-flung empire of the Soviet Union 
are valuable. Here England and Russia 
are at odds, the Reds having supplanted 
the Czars in the tricky game of interna- 
tional diplomacy. From this corner of 
the earth come Dictator Stalin and 
many of his Moscow bureaucracy. The 
region deserves attention. 

In 1851 Creasy wrote his famous “Fif- 
teen Decisive Battles of the World.” 
Since then three conflicts have occurred 
which should be added to the list. 
They are Sedan (1870), the Marne 
(1914), and Warsaw (1920). Of these 
Warsaw is the most important, judged 
by its issues and results. 

In his Eighteenth Decisive Battle of 
the World Viscount D’Albernon, then 
British Ambassador to Germany, gives a 
complete account of the Soviet cam- 
paign against “bourgeoise” Poland in 
1920. Sweeping the Poles before them, 
the Red armies advanced to the very 
gates of Warsaw—only to be turned 
back in utter defeat. It was a death 
struggle between Capitalism and Com- 
munism, between Christianity and Athe- 
ism, comparable to old Karl the Ham- 
mer’s defeat of the Saracens at Tour in 
732 A. D. (which prevented a Moham- 
medan Europe). For in 1920 Central 
Europe was ripe for Communism, and 
with Poland’s extinction the Red tide 
would have crept inevitably westward. 

Viscount D’Abernon’s diary tells most 
of the story, supplemented by the ac- 
counts of Pilsudski and Toukhatchevsky, 
the Polish and Soviet commanders. The 
Viscount’s historical thesis is sound, and 
his material is complete. 

Nor is the Soviet menace ended, ac- 
cording to Edward Alexander Powell, in 
his Thunder Over Europe. The distin- 
guished correspondent outlines the prin- 
cipal danger spots existing today, and 
finds that Russian Communism and 
Polish Imperialism are the two arch 
trouble-makers—the former backed by 
Red groups everywhere, the latter by a 
panic-stricken France. The ill-planned 
Polish Corridor, child of Versailles in- 
trigue in 1919, he pronounces untenable. 
Prince Carol of Rumania, heretofore al- 
most universally condemned, has re- 
deeming points, it seems; but the Soviet 
Five-Year Plan has none. From the 
pronounced anti-Germanism of wartime 
years, Mr. Powell has veered far. His 
book is authoritative, complete, and en- 
tertaining. 

Newspaper recriminations played an 
only too important part in Anglo-Ger- 
man difficulties which led directly to the 
World War, according to Professor Oron 
James Hale in Germany ard the Diplo- 
matic Revolution. Hale’s period is 1904- 
1906, and he deals with the Moroccan 
disputes, the resignation of M. Delcassé, 
and the budding of an Anglo-French 
Entente. He shows how leading Ger- 
man and English journals, instead of 
interpreting and voicing public opinion, 


led it—astray! French newspapers 
eagerly egged on the Anglo-German 
controversy. A valuable analysis of the 
individual German, English, and French 
newspapers is included in an extensive 
bibliography. 

Volume III of The War in the Air, 
by H. A. Jones, is part of the official 
chronicle of the Royal Air Force. Vol- 
ume I appeared in 1922, and Volume II 
in 1928. Volume III describes the part 
that aircraft played in German East and 
Southwest Africa, tells of the air raids 
on Great Britain, and outlines air opera- 
tions on the Western Front during the 
winter of 1916-17. Problems of supply, 
administration, and training are dealt 
with in detail. An accompanying vol- 
ume of air raid maps serves as a valu- 
able supplement to the text. The writer 
has shown an admirable objectivity of 
treatment, and his work is an important 
contribution to military flying history. 

A brilliant picture of pre-war, wartime, 
and post-war Austria is supplied by the 
well-known Franz Werfel in his Pure in 
Heart. The hero, born into a smart “K. 


und K,’ military family, faces his par- - 


ents’ divorce and early death at a tender 
age. Reared by a faithful nurse, her 
fine influence persists throughout his 
career. Military school, the dreary Rus- 
sian front, hospitals, and Austro-Hun- 
garian dissolution succeed one another. 
The Viennese revolution and its sordid 
types are not easily forgotten. Through 
it all, the hero remains “pure in heart.” 
Werfel shows sympathetic understand- 
ing, and a keen appreciation of his 
varied Central European types. 


The U.S.A. Through 
French Spectacles 


HREE FRENCH AUTHORS have re- 

cently given American readers 
an opportunity to see themselves as 
others see them. It was to have been 
expected that their observations would 
not prove altogether pleasing to the na- 
tional vanity. In several instances 
Americans would be inclined to insist 
that neither they nor their customs had 
been clearly understood, but even those 
passages are distinctly entertaining. In 
the main, the criticisms, however un- 
favorable, are stated with moderation 
and good humor. 

There is a fund of unconscious humor 
too, especially in America the Menace, 
by Georges Duhamel, who has gravely 
assured us that his book was intended 
“not so much to criticize America as to 
warn France against the danger of 
Americanism.” The French Republic, 
alarmed by the invading hordes of 
American tourists threatening the foun- 
dations of Parisian morality, has already 
taken steps to deport the most objection- 
able among these representatives of our 
frothy civilization. 

But The American Illusion, by Lucien 
Lehman, makes a more direct and con- 
crete appeal to American readers. M. 
Lehman lived five years in the United 
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To an Executive who has 


earned *6,000 a year 


LONG the route of a business 
A career, nearly all men get stalled 
temporarily at some point. 

After going ahead nicely for a few 
years, passing milestone after mile- 
stone of salary increases, they sud- 
denly find themselves “‘brought up 
with a short turn.” 

For most men, this occurs at about 
the $100-a-week or the $6,000- 


a new export situation, new methods 
of determining security prices, a wave 
toward big consolidations—in short, 
a new era of business. 


How can you get this 
new equipment? 


Many men in precisely this situation 
are finding the answer to their prob- 


Department of Commerce; Davin SARNOFF, 
President, Radio Corporation of America. And 
many others. 

Can any ambitious man fail to get 


something of value from contact with 
minds like these? Here are a few ex- 
amples, selected from many hun- 
dreds, showing how this organized 
knowledge is translated into added 
earning power: 

CasE 1. Works Engineer, 





a-year mark. 


salary $6,000; now Vice- 





What is there about round 
figures like these that buf- 
faloes good men and stops 
them from going on and up? 

Two types of men can an- 
swer that question. 

One type might say: “Six 
thousand a year is my goal. 
It’s a good income—much 
better than average. I’m 
satisfied.” 

The second type will an- 
swer: ““I'wo years at the same 








WARNING 
The next 5 years offer 


more opportunity for 
profit—and more dan- 
ger—than any similar 
period in a generation 


President and General 
Manager, salary $18,000. 

CasE 2. Local Manager at 
$5,200; now Regional 
Manager, salary $15,000. 

Case 3. Production Manager, 
salary $6,000; now Presi- 
dent, salary $21,600. 


We invite you to send 
for the facts 


The facts are contained in a 
booklet entitled ““What an 











Executive Should Know.” 





salary! Me! That will never 
do. I’ve run myself out of 
gas, and now I’m due to get the 
tank filled. It simply takes more 
power to go on from here.” 

If you are one of the latter type, 
this page is addressed to you. What 
will give you the added power to go 
forward? 

More knowledge? Yes—but not 
mere volume of knowledge. You might 
easily spend years increasing your 
store of knowledge, yet not affect 
your income in the slightest. 

What you need is a definite kind 
of knowledge that will help you to 
meet conditions as they are today. 
Business today is entirely different 
from business ten, or even five, years 
ago. The old rules no longer work. 

To progress beyond the $6,000 
mark you must know the new rules. 
No matter what your job, you must 
have an understanding of the new 
influences that are at work every- 
where. There is a new sales strategy, 
there are new production methods, 


lems inthe Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s new Course and Service. This 
Course, new from start to finish—so 
new, in fact, that the latter part is 
barely off the press—is abreast of mod- 
ern business down to its final detail. 

In order to make the Course as 
sound as it is up-to-date, we have 
enlisted today’s foremost leaders in 
many fields of business as contrib- 
utors. Among them are: 

Atrrep P. SLoan, Jr., President, General 
Motors Corp.;Freperick H. Ecker, President, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company; Hon. 
Witt H. Hays, President, Motion Picture 
Producers and Distributors of America; Dr. 
Juuius Kie1n,.The Assistant Secretary, U.S. 


It should be read by every 
man who is near that hazardous 
stage where men either stop or go on 
up, according to their own decisions. 

This booklet is well worth half an 
hour of your time. Many men have 
said that in 30 minutes it gave them 
a clearer picture of their business 
future than they ever had before. 
It discusses your next five years in 
business clearly and helpfully. It 
contains the condensed results of 20 
years’ experience in helping men to 
forge ahead financially. It is inter- 
esting from the first page to the last. 

This booklet costs nothing. Send 
for it. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 485 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which I may keep without charge. 
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Follow the Direct Road to Success 


Do you want a better position and a larger pay envelope? Learn mathematics! Not 
a day passes in which you do not have to use mathematics in your work. A 
thorough knowledge of it makes clear so many things which are puzzling you 
today. 
You can now have a mathematics education without having to go back to school 
taking an expensive correspondence course. 


At Last! Mathematics Self-Taught This Simple, Easy Way! 


Now you can have this easy method which has been worked out by an expert for those 
who do not wish to give the time and money required by other methods of mathematical 
study. A very simple and extremely interesting group of books has been prepared for 
=3 you by a man who has devoted his life to teaching practical men the fundamentals of 
this important subject. 


MATHEMATICS ser-stupy 


By J. E. Thompson, B.S. in E.E., A.M. Dept. of Mathematics, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn 


These books start right from the beginning with a review of arithmetic that gives you all 

special short-cuts and trick problems that save countless hours of your time. Then they 

go right into higher mathematics and show you how simple it is when an expert 
explains it for you. In no time at all you 
will be tackling with ease the most difficult 
question on this subject. 


An Expert’s Simplified Methods 


or 





A Complete Reference Work 
on Mathematics in These 
Four Inexpensive Books 

Arithmetic for the Practical Man. 


Mr. Thompson, the author of these books, 








has had many years’ experience in Algebra for the Practical Man. 
mathematical training. He presents Trigonometry for the Practical 
each practical method and problem in Man. Caleulus for the Practical 
the clearest, simplest way. He gets Man. 4 Volumes—1240 Pages— 
right down to the kind of information Illustrated. 
that you need in your daily work. 





Send No Money 
Examine These Books for 10 Days FREE 
MAIL THIS COUPON 


Look 
up any he me ae DS DD . 
h \ D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. | 
mathe- 250 Fourth Ave., New York | 
matical Send me MATHEMATICS FOR SELF STUDY in 4 volumes. 
Within 10 days I will either return the books or send you | 
prob lem $1.65 as first payment and $2.00 per month for 3_months— j 
total $7.65. (5% discount for cash.) (R R 7-31) 


that puzzles 
you in these 
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STUDY AT HOME 


Legally d men win high 
positions and big success in busi- 
ness and public life. Be independ- 
ent.Greater eee now than 
ever eae ig | Comporations are 
varn 


$5,000 Hoa $10, 000 Annually 


ing sper youstep by step. You can train at home dur- 
pare time. Degree of LL. B. conferred. Success- 
‘ul graduates in every section of the United ee 

We farnish all nt material, including fourteen- volyme Law 
Ww cost, ener terms. Get our valuable 64- “Law Guide” rand 
“Evidence’’ books FREE. Send for them N' 


LaSalle  Msnancen University, Dept. 767-1, 









\ pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 

\ Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 

ing publishers. 

} Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 

/ lesson course in writing and marketing of 
y Wii ext -Story and qd copy of THE 


. 3 / R’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 













Fp nd, 7 Correspondence School 
pringfield, Mass. 


Chicage 
The Worid’s Largest Business Training Institution 
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Hotels and institutional field calling for 
trained men and women. Thousands of posi- 
tions as Manager, Assistant Manager, Steward, 
Housekeeper, Hostess, Sports Director and 
other important positions paying $2,000 to 
pee @ year, open pe Nearly $1,000,- 
worth of NEW HOTELS, CLUBS, 
SCHOOLS. HOSPITALS and INSTITU- 
TIONS built this year! Lewis-trained men 
and women start at salaries up to $2,500 a 
year, with living often included. 
Previous Experience Proved Unnecessary 
Gueity al - pet paid position 
at are time—our 
Personal c caching Pian Pe train- 
ing to your needs. Lewis-Trained men 
and women of both young and mature age 
- winningsuccess. Hal Van Doren, 55, became Hotel 
Manager thru Lewis Training. A good grade-school 
education, plus Lewis Specialized Training, qualifies you. 
We Put Graduates in Touch With Positions 
All of your training under personal supervision of Clifford Lewis, 
who was appointed Managing Consultant by over 300 hotels. 


Prodf 


Our files contain hundreds of 
letters like these, which prove 
that the hotel industry is the 
field of big opportunity today. 


Mrs. E. L.. Davidson: 
taken position as Housekeeper 
in one of San Francisco's new 

est and most up-to-date hotels. 
Am making every effort to be 
a credit to the Lewis Schools.” 


Henry L. Stahlcr: ‘Have 
managed three hotels, each 
time at an increase in salary. 
owe my success 
to your train- 
ing.” 















“Have 
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pomaeenon he ape of extra cont a oe National er ph ment ee “a caaheas 

ureau, covering country at points through special arrange- : wis Hotel Training Schools 
ment with Postal Telegraph. Send today for Free Book, “Your Big } Room DL-1257, Washington, D. C. : 
Opportunity,”” explaining our Money-Back Agreement and our: Send me the Free Book, “Your Big Oppor- { 
Personal Coaching Plan. : ed ieee oe ation, and details of your & 
HOTEL TRAINING SCHOOLS a i a a i a : 
Room DL-1257, Clifford Lewis, President, Washington, D.C, : H 
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World-of Books 


States before he attempted any valua- 
tion of our institutions. If at times we 
think we detect in his outpourings a 
somewhat distorted vision or a failing 
sense of proportion, we are obliged to 
conclude that an American writer in 
France would probably be subject to 
like limitations and might easily stray 
farther from the truth. M. Lehman is 
tremendously impressed by our daily 
newspapers, thinks that they are better 
than we deserve and wonders how we 
ever got them in such a state of per- 
fection. The glaring faults of our movies 
he recognizes in common with many of 
our own critics; but he also sees their 
points of superiority. 

A young French journalist, Paul 
Achard, gives the impressions of a flying 
trip in A New Slant on America. Coming 
in the fall of 1929, it is not strange that 
he at once concluded that every Amer- 
ican plays the stock market and gambles 
not on what he has, but on what he ex- 
pects to have in the future. 


Our Neighbors 
and Wards 


VERY YEAR a “seminar” is con- 

ducted in Mexico under the 
auspices of the Committee on Cultural 
Relations with Latin America. This is 
done to make visitors from the United 
States better acquainted with the life 
and character of the Mexican people. 
Although the two nations are neighbors, 
it cannot be said that we in this country 
have ever had very exact or extensive 
knowledge of the people living south of 
the Rio Grande. In recent years Mexican 
laborers have crossed the international 
boundary in large numbers and have 
sought work and domicile in our north- 
ern and western states. 

Carleton Beals is one of the few 
American writers who have actually 
lived and mingled for long periods with 
almost every class of the native Mexican 
population. He has seen them in war 
and in peace, at work and at play. His 
book, Mexican Maze, lays open to our 
view many aspects of life in that strange 
land where paganism and Christianity 
overlap even in the religious rites of to- 
day and where the tragedies of history 
are often repeated in the revolutions of 
our own time. 

Our West Indian island possession, 
taken over from Spain a third of a cen- 
tury ago, is well described by Mr. and 
Mrs. R. J. Van Deusen in Porto Rico: a 
Caribbean Isle. Mr. Van Deusen long 
served the insular government as secre- 
tary to the Governor, while Mrs. Van 
Deusen was connected with the Depart- 
ment of Education and has written sev- 
eral books about the island. Their joint 
efforts have produced the best-informed 
book on Porto Rico thus far written. 

Perhaps it may be news to many of 
our readers who do not live on the Pa- 
cific Coast that a serious movement is 
under way to exclude immigration from 
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This Famous Board of Editors Selects for You 


2 Books Every Month 


One of the Best New Books—AND —One of the Greatest Classics 


Here’s the perfect book club plan! Think of receiving one of the best new books each month, AND ALSO one of the greatest of the 
famous classic novels—TWO books each month, the best of the new and the best of the old—both selected by a distinguished Board of 
Editors and both supplied in the handsome library cloth binding designed exclusively for Book League members. This is The Book 
League’s Balanced Reading Plan which doubles the entertainment and cultural value of your reading and enables you to build up a 
meeces library containing the cream of the world’s literature both new and old. 


The BOOK LEAGUE of AMERICA 


Supplies These Two Books Every Month at % of the Usual Cost! 
The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today 


The Book League Plan has six main features which combine to give you the best and most for your money: 

@ 1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. @ 2. A Balanced Reading Plan giving 
you the cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. @ 3. One of the Best NEW Books each month in a 
handsome library cloth edition exclusively for members. @ 4. A Famous Classic selected each month and 
prepared in a handsome cloth edition for League members only. 4 5. Extraordinary Savings giving League 
members their books at one-third of their usual cost. @ 6. A Reading Course in Literature, conducted by Dr. 
Richard Burton, of Columbia University. 

The rapidly growing number of Book League members testifies that the League -plan is best and the League 
values greatest. We want to prove that fact to you before you assume any cost whatever. 

W ithout any risk or obligation you may 


Judge for Yourself—Get the Two Current Books for 
FREE EXAMINATION 


Without paying a cent you may enter your subscription and receive for free examination the two July selections: The 

new book is THE GARDEN by L. A. G. Strong, the human, lovable story of Dermot, part English, part Irish, who 

grows up in the Irish home of his grandparents. There is irresistible humor, gentleness, beauty, and pathos—a relief 

from the hectic turmoil of so much of life today—in this charming novel, filled with delightful ‘characters that fondly 
cling to one’s memory. 


The classic for July is Robert Louis Stevenson’s THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. This great novel is 
considered by many the most dramatic and powerful of Stevenson’s works. It is a thrilling romance of the hatred of 
two brothers, one good, the other bad. The “Master” is suave, gracious, clever, but without conscience ; his brother 
is honest, well-meaning, narrow. Their interwoven fate leads them through amazing adventures which reach a tre- 
mendous climax. 

These*books are representative of the two splendid selections which will be sent you, as a regular subscriber, each 

month. If you are not delighted with these books, you may return them, cancel your subscription and owe 
nothing. This is your opportunity to become familiar with the service of The Book League—the 
club which gives you the best and most for your money. 


These Two Books Are Send No Money 


Sent This Simply sign and mail the coupon below. We will send you the two 







































































Month current books. Within one week you may return them and owe 

Read nothing. Otherwise keep them and you will be a regular 

t Them member of the Book League for twelve months, receiving the 

, a er ties two League selections each month and all other membership 

All a \ ga® privileges. You then will make a first. payment of $3.00 and 
League : six monthly payments thereafter of $3.00—a total of only 


Books Are , € ve $21.00 for 24 splendid library volumes and the full service of 
Artistically Bound . \ p eae a ; the League. 

in Cloth and \ ‘ xe ae oS 
Specially Designed 
by Frank Peers 


Mail This Coupon 
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THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Dept. 219, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enroll me as a member of the League for twelve months 
and send me the two July selections. Within one week 
may return the books, you will cancel my subscription, 

and I will owe nothing. Otherwise, I will remit $3.00 a 
month for seven months—$21.00 in all, and I will re- 
ceive the two League selections each month for twelve 

months (24 books) and all other membership privi- 
leges. 


The Book League 
of America 

Is the Only Book Club That 
Gives You a BALANCED 
READING PROGRAM 


Those great classic novels that have 
stood the test of time—the works of 
HAwTuHorneE, Toitstoy, FIELDING, 
MELVILLE, VOLTAIRE, BaLzac, and a 
host of others—have just as important 
a part in your reading program as the 
new books, whether you read for en- 
tertainment or culture, or both. 
Therefore The Book League selects for 
its members both the best of the new 
and the best of the old. It is the only 
book club which meets this important 
requirement. 
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=—to develop the ability to speak 
effectively in publicorin everyday 
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as fast as you are now doing, read 
Howto Work Wonders With Words 
now sent free. 

, This new booklet, recently pub- 
lished, points the road that thou- 
sands have followed to increase 
quickly their earning power and 
popularity. 

It also explains how you can, by 2 
new, easy home study method, be- 
come anoutstanding speaker and conquer stage fright } 
timidity and fear. Toread this booklet will prove to be 
an evening wellspent. 

Simply send name and address and this valuable free 
booklet will besent at once. No obligation. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 104-B, Chicago, Illinois. 
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and their prestige by writing. RUPERT HUGHES, 
writer of many ‘‘best sellers’’, says: ’ 
“*The Palmer Institute is qualified t : 
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Rupert Hughes, Gertrude Atherton, "aed 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Frederick Stuart Greene, 
and many others, proves the high quality of 
Palmer training. 
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® LATEST issue of ‘‘Writers’ Mar- 
kets & Methods”, selling for 25c, edited by William 
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the Philippines. When the proposal 
comes up for debate in Congress there 
will be an insistent demand for informa- 
tion. Such a demand is met by an ex- 
ceptionally thorough survey and analysis 
of the whole situation in Filipino Immi- 
gration, by Bruno Lasker. This book is 
heartily endorsed by several prominent 
Californians. 


We and Our Rum 


W: DO NOT GET very far in 
studying the problems of 
liquor regulation before we find that 
countless other questions are related to 
them, that they cannot be solved with- 
out taking those related questions into 
account, and in short that the whole 
field of social legislation (involving sys- 
tems of ethics) must be surveyed before 
an effective program can be devised for 
dealing with the liquor traffic. Such is 
the viewpoint of Prof. George E. G. Cat- 
lin, of Cornell University, in his little 
book on Liquor Control in the “Home 
University Library.” 

Specifically, Professor Catlin expects 
public control of the traffic to be brought 
about through the establishment of local 
trusts for the sale of such alcoholic 
liquors as public opinion sanctions in 
each community. These trusts would 
control brewing and distilling as well as 
the retail sales of the product, but he 
admits the impossibility of setting up 
any system suitable for universal appli- 
cation. 

After all that is said and printed about 
Prohibition, the Eighteenth Amendment 
and the Volstead Act, the individual 
drinker is as much in need of sound ad- 
vice—and as rarely exposed to it—as he 
ever was. The Common Sense of Drink- 
ing, by Richard R. Peabody, is a refresh- 
ingly simple, direct, man-to-man appeal 
to the bewildered alcoholic. There is 
not a page of preaching in the book— 
and not a page that tries to dodge the 
facts of life. Familiarity with the per- 
sonal problems of many drinking men 
and a habit of analyzing those problems 
make Mr. Peabody’s chapters convinc- 


ing. 


Religious Beliefs, 
Past and Present 


~~ SOME TIME this department 
has had all it could do to keep 
up with the new books from month to 
month and has had little space left for 
reprints and compilations. We are 
tempted, however, to treat Dr. J. Held- 
er’s Greatest Thoughts on Immortality 
as an original work, since the compiler 
has given twenty-five years to its prepa- 
ration, involving personal correspon- 
dence with many of the authorities 
quoted. Doubters, as well as believers, 
in immortality are included in this re- 
markable collection and grouping of 
opinions. H. L. Mencken and Bertrand 


Russell are there and so are the great 
church thinkers and writers of the past 
and the present. We understand that 
the religious press in general has re- 
ceived the book enthusiastically. 

Dr. Harry Elmer Barnes sponsors an 
attempt by William Floyd to “confound 
the orthodox by convicting them out of 
their own mouths”—that is to say, ex- 
amining and cross-examining Biblical 
characters as if they were on trial in a 
court of justice. 

Mr. Floyd’s book is called Our Gods 
on Trial and its method is similar to 
that employed by the same author in 
“People vs. Wall Street.” It attempts to 
answer these questions: 

(1) Is the Bible sufficiently accurate 
to be the Word of God? (2) Is Jehovah 
a just and loving Father? (3) Are the 
teachings of Jesus applicable to modern 
life? (4) Is Christianity conducive to 
faith in our world? 


A Few Vacation Hints 


N°” IS THE TIME when sugges- 
tions about summer reading 
are in order. Of course everyone will 
pick out his own mystery story, without 
aid from us, and the titles of the sea- 
son’s novels are all familiar enough and 
choice may readily be made in accord- 
ance with each reader’s individual taste. 
Some will wish to add to the vacation 
luggage a few serious books—but not too 
serious. As a tale of adventure that 
really happened, we know of nothing 
better among the new books than Com- 
mander Frank Worsley’s Endurance: An 
Epic of Polar Adventure. Commander 
Worsley was Sir Ernest Shackleton’s 
aide on the last two Antarctic expedi- 
tions of that intrepid explorer. He was 
skipper of the Endurance, which was 
broken up by the icefloes in 1915, and 
of the Quest, the ship on which Shackle- 
ton died of angina pectoris seven years 
later. There were 28 men in the En- 
durance party and all were saved by the 
energy, persistence, and British pluck of 
their leader. Although Shackleton him- 
self told the story of the expedition, he 
omitted because of modesty many in- 
stances of quiet, unselfish heroism which 
his “good old skipper” relates. 

An outdoor book that may well find a 
place in many a knapsack or suitcase 
this summer is The Slabsides Book of 
John Burroughs. This is a collection of 
articles by Julian Burroughs, Hamlin 
Garland, Clifton Johnson, Clara Barrus, 
Frank M. Chapman, Clyde Fisher, Elbert 
Hubbard, Theodore Roosevelt the 
younger, and Caroline E. Furness. These 
articles, compiled by H. A. Haring, all 
have to do with Burroughs as man and 
naturalist and especially with his rela- 
tion to “Slabsides,” the rustic cabin in 
which he spent so many happy hours. 

We are frequently told that modern 
science is full of stories more interesting 
than anything that fiction has to offer, 
but not many scientists have the ability 
or the inclination to spread abroad.a 
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oo ae Mic Beaute. 
New Edition 


of lhe HARVARD CLASSICS 


O own the Harvard Classics has 
become the goal of every modern 
family. This famous Five-Foot Shelf of 
Books compiled by Dr. Eliot, 40 years 
President of Harvard, is in more than 
365,000 homes. Thousands will testify 
that these books bring lasting happiness, 
and open the gateway toa successful life. 
Now it has become possible to pre- 
sent a new edition, beautiful as rare edi- 
tions in private libraries, yet costing less 
per volume than popular fiction. 

You are invited to send for the free 
booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day.” It 
gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading, 
and describes in detail the new Home 
Library Edition. It comes to you free, 
without obligation. Fill 


P. F. CoLtyier & Son Dist. Corp. 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about 
the new Home Library edition of Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot 
Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and contains 
i Dr. Eliot’s own statement of how he came to select 
y the greatest library of all time 9073HG 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 


Supers disciplinary training equaled by aca- 
demic excellence. Prepares thoroughly for all 
colleges and for citizenship. 286 graduates 
are now doing successful work at 88 colleges 
and universities. Healthful, beautiful loca- 
tion in Shenandoah Valley. Altitude 1600 ft. 
Individual attention. Tutorial system. Fire- 
proof equipment. Five gymnasiums, athletic 
fields, swimming pool. Write for catalog. 
Col. ‘thos. H. Russell, LL.D., Pres. 


Box F, Staunton, Va. 
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LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


50 minutes from St. Louis 


LEADING college for women in the South- 
west. Thorough scholarship. Standard 
four-year college with degree or Junior 
College, as desired. Journalism, home 
economics, secretaryship and physical 
education. Special opportunities in mu- 
sic and art. 138 acres overlooking Mis- 
souririver. Golf, swimming. 105th year. 

ember of the American Association 

of University Women 


Write for the catalog 
John L. Roemer, D.D., President 
Box 1131 St. Charles, Mo. 
































Military and 
Maval Academy 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
ENROLMENT 190. Vacancies for Fall 
term limited to 2 in third year, 
6 in second year, 17 in first year 
high-school classes. Evidence of 
good moral character and scholastic 
COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., 


Fors Us 


MILI yNt 
ACADEMY 
Fully aceredited. Upper and Lower schools. 
proof buildings. Health record. Small classes. Super- 
vised study. Prepares for college or business. Able 
faculty. R.0.T.C. Athletics. Give your boy what he 
cannot lose—education. Catalog, 34th year. Write: 
. Wicker, Pres., or Col. N. J. Perkins, H. M., 
Fork Union, Va. 
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A JESUIT Hicu Scuoott 50 years old. 

g. Definite 
record of achievement in character 
building. Finest equipment—unexcelled board—sports ac- 
tivity—wonderful Golf Course—Military Training— R. O. 

T .C.—and the advantage of an exceedingly healthful Joca- 
tion on grounds beautifully kept. Prospectus sent free. 


.B.J.QUINN, 8.J., Presid 
CAMPION 65x15, Prairiedu Chien, Wis. 
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World of Books 


knowledge of the wonders with which 
they are in daily contact. David Dietz, 
of Cleveland, has been praised on two 
continents as a lecturer who has in an 
unusual degree the gift of popularizing 
scientific facts. His book, The Story of 
Science, is an untechnical summary of 
some of the latest discoveries, particu- 
larly in the fields of astronomy, geology 
and physics in general. It is a readable 
presentation. Another work in the same 
class is The Romance of the Heavens, by 
Gerald Beavis. 

Every summer finds an_ increasing 
number of vacation-seekers distributed 
along our North Atlantic coast and for 
many of them yacht-sailing has not lost 
its charm. To such we commend Ed- 
win A. Boardman’s Yacht Racing as a 
book calculated to interest the old salt 
and the young salt alike, and even the 
fresh-water yachtsmen of Minnesota and 
Wisconsin should find its pages sug- 
gestive. Mr. Boardman has been a 
yachting enthusiast all his life, we take 
it. Some of the most interesting pas- 
sages in his book are accounts of actual 
races that he has witnessed. 


Books We Can't 
Do Without 


“ WE were suddenly deprived of 
the reference books to which we 
resort so often when studying or writ- 
ing on current affairs, the loss would be 
quickly felt. Indeed we would ourselves 
be lost without The New International 
Year Book at our elbow. The 29th vol- 
ume of that publication, covering the 
year 1930, has just made its appear- 
ance—as promptly as could be expected 
when the difficulties of obtaining up-to- 
date information, fully authenticated, 
from every quarter of the civilized 








world are taken into account. It is a 
substantial book, too, as meaty and 
varied as its predecessors, and well 


worth waiting for. 

We may well believe that 1930 was 
a tough old year for the editors to 
handle. Besides the world-wide eco- 
nomic depression, there were special 
demonstrations of unrest in Spain, Italy, 
South and Central America, India, and 
China. The task of the “Year Book” is 
not merely to rehearse the develop- 
ments in those widely scattered coun- 
tries. It is to describe underlying 
conditions, to summarize the “events 
leading up to the tragedy.” In its 1600 
columns of text it does that, and more. 
The alphabetic arrangement of the ma- 
terial makes it an easy matter to run 
down the desired facts relating to any 
part of the globe. 

If the “Year Book” did no more than 
to chronicle calamity, useful as_ that 
function may be, it could hardly keep its 
hold on the reading public. The most 
striking features of the work are its con- 
cise summaries of progress in every line 
of effort. In this volume a new con- 
tributor, Dr. H. Walton Cochran, pre- 
sents such a summary in the fields of 
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Make money. taking pictures. ‘Photo- 
raphs in big de! mand Commercial 
r Bhctography also pays big money. 


learn Learn quickly at home in spare aa. 
No pea necessary. Write 
for a free book, la ay in 
n Photography. pmeric as 
at Hoa lot Photo aphy; Dept. 1048 
- 3601 Michigan 


STAMMERING 


You can be quickly helped if you 
stammer or stutter 


I KNow, because I relieved myself after stammering 
for nearly 20 years. The story of my suffering—and 
relief—has interested thousands, many of whom have 
permitted me to help them. Full story of my success- 
ful _ = in 279-page book. Sent anywhere 
for 10 c B. N. BOGUE, 4435 Bogue Building, 
1147 North, Illinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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CIVILIZATION’S 
DIARY 


CIVILIZATION is a manner of living— 








and civilized people seek to live as 
comfortably, healthfully and please 


antly as they can. 


To this end, the wheels of indus- 
try turn unceasingly, producing civ- 
ilized goods for the use of civilized 
people. Leaders of industry lay far- 
reaching plans to provide better ser- 
vices for a _ civilized world. In 
countless laboratories new things and 
better ways are constantly being de- 


veloped. 


Advertisements are the daily rece 
They 


are civilization’s open diary—brought 


ord of civilization’s progress. 


to you in the pages of this magazine, 
Diaries make good reading, and the 
advertisements are no exception. Read 
them every day . . . and keep posted 


on the things that make civilized live 


ing ever more livable. 
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15-Minutes of English Club 


NOTE: This free trial membership offer must be withdrawn at an 
early date. If you wish to join the thousands who have taken ad- 
vantage of this liberal offer—to discover this quick way to mastery of 
correct English and fluent speech—mail at once the Free-Examination 











An important social function that could mean so 
much to their advancement—but their very first 
words showed glaring errors in English. All 
who heard them couldn’t help feeling that they 
were not accustomed to associating with people 
of culture and refinement. 























or to influence others through effective 
Speech-Making—the 15-Minute Club plan 
is ready to help YOU. 

The five-volume Club Set allows you to 
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acquire the poise and the 
self-confident bearing that 
are yours when you KNOW you are 
using correct English. The new 15- 
Minutes-of-English Club shows you 


Every successful man or woman has used 
this great aid to business and social ad- 
vancement. More than anything else, your 
language reveals your true culture and re- 
finement. As the photographic scenes on 
this page show, even what you may now 


You receive the five 
volumes all at one time. You use them 
first to check and correct your present 
mistakes and then for handy reference— 
showing you always, to meet all situations, 


amination papers.” 


ne ee ee consider “little” mistakes may be causing the correct thing to say and how to say it! 
— i how to overcome every weakness 11 others to form a poor opinion of you— You have always wanted the certainty 


sieht 


your spoken and written English— 
quickly, easily—in only 15 minutes a 
day of your leisure time. 
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What costly, embarrassing 
mistakes do YOU now make? 


F you are not absolutely sure of your English, 
test yourself with the five volumes of the 15- 








may be holding you back from your great- 
est advancement. 


HE 15-Minutes-of-English Club offers 

you this mastery of correct English 
and fluent speech through the remarkable 
five volume CLUB SET, shown below. 
Read in the panel at lower left how this 
Club Set covers all your needs. Whether 
your “weakness” is in English, in Pronun- 
ciation, in Vocabulary, in the ability to 
write the many forms of Social Letters, 





that you were speaking correctly, freedom 
from the embarrassment caused by mis- 
takes in English, the ability to express 
yourself clearly and most effectively. Find 
out how the 15-Minutes-of-English Club 
plan can help you—accept free trial mem- 
bership. Take advantage of the liberal of- 
fer below—get the five-volume Club Set 
free for five days’ examination. Then see 
how quickly and easily you can master this 
way every phase of written and spoken 
English. 





z Minutes-of-English Club through the five days’ 

4 free examination privilege. : 

3 The first volume, MINUTE-A-DAY-ENGLISH, a 
detects and corrects your mistakes in English and se? | 
then acts as “‘guide book”’ to the other volumes. a | 
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removes this qeeecie inte ee of your ad- 
vancement. THE W 3 < contains over . ae - 7 
100,000 words to build up your vocabulary and or agro in Ra iron eign this new plan can help you to your greatest busi- 

help you express your ideas. THE PHRASE he sige th PClab = S e ed ays’ ness and social advancement, return the five vol- 

i BOOK gives you over 6,000 expressions and SS a = the so Set. _Just mail the umes at our expense! No risk—you need send no 

; phrases for use in conversation, social letter writ- eneaioll a .t “d eae 2 five volumes in the money now. If after five days’ actual test you 

3 ing, and public speaking. One whole section is — ly — ~ “ will be shipped to you, decide to become a Member, keep the five vol- 
devoted to Social Letter Writing, telling you how it c yi Pee Then uring the five days go umes and the free book-box and make the five 
to prepare and answer social letters of all types ‘rough each volume, test yourself, corre-t errors easy, monthly payments as stated in the coupon. 
. . . Includes over 100 model letters. The fifth you may now unconsciously make, and “‘sample Otherwise return the books at our expense and 
volume, READY SPEECH-MAKER, prepares @!! - bgp Posnc amazing features. . pay nothing! Don’t “put off’’—mail the coupon 
you to grasp your opportunity when you are asked After thorough examination and actual use of NOW —tefore it is too late. Send to: 
to get up and “say a few words” at a business the Club Set, if you are not entirely satisfied that ? 
conference, at a banquet, club or lodge meeting, G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, (Dept. 107) _so=™ 
etc. Gives you two complete home training 2 West 45th Street, wa RM 
methods—a complete course in public speaking, New York, N. Y. -— ¥ oO ae 
giving you all that might cost $25 or $50 in a 10N -_ 

Mag Son mage — ae i =i N At -—“C P. 

; Singly, these five volumes have already helped ee N = ana 

ei over 200,000 others. Club Set totals 2,468 pages. ot? heer PUTNAM’S SONS 

é Each volume 6% in. high, 4% in. wide; bound in : REEUH— (Dept. 107) 

‘ red leatherette; round corners, colored page edges, F ae 2 W. 45th St., New York 
titles stamped in gold. Book-box covered in és 
“Lizard-Craft,” included free to Members. , ‘ ~~ % 

Gentlemen: I accept free trial membership in your 
new 15-Minutes-of-English Club. Send the 5-Vol. 
His “few words” + Club Set at once, all charges paid, for five days’ 
is “few words”’ at a Com- free examination. If I wish to keep the books and 

: pany banquet were worth the free book-box, at the end of five days I will send 

’ $10,000 a year to him! $2.00 and then $2.00 each month until $9.85 has 

a been paid. or I will send $9.00 at once in full pay- 

a ment. Otherwise I will return the books at your 

expense and owe nothing. There are no dues nor 

* other payments except for the Club Set. Ship to 
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ON PARADE! 


Proudly past the reviewing stand march. the contents of our August issue, knowing that 
the discerning eyes of Review of Reviews readers will be quick to recognize their merit. 


URSULA PARROTT 
writes a great romance. 
LOVE GOES PAST 
COREY FORD 
presents his newest parody on June Tripletts 
and safaris in Africa. 
COCONUT OIL 
The DOUBLEDAY-DORAN 
COLLEGE HUMOR 
$3,000 Campus Prize Novel. 
I ERRY, TAKE THEE, JOAN 
By CLEO LUCAS 
LOVERS LOOT 
By ERIC HATCH 


’ 7) 


O. O. McINTYRE 
visits world-famous restaurants and tastes their 
special dishes. 


A TABLE FOR TWO, PLEASE 
YOUNG IMMORTALS 


a study of Hobey Baker, 
alumnus. 
By MORAN TUDURY 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
By CHARLES BIERNATZKI 
THE GENTLE WEEK-END GUEST 


(or Pest) ‘ 
By RUBE GOLDBERG 


ALL-AMERICAN COLLEGE BASEBALL TEAM 
By LES GAGE 


Many additional brilliant features, together with scores of pages of sparkling comedy 
from the best professionals and straight from the college campus, appear in the August issue. 


College Humor 


Special Introductory Offer—6 Months for $1 


35 cents a copy College Humor, 


$3.00 one year 
$5.00 two years 


(Canadian postage $.50 


a year additional; for- MARE 2. 2 ou eewas S 
eign $1.00.) : 

Address 

te 32k 14 ee eo 


The Largest Circulation 


1050 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 


ease send me a trial subscription to your magazine, beginni wi 
Pl d trial sul tion to your e, beginnin th the 


issue. I enclose $1.00 (a saving of $1.10). 


of Any Humor Magazine 


Princeton’s great | 
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medicine and surgery. The illustrations 
of Volume 29, although not over-numer- 
ous, are excellent. There are several 
valuable maps. Mr. Herbert T. Wade is 
the editor. 

The fourth volume of the great Ency- 
clopaedia of the Social Sciences, edited 
by Dr. Edwin R. A. Seligman and Dr. 
Alvin Johnson, typifies the cosmopoli- 
tanism of that work. In the alphabetic 
arrangement of articles it happens that 
the volume opens with “Commerce,” by 
John Lawrence Hammond of England, 
and closes with “Dante” (stressing the 
political thinking of the Italian poet), by 
Benedetto Croce. Between those two 
articles is compressed a remarkable 
range of topics, discussed by scholars of 
many lands. We note at random “Com- 
mission System of Government,” “Com- 
munism” (by Max Beer of Frankfort), 








“Companionate Marriage,’ “Congres- 
sional Government,” “Constitutions,” 
“Codperation,” “Copyright,” “Corpora- 


tion,” “Corruption, Political,” “Country 
Life Movement,” “County Government,” 
“Credit,” “Crime,” “Criminology,” “Crop 
and Livestock Reporting,” and “Customs 
Duties” (by Josef Gruntzel of Vienna). 

This is only a sketchy indication of the 
kind of material that overflows the 700 
two-column pages of this well-planned 
book. We shall soon begin to wonder 
how we ever got on in America without 
such a work as this. 


Learning How to Learn 


HE PASSING commencement sea= 

son in school and college may 
have left some of us in doubt and per- 
plexity concerning the aims and methods 
of our educational system in general. 
Books have been written from time to 
time for the purpose of showing that in 
education the country has always been 
on the wrong track and it must be ad- 
mitted that some of them have been 
convincing. Not often do we encounter 
so radical a proposition for reform as 
that set up by Prof. Walter B. Pitkin of 
Columbia University in The Art of 
Learning. We were attracted to this 
book by the unusual legend carried on 
the jacket: “There is no blurb for this 
book; read the preface.” We obeyed the 
injunction and this is what we found: 

“Here is the Textbook of the New Age. 
It introduces you to the most important, 
most neglected art in the world. 

“Why the most important? Because 
on it depends every good thing in life 
except what comes to us by blind luck. 
Health, wealth and happiness are at- 
tained only through learning, which 
brings all inventions and improvements, 
all significant art and literature. 

“Why the most neglected of all arts? 
Heaven knows! But the fact cannot be 
disputed. Every year we Americans 
spend well over $2,000,000,000 on our 
public schools in an effort to educate 
25,000,000 children. We spend more mil- 
lions training teachers how to teach. 
But not a penny to teach those 25,000,000 
pupils how to learn! 
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“Is it to be wondered at that millions 
of boys and girls drop out of school, dis- 
couraged, bewildered, irritated, and ill 
informed? Or that most of them for- 
get all they half-learned in the class- 
room five years after leaving school? 
Or that most intelligent adults declare 
that they never began to learn much un- 
til after they had been out in the world 
a while? 

“The Art of Learning is something 
more than the trick of learning some 
single subject or act of skill. It is less 
concerned with the particular material 
of study than with the learner and his 
mental abilities. Once mastered, it may 
be applied to almost anything. Hence it 
makes for versatility and quick adapta- 
bility.” 

Interest in a particular subject or pur- 
suit is not enough. To win the Mara- 
thon a runner has to submit to severe 
daily drill and discipline. Mere interest 
in Marathons will not get him very far. 
Professor Pitkin tries to suggest a men- 
tal regimen for every man and woman 
who will undertake to go into training. 
He seeks to aid especially those adults 
who wish to push on beyond the ac- 
quirements of their school years. One 
group that he hopes to help is made up 
of unemployed persons compelled to 
turn to a new means of livelihood. 

Unlike Professor Pitkin’s book, The 
Liberal College in Changing Society, by 
Dean J. B. Johnston, of the University 
of Minnesota, is not so much a discus- 
sion of the principles of education as a 
practical treatise on the college as a go- 
ing concern. Dean Johnston takes the 
college as he finds it, investigates its 
functions in American society, defines its 
ends, and seeks to decide how it may 
best adapt itself to changing conditions. 
In the preface (which, like Professor 
Pitkin’s, should be read) the author 
phrases his theme thus: “The relation 
of the college to the shaping of the in- 
telligence needed by the management in 
democracy.” That, of course, is quite in 
line with the state university ideal of 
higher education. 


New Books Mentioned 
in This Department 


SCHLIEMANN: THE Story oF a GoLp- 
SEEKER, by Emil Ludwig. Boston. Little, 
Brown & Co. 297 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

THe CarrpH or Baapap, by Robert H. 
Davis and Arthur B. Maurice. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 411 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

Statin, by Isaac Don Levine. Cosmo- 
politan Book Corporation. 421 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

THe Martiat Spirrr: A Stupy or Our 
War witH Spain, by Walter Millis. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 427 pp. IIl. $4. 

1066 anp Att Tuat, by W. C. Sillar 
and R. J. Yeatman. Dutton. 116 pp. 
Tl. $1.75. 

THE END OF THE RussIAN EMPIRE, by 
Michael T. Florinsky. New Haven: Yale 
University Press. 272 pp. $3. 

Conriict, by Rosita Forbes. 
333 pp. Ill. $3.50. 


Stokes. 


THE EIGHTEENTH DECISIVE BATTLE OF 
THE WorLD, by Viscount D’Abernon. 
Hodder and Stoughton (London). 178 
pp. Maps. Ill. 

THUNDER OvER EuROPE, by 
Alexander Powell. Washburn. 
Ill. $3. 

GERMANY AND THE DiPLomMATIC REVOLU- 
TION, by Oron James Hale. Philadelphia: 
University of Pennsylvania Press. 233 
pp. $2.50. 

THE War IN THE Arr, by H. A. Jones. 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 444 pp. $9. 

THE Pure IN Heart, by Franz Werfel. 
The Book League of America. Trans- 
lated from the German by Geoffrey 
Dunlop. 610 pp. 

AMERICA THE MENACE: SCENES FROM THE 
LirE OF THE Future, by Georges Du- 
hamel. Houghton, Mifflin Company. 216 
pp. $2. 

THE AMERICAN ItLusIonN, by Lucien 
Lehman. The Century Co. 263 pp. $2. 

A New Sant on America, by Paul 
Achard. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 
203 pp. Ill. $2. 

Mexican Maze, by Carleton Beals. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott. 370 pp. 
Ill. $3. 

Porto Rico, by R. J. and E. K. Van 
Deusen. Henry Holt and Co. 342 pp. 
Til. $3.50. 

FiuiPIno ImmicRaATION, by Bruno Las- 
ker. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press. 445 pp. Ill. $4. 

Liquor ContrROL, by George E. G. Cat- 
lin. Henry Holt and Co. 259 pp. $1.25. 

THE ComMon SENSE OF DRINKING, by 
Richard R. Peabody. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company. 191 pp. $2. 

GREATEST THOUGHTS ON IMMORTALITY, 
compiled by J. Helder. Richard R. 
Smith, Inc. 183 pp. $2. 

Our Gops on TriAL, by William Floyd. 
Arbitrator Press. 297 pp. $2. 

ENDURANCE: AN Epic oF Potar ADVEN- 
TURE, by Frank A. Worsley. Jonathan 
Cape & Harrison Smith. 316 pp. MII. 
$3.50. 

THE SLABSIDES Book oF JOHN Bur- 
roucHS, by H. A. Haring. Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. 167 pp. Ill. $2.59. 

Tue Story oF ScIENcE, by David Dietz. 
Sears. 387 pp. Ill. $3.50. 

THE ROMANCE OF THE HEAVENS, by Ger- 
ald Beavis. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. 244 pp. Ill. $2.50. 

Yacut Racine, by Edwin A. Boardman. 
Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
218 pp. Ill. $4. 

THE New INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK: 
A COMPENDIUM OF THE WorLp’s Procress 
FOR THE YEAR 1930, edited by Herbert 
Treadwell Wade. Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. 824 pp. $6.75. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, 
Volume four. Commerce-Dante. Ed- 
ited by E. R. A. Seligman and Alvin 
Johnson. Macmillan. 710 pp. $7.50. 

THE ART OF LEARNING, by Walter B. 
Pitkin. Whittlesey House, McGraw- 
Hill Co. 409 pp. $2.50. 

THE LIBERAL COLLEGE IN CHANGING So- 
ciety, by John B. Johnston. Century 
Co. 326 pp. $2.50. 
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Wealth That at One Time Belonged to 


the Government Can Now Be Yours 
Our Nation’s Life Told by 27 Presidents 


From George Washington to Woodrow Wilson, the progress of this nation for 
128 years is here told by 27 Presidents—each one of whom, at the moment he 
wrote, was the best informed man in the United States. The President is required 
by the Constitution to render once each year a report to Congress upon the State 
of the Nation. Besides these 128 chapters of history, this splendid set of books 
contains all the inaugural addresses and other vitally important speeches and 


papers of the Chief Executives. 


“PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGES and STATE PAPERS” 


10 Volumes—Attractively Bound in Cloth 
With a portrait and a brief biography of each President 


You may know—even by heart—Lincoln’s Get- 
tysburg Address. Not so familiar, but equally 
important, is the Lincoln inaugural of the days 
when the Union was breaking apart, his war mes- 
sages to Congress, and the other official presi- 
dential documents of a critical period. They are 
here in this set of books. 

Here we have, also, Washington’s first and second 
inaugurals, when the Father of his Country de- 
clared that “to be prepared for war is one of the 
most effectual means of preserving peace.” 

Does history repeat itself? We find in these 
volumes the words of Washington admonishing 
and exhorting all persons to refrain and desist 
from obstructing the operation of the internal 
revenue laws. It was not the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, but the Whiskey Rebellion, to which he 
referred. 

We have Andrew Jackson’s classic pronounce- 
ments against the nullification of a federal law by 
the state of North Carolina. We have his veto of 
the bill extending the life of the Bank of the 


United States, his later decision to kill the Bank 
by withdrawing government deposits. 


We have Woodrow Wilson’s message to Congress 
demanding currency reform, which resulted in the 
creation of the Federal Reserve system. We have 
more than a century of tariff history. 


Finally, in the tenth volume, there are those his- 
tory-making addresses and diplomatic notes of 
Woodrow Wilson that kept us out of war and 
then so firmly led us into war. 

By a special publishing arrangement which 
means an immediate clearance, you may have this 
set of ten full-size, beautifully bound books at a 
reduction of nearly 50%. And you may make 
sure of this extraordinary value without risking 
acent! Just sign and mail the coupon below—we 
advise you to do so at once as we have but a 
limited number of sets—the books will be sent 
you for 10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION. If 
you are pleased, you may make this worthwhile 
investment in small monthly installments. Other- 
wise, return the books at our expense. 





A History of the United An Education in Politi- Gems of Literature and 


States cal Economy of Oratory 

From the Days of Its Early Here it is, including the Here they are. No 
Humble Beginnings to Its very vital things that speeches were more im- 
Present Proud Position. concern your individual portant, more interest- 
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REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City a G Wash. 
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JULY, 193) 
The Progress of the World 


By ALBERT SHAW 


For ABouT A YEAR Mr. Coolidge has 
written a bit of daily comment on the 
course of affairs that has been dis- 
tributed to many newspapers and 
read by several million people throughout the coun- 
try. In one of these two-hundred-word editorials 
early in june, our former President—referring to the 
economic strain to which the country has been sub- 
jected—advised people to take more relaxation and 
refreshment this summer than usual. “The country 
will be further advanced in October,” he declared, “if 
July and August find many visitors at the shore and 
in the hills. Just now we need that replenishment of 
body and soul that comes only in withdrawing from 
work and familiar scenes and seeking diversion in new 
activities and new surroundings. This year above 
most others the brain and the hand need to be replen- 
ished by rest.” Mr. Coolidge will set the example by 
beginning his own vacation period on July 1. He has 
been living serenely in his home at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, and his observations as he has expressed 
himself day by day have been wise and encouraging. 
While serving as Chief Executive, Mr. Coolidge was 
able to enjoy some interesting vacatiens that gave him 
recreation, while also he gained closer acquaintance 
with his fellow-citizens and their problems. He loves 
his ancestral hilltop in Vermont, and the invigorating 
shoreline of our North Atlantic Coast. But also he 
devoted one of his vacations to fishing and meeting 
mid-Western people near the head of the Great Lakes, 
and another was spent in the Black Hills of South 
Dakota. His most notable service in June was ren- 
dered at Marion, Ohio, where he and Mr. Hoover 
made addresses that will, for all time, serve to char- 
acterize Warren G. Harding as a man and a President. 


Mr. Coolidge 
Advises Us to 
Take Vacations 


Ir ONE CANNOT take the long vaca- 
Mr. Hoover Keeps tions that Mr. Coolidge recommends, 
HisHond = he can at least adopt the vacation 

on the Helm Sak 
spirit and make the best use of more 
restricted opportunities. While Mr. Coolidge as 
President always insisted upon economy in public ex- 
penditure, he encountered no abnormal difficulties. 
He could afford to leave Washington in summer time. 


President Hoover, whose knowledge of public finance 
and private business has not been surpassed by that 
of any President in our entire history, has been kept 
closely at Washington through the force of changed 
conditions, such as will compel many a man of affairs 
to do without a prolonged vacation this year. Mr. 
Hoover has the aid and advice of competent men; but 
he alone is responsible, as executive head of the gov- 
ernment. He will not turn aside when emergencies 
confront him. There are other problems, indeed, be- 
sides those of income and outgo. But in public af- 
fairs, even as in those of private citizens, the whole 
course of normal activity seems to be deranged and 
jeopardized when it is found that income has failed, 
while bills necessary to be paid have been accumulat- 
ing. Secretaries Stimson and Mellon are to be absent 
in Europe, for reasons wholly compatible with the 
public interest. Their departments are well organized, 
and they can be spared from their desks. But there is 
no substitute or understudy for the President of the 
United States; and in times like these he hesitates to 
set up a “summer capital” at a distance from Wash- 
ington. We are printing his Indianapolis address. 


THE PRESIDENT’S LABORS during re- 
cent weeks have been incessant and 
prodigious. The White House is now 
the world’s foremost center of politi- 
cal and economic authority. A day-by-day list of Mr. 
Hoover’s doings in the months since Congress ad- 
journed would astonish most of our citizens, and 
appal foreign statesmen. When he spoke before the 
International Chamber of Commerce on the economic 


The White House 
as a Focus 
of Affairs 


~ aspects of militarism, he meant what he said, and he 


has not ceased to consider that question. The Dis- 
armament Conference under the auspices of the 
League of Nations is set for next February, but may 
be postponed for a few weeks. Secretary Stimson will 
make a vacation tour of Europe this summer, but not 
merely for private enjoyment or diversion. He will 
see statesmen, and present the President’s views. The 
idea that American taxpayers should assume debt bur- 
dens of European nations in order to make it easier 


for such governments to continue their present policies 
27 
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of excessive armament, will have no official encour- 
agement at Washington. But the economic plight of 
Germany has the President’s anxious and open-minded 
attention. With every desire for the prosperous flow 
of commerce by land and by sea, President Hoover 
will not favor a reversal of established American poli- 
cies for the benefit of certain European industries that 
are now operating with American machinery on ex- 
tremely low wage scales. The foreign manufacturers 
would naturally like to supersede American products 
in our own markets. This would mean a vast increase 
of unemployment here, or else a fifty per cent. cut in 
American wage scales. 


a WHILE 
Revising watching 
Public ceneral 
Expenses - 


conditions 
at home and abroad with a 
constant sense of responsi- 
bility, Mr. Hoover has also 
within these past weeks 
been working upon several 
hundred specific matters of 
important detail that come 
within the sphere of his ex- 
ecutive duties. He has been 
taking the army, the navy, 
the postal service, the agri- 
cultural department, and 
other branches of the gov- 
ernment, one by one, and se- 
curing agreement upon 
economies that will save 
probably more than a hun- 
dred million dollars as 
against the previous budget 
estimates for the new fiscal 
year that begins July 1. Be- 
sides all this range of offi- 
cial business, the President 
has made a series of notable 
addresses since the adjourn- 
ment of Congress early in 
March. The program has 
now included an Indianapo- 
lis address on June 15, a 
speech at the dedication of the Harding Memorial at 
Marion, Ohio, on June 16, and an address at Spring- 
field, Illinois, where the Lincoln memorial monument 
has been reconstructed, on June 17. Mr. Hoover has 
earned long weeks of vacation rest and freedom from 
business in the national parks or some other invigorat- 
ing resort; but his commitments seem unending. It 
is to be hoped that the later summer may allow him 
to heed Mr. Coolidge’s advice and find a few weeks of 
recreation. His steadfastness impresses the public. 





To REFRESH OUR MEMORIES, let us turn 
to the revenue situations as they pre- 
sented themselves year by year 
throughout the Coolidge period. It 
was on August 2, 1923, that President Harding died, 
with Vice-President Coolidge immediately assuming 


Uncle Sam's 
Income in the 
Coolidge Years 





Seamaster co 


THE RECONSTRUCTED LINCOLN MONUMENT AT 
SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Where President Hoover spoke on June 17. The monu- 
ment was completed in 1874, and dedicated by President 
Grant, but was rebuilt in 1901 and again this year. It 
marks the burial place of the Emancipator, in Oak 
Ridge Cemetery. 
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the executive office. A fiscal year had begun less than 
two months earlier. A relatively small surplus was 
expected for that year, which ended with June, 1924. 
But, as it happened, an expenditure of three and a 
half billions was met by an income of more than four 
billions; so that the treasury surplus was finally re- 
ported as $505,866,986. In the next year Mr. Coolidge 
ana the budget bureau made preliminary estimates 
that set the probable surplus at about $68,000,000. 
But when the cash was counted the surplus for 1925 
exceeded $250,000,000. Again in 1926 the results ran 
far beyond expectations, the actual surplus proving 
to be nearly $378,000,000. 
In spite of some changes in 
the law, to reduce the bur- 
dens of taxation, the treas- 
ury continued to share abun- 
dantly in the nation’s pros- 
perity. Thus in 1927, with 
actual expenditures of less 
than $3,500,000,000, the rev- 
enue totaled more than 
$300,000,000 above the large 
surplus expectations, with 
the result that President 
Coolidge and his treasury 
head, Mr. Mellon, had a 
favorable balance for the 
year of more than $635,800,- 
000. In 1928 (fiscal year 
ending June 30) actual re- 
sults did not quite reach 
budget anticipation, but fell 
only a little short. In that 
year the surplus was more 
than $398,828,000. 





PRESIDENT 
HooverR 
took office 
on March 
4, 1929. He found a public 
debt aggregating almost 
$17,000,000,000. When the 
Harding-Coolidge Adminis- 
tration began in 1921, the 
public debt in round figures 
was $24,000,000,000. Mr. Hoover himself, as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, had held a leading place in the 
government under Presidents Harding and Cool- 
idge, and had been familiar with every detail of a 
policy of taxation and debt reduction that had in a 
period of about eight years cut down the principal of 
the public debt by almost a third, while the interest 
charge had similarly fallen from about one billion dol- 
lars annually to approximately two-thirds of that 
amount. Balances for the first year of Mr. Hoover’s 
administration continued favorable. The estimated 
surplus of some $37,000,000 for 1929 was far too low, 
the actual amount being $184,787,000. For the fiscal 
year 1930 the previous estimate had set the surplus 
at $225,581,000. The actual result was not quite so 
favorable; but when total expenditures of almost four 
billion dollars had been met from the year’s receipts, 
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there remained $183,789,000. The 
great and almost crushing surprise 
came with the figures of the fiscal 
year just now ending with June, 
1931. As these comments are writ- 
ten, some days of the month yet re- 
main; but the results are suffi- 
ciently well known. When the 
budget for this last year was first 
presented, there was an estimated 
surplus of $122,788,966. Later, 
when advance estimates for the fis- 
cal year 1932 were sent to Congress 
last December, accompanied by 
President Hoover’s budget mes- 
sage, there were evidences of de- 
clining income predicted at more 
than $400,000,000, while measures 
taken to increase employment by 
public works and to relieve war 
veterans by loans added more than 
$225,000,000 to the previous total 
of listed expenditures. The use of foreign loan pay- 
ments, and of adjustments by the Federal Farm 
Board, helped the income account by nearly $300,000,- 
000; so that—looking ahead as best they could for 
seven months—the President and the government’s 
fiscal authorities estimated that there would be a final 
deficit of about $180,000,000. 





As THE WEEKS AND MONTHS passed, 

The Government however, the Treasury situation grew 
vag steadily worse; and with the falling 
off in March and June of income-tax 
payments by individ- 
uals and corporations, 
it became probable 
that the deficit would 
reach the  unprece- 
dented total of one 
billion dollars. An 
analysis of the de- 
cline in receipts for 
most of the year was 
given in our number 
for last month. As 
June advanced, it was 
reported that the final 
figure might not ex- 
ceed $950,000,000. As 
we now begin a new 
fiscal year with July 
1, all the authorities 
know that we cannot 
predict, with any de- 
gree of accuracy, the 
revenue situation that 
may emerge a year 
hence, under existing 
tax rates and meth- 
ods. On June i the 
Secretary of the 
Treasury announced 
the government’s de- 
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INSIDE THE HARDING MEMORIAL 
Twin stones mark the graves of President Harding, who 
died in 1923, and Mrs. Harding, who died in the following 
year. The willow tree was planted some years ago. 





THE MEMORIAL TO WARREN G. HARDING AT MARION, OHIO 


Dedicated on June 16 by President Hoover. 


cision to borrow $800,000,000 by an issue of eighteen 
year bonds at the rate of three and one-eighth per 
cent. The demand was so great that the issue was 
over-subscribed seven or eight times, and it was evident 
that the government could have borrowed eight bil- 
lions as easily as it actually obtained one-tenth of that 
sum. The effect of this loan will merely be to increase 
the public debt by three or four per cent. of the total 
amount. There was ample money awaiting safe in- 
vestment at low rates; and the obligations of the 
United States are regarded as the most stable of all 
possible securities. Since the budget includes the 
regular sinking-fund payments on 
the public debt, the new loan will 
not increase the sum total of treas- 
ury liabilities by more than about 
half its amount. To increase the 
tax burden in the immediate future 
would seem to be a mistaken pol- 
icy. There is no need of further 
debt reductions out of current rev- 
enue, until capital and labor are 
fully employed upon normal and 
profitable terms. 


IT SEEMS TO BE the 


en Work opinion of the vast 
ersus <p. 
Panaceas majority of people 


who are endowed 
with wisdom that hard work, 
rather than panaceas loudly pro- 
claimed, will bring individuals and 
nations out of the trough of eco- 
nomic depression. Many politi- 
cians for their own reasons have 
been demanding that the President 
call an extra session of Congress. 
The very thought of such a thing 
is enough to drive perplexed busi- 
ness men to desperation. Members 
of the United States Senate who 
have issued recent pronunciamen- 
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toes on domestic and foreign affairs, ought to under- 
stand that they could best serve a grateful country by 
spending the next five months in silence, with or with- 
out meditation. They would, of course, prefer the ex- 
cuse of a special session, because publicity seems to 
have become the mainspring of their existence. They 
would not know how to find happiness as Mr. Coo- 
lidge finds it—and as Mr. Hoover always finds it when 
his duties permit—in the quiet pursuits of the private 
citizen, and in the wholesome life of the fields and 
forests, the shores and the mountains. There is no 
preponderant reason for an extra session of Congress. 
Without Congressional action, it would not, of course, 
be feasible at once to set up a program of public works 
at a cost of five billions of dollars, as advocated by 
Mr. Hearst in arguments ably presented through his 
many newspapers. He holds that the emergency of 
unemployment, when widespread and extreme, calls 
for heroic national effort. Government measures for 
the well being of our own citizens should, in his opin- 
ion, be as intense and as concentrated as national 
effort in time of war. 


THAT GOVERNMENT SHOULD Do all that 


Pa we is feasible to sustain a well-balanced 
overner, business situation is freely admitted. 
Accomplish? 


But we do not think. it wise that the 
program of employment relief through public works 
should go beyond certain limits. Already the nation, 
the states, and the municipal governments are spend- 
ing an immense aggregate sum to expedite public 
works and to provide employment. Great industrial 
enterprises have done what they could to carry out 
analogous programs of construction and expansion, in 
spite of reduced current income. Speaking at large of 
the industrial and transportation companies, they 
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By Shoemaker, in the Daily News, Chicago 


IT'S GOING TO BE DIFFICULT 
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have preferred to cut down the payments to their 
stockholders of usual dividends, rather than to reduce 
the wages of their employees. The situation must, 
indeed, be met part way by the bold efforts of govern- 
ment; but in the main it will be necessary for people 
to help themselves. It is true that America is by no 
means “finished”; and that within the next fifty years 
the nation should expect to spend several scores of 
billions of dollars upon public improvements. But 
the capital for fixed investments of this kind has to 
be earned and saved as we go along. There is a limit 
to the margin of national wealth that can be drawn 
upon by loans for road-building, rivers and harbors, 
and dozens of other desirable things. Another reason 
for limiting public expenditure at this time lies in the 
disturbance of normal conditions of private industry 
and employment, when government goes too far in the 
furnishing of jobs. We merely set up again the kind 
of dislocation that existed during the war period. 


IN MANY ways we have indeed en- 


Some ofthe — tered upon a new era in our way of 
Facts and ae 2 a 
Figures living. But we have evidently risked 


too much upon the relatively untested 
doctrine that the more everybody spent the more cer- 
tain must be the continued demand for goods, and 
therefore the assurance of ample employment at high 
wages. The reaction has been so severe that the aver- 
age earnings of two or three hundred important indus- 
trial corporations have fallen off by 50 per cent. dur- 
ing the early months of the present year, as compared 
with their earnings for a corresponding period of 1930. 
The railroads have reported decreased earnings of 
almost 40 per cent. The prices of farm products, 
meanwhile, are lower than at almost any previous 
time, and this reduction begins to reach the industrial 
and urban consumer. Individuals and families have 
to reckon with their own particular situation, and 
may not gain much comfort from mere statements of 
statistical average. It is true, however, that with far 
less income the farmer can buy his supplies of all 
kinds at an average reduction of perhaps 30 per cent. 
Changes in the cost of living in cities vary widely, but 
many careful people find that they can live upon half 
of the money they were spending two years ago. Mr. 
Florance shows in later pages of this issue that wages 
are becoming adjusted. 


Mr. James C. Penney has permitted 


wea — us to publish in this number a sum- 
Finds the West yarized report of friendly conversa- 
Undismayed 


tions with him since his return to 
New York, after an absence of some weeks spent in 
close observation at many points in a number of states 
west of the Mississippi River. Perhaps no citizen 
understands Western ways of living better than this 
merchant of Western origin and of nation-wide inter- 
est. As a farmer and a breeder of live stock, he gives, 
painstaking effort and accurate study to the problems 
of our American agricultural life in the present day. 
He believes in our great Western commonwealths, and 
is confident that their populations are already adjust- 
ing themselves to the changes in price levels that have 
come about within the past two years. Labor and 
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capital have never understood each other better in this 
country than at the present time. Men like Mr. Far- 
rell, president of the United States Steel Corporation ; 
Mr. Swope, president of the General Electric; General 
Atterbury of the Pennsylvania, Mr. Willard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Mr. Crowley of the New York Cen- 
tral, and railroad presidents in general, have worked 
with organized bodies of railway employees to avoid 
wage cutting to the utmost of their ability. Fortu- 
nately, the leadership of American labor is highly 
intelligent, and knows that prosperity rather than 
bankruptcy for our industries and our railroads is the 
source from which good wages must be derived in the 
years to come. In one way or in another, the total 
wage fund that can be paid by a given company or 
employer must find its distribution among the work- 
ers. One of the compensations for our present diffi- 
culties is to be discovered in hopeful efforts, evident 
on all hands, to protect workers against the disasters 
of unemployment when the next cycle brings its period 
of business depression. 


PRESIDENT WILSON, after we had been 


ek engaged in the great war for about 
the Rallroa¢_— nine months, acting under a special 
Emergency 


law made for the emergency, took the 
railroads in hand and appointed Mr. McAdoo (Secre- 
tary of the Treasury) as Director-General of a unified 
national transportation system. History was soon 
made that could not be undone. After a little more 
than two years the roads went back to the control of 
their owners, but under greatly changed conditions. 
The notion of competition was virtually abandoned. 
Our major transportation system had become as much 
a national service as the postal system or the tele- 
phone system or the system of telegraphic communi- 
cation. We were brought close to the brink of the 
peril of permanent national ownership and operation. 
War is a terrible thing that absorbs national energy, 
and subjects all persons and property to the demands 
of the universal emergency. If there were good rea- 
sons for operating the railroads under government 
direction in 1918 and 1919, such reasons could not 
apply to the normal relationships of a free and self- 
directing nation in times of peace. But Mr. Wilson 
saw Clearly that the roads must henceforth be con- 
sidered as a national system. They were to be oper- 
ated in regional groups or in trunk-line consolidations. 
For the good of the public, and also for the protection 
of railroad property and its further development, there 
must, he thought, to be a high tribunal. Within its 
own sphere, any common carrier must always operate 
in a variable zone between principles of competition 
and principles of monopoly. But unregulated compe- 
tition is wasteful; and monopoly, according to estab- 
lished American views, must give account of itself to 
governmental authority. The Act of 1920 enlarged 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, expanded its 
functions, and lifted it to the position of one of the 
most important tribunals in the world. Its discretion- 
ary authority can be exercised in ways that affect our 
entire population. It has power to encourage and 
strengthen railway service, although some people im- 
agine that it exists in order to restrict and annoy. 


THE REARRANGEMENT Of our railroads 


ee in larger groupings has been slow. It 
Silas now seems on the point of proceeding 


more rapidly, in view of ten years of 
hard study by the roads themselves, by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and by shippers and localities 
affected. In the middle of June it was reported that 
four Eastern trunk-line systems with immensely com- 
plicated problems to adjust had reached full agree- 
ments. The Commission will, it is believed in busi- 
ness circles, be inclined to facilitate these proposed 
arrangements. Three things are requisite to the 
successful working of our present American capitalis- 
tic system. On the side of private property there 
must be leaders who deserve and hold the respect and 
confidence of all the parties in interest. On the side 
of the government there must be officials of intelli- 
gence, and probity, not swayed by traditional preju- 
dice against our typical forms of corporation enter- 
prise, while on the other hand they must not yield 
too readily to the views of capital, of labor, of cus- 
tomers, or of politicians. The third factor is the 
regulatory system itself; but this is not as important 
as the presence of able and wise men handling it. For- 
tunately, our railroads today have an unsurpassed 
group of executive and financial heads, most of them 
of long experience, well tested in many emergencies, 
and honored as citizens. On the other hand, all of our 
Presidents, from the days when Mr. Roosevelt made 
Franklin K. Lane a member of the railroad board, 
have chosen men of experience, knowledge and char- 
acter for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


As AN ECONOMIC STATESMAN no man 


“ sri in America is more respected and 
x “ 
9a trusted than Mr. Daniel Willard, 


president of the Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad. As an instance of his activities it is to be 
noted that he is president of the board of trustees of 
the Johns Hopkins University. He is a wise counselor 
and a man of intellectual interests. But he is not 
apart from his fellow men, because he has always 
worked in contact with the country’s citizenship of 
industrial and agricultural toilers. A more reasonable 
and conciliatory mind than Mr. Willard’s could not 
be found anywhere, whether in the ranks of employ- 
ers, or government officials, labor leaders or social- 
welfare workers. At our request, Mr. Willard has 
written a statement for our present number explaining 
the application of the railroads for official approval of 
an increase in freight rates. After all, in a matter of 
this kind, there is no legal or mathematical way of 
finding conclusions. Somebody’s judgment must be 
accepted. Present rates were agreed upon under dif- 
ferent conditions. They are not sacred, and experi- 
ments must be tried. The purpose of government 
regulation could go no farther than to prevent harm, 
and to favor useful, forward steps. The initiative in 
rate-making must always belong, in the nature of 
things, to the people who own a given business, and 
have to live with it and carry it on. It is they who 
face their public every day; and government supervi- 
sion should not be encouraged to set up theories or 
create policies. Elsewhere we are commenting upon 








the character and personnel of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Mr. Willard’s own statement, in 
our view, is not only impressive but convincing. It 
was agreed by the heads of eastern, western, and 
southern railway systems that they should unite in 
applying for rate changes that would improve current 
income. Their formal application was filed with the 
Commission on June 17. As for passenger rates, the 
Southern Pacific and some other lines have been 
making experiments with reduced excursion fares. 


THE MEETING OF the Governors for 
Local annual exchange of views has always 
ToxesNeed = -comed to us a useful affair. The 
Reform : 
states have many problems of their 
own, and are trying a variety of experiments. An ex- 
ample of the influence that may sweep from one or 
two states throughout the entire forty-eight has been 
the adoption of the gasoline tax, which has already 
paid the bills for so much of the physical remaking of 
the United States. The roads that took the farm 
people to the city during years of industrial and com- 
mercial prosperity have now been taking unemployed 
city people back to the farms, There is food and shel- 
ter, and always work to be done, and farms are our 
best refuge in times of trouble. The Governors know 
their own people, and see all these movements at close 
range. In our opinion, the states have no more impor- 
tant problem just now than that of the method of tax- 
ing agricultural real estate. Direct taxes on farms in 
former times—when there was very little intangible 
wealth or white-collar earning power—were at very 
low rates and not seriously out of line. But public ex- 
penditures have enormously increased, tax rates are 
excessively high, and the average farmer is paying 
much more than his proper share. We are at the be- 
ginning of some interesting experiments for a change 
in tax systems that would shift the unjust burden. 


LocaL OMNIBUS LINES and commercial 


— trucks are taking away a great part of 
onme “& _ the business of the railroads. In some 
Highways 


states they pay special license fees, 
but they are by no means sufficiently taxed when it is 
borne in mind that their existence is due solely to the 
free public highways, which have cost many millions 
in each state and many billions in the national aggre- 
gate. The railroads, meanwhile, have usually been 
the largest of the local taxpayers; and their money 
has helped to build the highways used by their new 
competitors. In California and elsewhere, the rail- 
ways are beginning to act as general transportation 
companies, and to operate bus lines and trucks where 
such service may be helpful to merchants and local 
travelers. This also is the case in England and else- 
where in Europe. Under due regulation, the railroads 
should everywhere use the highways on equal terms 
with their competitors. This is written with not the 
slightest prejudice against energetic people who now 
operate merchant trucks and passenger bus lines. We 
are merely remarking that such subjects belong to the 
states for experiment from the standpoint of taxation; 
and that governors may helpfully exchange opinions 
about conditions with which each one has to contend. 
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At THE INDIANA MEETING in June, 
the Governor of Pennsylvania, Hon. 
Gifford Pinchot, laid aside his as- 
signed topic, that of the conservation 
of our forests and timber resources, in order to give 
expression to his feelings about the influence in poli- 
tics and affairs of the electric light and power com- 
panies. Mr. Pinchot began his career as a student of 
forestry, and in President Roosevelt’s period his offi- 
cial work at Washington gave him a leading place 
among those who have shaped our policies, both na- 
tional and state, in the field of the conservation of 
natural resources. This subject in our opinion is 
hardly surpassed by any other today in public im- 
portance. As an immediate topic, it is needless to 
say, the question of unemployment resulting from 
business depression overshadows all others. But this 
very time is especially suited to the acquisition by 
states and counties of areas suitable for public forest 
reserves. Every farmer should be made to understand 
the importance of the proper uses of land, and the 
need of public policies which would help to limit areas 
devoted to crops, and thus tend towards a better bal- 
ance between production and consumption. Upon 
these subjects Mr. Pinchot remains one of our best 
authorities and foremost leaders. Congress must deal 
with the report on public lands and their future dispo- 
sition, rendered some time ago by the commission of 
which Hon. James R. Garfield was chairman. 


Gov. Pinchot 
Chooses His 
Own Topic 


AS REGARDS PUBLIC utility companies, 
they are under the supervision of state 
boards and commissions throughout 
the entire country. In addition, we 
have a newly created Power Board at Washington. 
Mr. Pinchot’s remarks seemed to reflect far more un- 
pleasantly upon the personnel of our public official- 
dom than upon that of the power companies. The 
distinguished Governor of Pennsylvania has, of course, 
to deal with situations in his own state. There is at 
Harrisburg a Public Service Commission of seven 
members, with an elaborate organization and various 
bureaus, including one on “Rates and Tariffs.” The 
commission has its engineers, its statisticians, and its 
experts of various kinds. Everyone may now know 
exactly what the citizen in each state, city and neigh- 
borhood pays for electric power and light. If the 
people of Pennsylvania put in office at Harrisburg, or 
locally, sets of men who seek favors or bribes from 
power companies, in order to allow those companies to 
do business with their customers, such low standards 
in political life should be thoroughly exposed. This is 
a matter for local treatment. In the State of New 
York there has recently been a most exhaustive inves- 
tigation of all phases of the various problems of the 
production for commercial and domestic use of elec- 
tric current and its distribution to urban and rural 
consumers. The larger the companies, the more im- 
possible it becomes for them to take advantage of the 
public. Their business is subject to pitiless criticism. 
People using electricity for domestic lighting, if they 
are past middle age, are as a rule grateful for a service 
that is so amazingly good, and that adds so much 
to their enjoyment and to the efficiency of life, 


What and,— 
Where is the 
“Power Trust’? 
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GOVERNORS ALL—AND PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 


This year's Conference of Governors, at Indianapolis early in June, drew attention to a wealth of presidential timber. The photographer 

gathered in this group the Republican Governor of Pennsylvania and the Democratic Governors of New York, Maryland, and Ohio. From 

left to right they are: Gifford Pinchot of Pennsylvania, Franklin D. Roosevelt of New York, Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland, and 
George White of Ohio. 


PUBLIC REGULATION may here or there 
help to equalize rates and services; 
but power companies thrive upon in- 
creased patronage and upon the good- 
will of their customers. Governor Pinchot, like Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt of New York, has perhaps been in- 
fluenced by the very common mistake of thinking that 
the control of water-power at particular points is the 
vital element, and is the main object and motive of 
power companies. Just now the Niagara-Hudson 
Company is completing an enormous electrical plant 
within a few miles of Niagara Falls that uses coal and 
steam to generate electricity, rather than water power. 
It is not natural resources, but inventive skill and 
business organization that provide us with the un- 
equalled system of electric power and light that adds 
increasingly to the well-being of the American people. 
As consumers, and citizens of interested neighbor- 
hoods, we shall all of us naturally make demands for 
as low rates as we can possibly get. Speaking at large, 
and referring again to Mr. Pinchot’s views, there is in- 
deed a serious forestry question before the American 
public; but as regards electrical service we may con- 
tinue to be grateful to Mr. Edison and the other in- 
ventors, and to men of business acumen, who now give 
us electric lighting at a quarter what it cost years ago. 


The Companies 
Must Cater to 
Their Patrons 


Last MONTH we referred to Mr. 

The Chadbourne Thomas L. Chadbourne’s leadership 
Prin: “0 in the effort to bring about the sta- 
bilization of sugar production in dif- 

ferent countries, as “the most brilliant economic per- 
formance of our decade.” Mr. Chadbourne has re- 


turned from Europe, and has made a statement for 
our readers that has taken the form of an interview 
by a member of our editorial staff. The mission of 
Mr. Chadbourne had its beginning in his endeavor to 
relieve Cuba’s economic plight. But the world-price 
of sugar had fallen so low that it was ruining other 
sugar producing areas besides those of the West In- 
dies. The agreements for marketing under Mr. Chad- 
bourne’s lead do not include the entire world output, 
but they go far enough to promise substantial results. 
Underlying Mr. Chadbourne’s plan, which is now on 
a definite basis of acceptance, is something more than 
will-power and energy. There were maladjustments 
with which many people had been struggling for sev- 
eral years, in their different areas. The situation as 
a whole was ready for a leader who could bring Cuban 
and American interests into agreement with Dutch in- 
terest in Java, as well as with French, Belgian and 
other European interests. In some commodities in- 
creased consumption is the chief need. But in sugar, 
rubber, oil, coffee, lumber and wheat, there has beer 
overproduction with glutted markets and ruinously 
low prices. Mr. Chadbourne’s experience might well 
be applied in some other fields besides that of sugar. 
He has shown us that things can be done; and so he 
supplies some increment of fresh courage in all 
directions. His efforts will have contributed to the 
hopefulness of President Machado and other Cuban 
leaders, who are trying to readjust Cuba’s finances. 
Professor Seligman is making an advisory study for 
Cuba, and his younger assistant, Dr. Carl Shoup, who 
is also a recognized tax expert, has already gone to 
Cuba to make preliminary surveys. Elsewhere, a 
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member of our staff comments upon this financial sur- 
vey, as a result of conversations with Dr. Shoup before 
his departure for Cuba. 


A FEW YEARS AGO it was the fashion of 
politicians to attack oil companies as 
oppressive monopolists. But oil com- 
panies today are in. trouble for the 
simple reason that there is wild and frenzied over- 
production in the world, and especially in the United 
States. Competition is rampant. Speculative oil 
wells are appearing in countless backyards of Okla- 
homa, Texas and California. This is not to mention 
deserts and cattle ranges in New Mexico and new oil 
fields in other commonwealths loved by their native 
sons. No longer can it be said that there are leaders 
in the oil industry who are oppressing the public. 
More monopoly and less competition might well be 
prayed for by a penitent generation that has outlived 
statutory foolishness. In a certain great state gasoline 
has been selling to the consumer at filling stations for 
the price of eight cents a gallon. This includes a 
three-cent tax and a two-cent allowance to the retailer. 
The remaining three cents represent crude oil produc- 
tion, processes of refining, and distribution by the oil 
company to the local dealer. Here we have an ex- 
ample of disastrous loss and waste, due principally to 
the political barnacles who cling to the antediluvian 
doctrine of competition at all hazards. Last month 
two oil companies, former members of the original 
Standard Oil Company, formed a merger without in- 
curring violent opposition. If all our petroleum inter- 
ests were brought into one well-regulated association, 
to conserve resources and stabilize prices, everybody 
would be better off. Railroads, electric power, oil, 
sugar—these are but a few of the great economic ac- 
tivities that demand modern solutions. 


Competition 
as It Serves 
the Oil Industry 


THIS NUMBER of the Review deals 
largely with topics of practical eco- 
nomics. The word economics means 
the business ordering of households, 
industries, communities, governments, and the com- 
mercialized world. These questions must be paramount 
during the present summer. As Mr. Hoover puts it, 
at least ninety-five per cent. of our families have one 
bread winner who is not out of a paying job. Farms 
and gardens can absorb—for purposes of food and 
shelter—many of those who within the past ten years 
have gone to towns and cities. Revived industries 
within a year or two will once more turn the tide, and 
call back from the farms many capable young men 
and women. Mr. Hoover’s address at Indianapolis on 
June 15 is the best summary statement regarding this 
period of depression, its causes, and its possible rem- 
edies, that any statesman or economist at home or 
abroad has thus far presented, and we are publishing 
it in large part. It is with no partisan motive whatso- 
ever that we endorse Mr. Hoover’s views of the tariff, 
the relations between domestic and foreign trade, and 
the reform of tax systems; we accept the optimism of 
his splendid outlook for the coming twenty years of 
the United States. It happens that under our system 
the President leads us as a dictator in times of war, 


The President 
Summarizes 
Conditions 
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and stands in a position to synthesize our efforts in 
times of economic stress and strain like the present. 
If the people wish to elect a Democrat in November, 
1932, the new man will take office on the 4th of March, 
1933; and all of us—certainly including Mr. Hoover 
and Mr. Coolidge—will do our best as loyal citizens to 
make the next President’s leadership useful to America 
and to mankind. Meanwhile, there remain six months 
of the present year, twelve months of next year, and 
two months of the following year, during which Mr. 
Hoover must remain at the helm; and our ship of state 
ought through that period of twenty months to en- 
counter no mutinies, and to sail on with disputes and 
confusion reduced to a minimum. 


IF OUR READERS will study carefully 


potency the article by Mr. Simonds on the 
nioagine present position of Germany, they will 


understand better the allusions in Mr. 
Hoover’s Indianapolis address to the effect of foreign 
conditions upon our slow economic recovery. Secre- 
tary Stimson has published exact information regard- 
ing our army and navy as part of the preliminary data 
for the Geneva Conference on militarism. With the 
shrinkage of our foreign trade, the tide of transoceanic 
travel has also ebbed by almost half. In due time, 
however, Americans will visit Europe in greater num- 
bers than ever. The Russian trade problem chiefly 
concerns European countries. The demand for pro- 
tecting our home markets against dumping, whether 
from Russia or elsewhere, will prove irresistible. Per- 
haps Europe should call a conference to provide for 
a unified system of dealing with tiie commercial side 
of Stalinism. The strictly internal side of the Russian 
policy belongs, of course, to the Russian people them- 
selves. Our readers will find some relief in turning 
to General Sherrill’s sympathetic picture of progress in 
Palestine under the British Mandate. He takes a 
more encouraging view of Zionism than some other 
writers; but he is a keen observer and reports con- 
cerning what he has seen on a very recent visit. 


ARCHIMEDES WORKED at his scientific 


— problems regardless of noise and 
ipod clamor in the street. Our own inves- 
Vacation 


tigators go on, regardless of outside 
disturbances. The present year is one of continual ad- 
vancement all along the frontiers of scientific research 
and discovery. Dr. Free, who is one of our best 
authorities, and who has been himself active in the 
particular lines of study that his article describes, 
gives us a surprising account of industry’s successful 
attempts to reduce those noises and clamors of our 
machine age that are detrimental alike to health and 
comfort. While we talk about education in the ab- 
stract, our army of educators, engaged in training the 
younger generation, is intent upon the one great object 
of making people fit for the kind of life that they must 
live. The individual who can help himself, and at the 
same time work in codperation with his fellows, will 
rebuild an America that can cope with all the new dif- 
ficulties that are incidental to those new advantages 
that Mr. Hoover predicts in his outline of a twenty- 


year program. 
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AS IN 1914 


The former 
German Crown 
Prince, flanked 
by two gen- 
erals, reviews a 
veterans’ 
demonstration 
in Breslau. 
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From May 13 to June 14 


DEPRESSION 


May 


i 


24.. 


., 


. WASHINGTON—The 


WaAsHINGTON—The executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor says: “Suffering and distress pre- 
vail. . . . There are strong indications that we are 
facing a third winter of distressing unemployment. 
Notwithstanding this . . . a number of employers are 
attempting further to reduce the purchasing power of 
the masses of the people through the imposition of wage 
reductions. . . . The council believes that a wage cut- 
ting policy will positively contribute toward continua- 
tion of the existing unemployment situation.” 


. NANKING—It becomes known that the Chinese gov- 


ernment is considering calling an international confer- 
ence on silver. Next day Assistant Secretary of State 
Castle says the United States will be glad to partici- 
pate, but on June 3 President Hoover telegraphs Sena- 
tor Smoot in Salt Lake City that a conference is now 
impossible. Great Britain is considered the chief ob- 
jector, because demonetizing silver in India has dumped 
large quantities on the already depressed market. 


. RomE—The Pope outlines his forthcoming encyclical 


in a world-wide radio broadcast. On May 23 he pub- 
lishes the text, 20,000 words written in his own hand. 
It asks more equal division of the fruits of enterprise, 
permitting labor also to save a small amount of capi- 
tal. He denounces Communism as “the enemy of the 
Church and God himself,” but is more lenient to so- 
cialism, even though saying that “no good Catholic 
can be a good Socialist.” 


Department of Labor announces 
that industrial employment in fifteen groups rose .2 
of 1 per cent. in April, while the monthly payroll 
totals for the same groups went down 1.5 per cent. 


Topacco consumption in 1930 showed a decline from 
1929. Per capita consumption was: 
1929 1930 
CiBaCONNES: — osciecces ies etn 971 937 
Cites 2 geo sgeae 60 53 
Pounds tobacco ...,....+.- 3.09 2.94 


Present Hoover and his Cabinet, having studied the 
economic state of the country, find “many favorable 
factors.” On May 31 these factors are published in a 
Department of Commerce survey, which declares that 
the low point in business was reached in January, 
with slight but continued improvement since then. 


ass 


: 


Jun 


New Yorx—Continued wage cuts will postpone indefi- 
nitely continuation of recent increases in retail sales, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce tells the Advertising 
Club. 


VaLLEY Force—President Hoover delivers a Memorial 
Day address: “The American people are going through 
another Valley Forge at this time. . . . Many have lost 
the savings of a lifetime, many are unemployed, all 
know the misgivings of doubt and grave concern for 
the future. ... We are still fighting this war of inde- 
pendence. We must not be misled by the claim that 
the source of all wisdom is the government. . . . Such 
battles as we are in the midst of today cannot be won 
by any single stroke, by any one strategy sprung from 
the mind of any single genius. . . . Rather must we pin 
our faith upon the inventiveness, the resourcefulness, 
the initiative of every one of us.” 


e 


. CALIFORNIA—The Oil Survey Committee, organized to 


study the industry in this state, reports existing wells 
can supply twice what is consumed, drilling still goes 
on, and prices are demoralized. “Modification of the 
anti-trust laws permitting actions obviously in the 
public interest is imperative.” 


. NEw York—World-wide economic catastrophe, which 


can be mitigated but not avoided, is predicted by Sir 
George Paish, governor of the London School of 
Economics. The trouble is mainly political, he says, 
politicians of each nation acting independently, with 
the result that they hamper trade. 


WasHincTton—A new high record in monetary gold in 
this country was reached May 31, the Treasury an- 
nounces. The sum is $4,797,132,001. 


Cuicaco—Two large bank mergers take place: the 
Foreman State-National Bank and its affiliated 
Foreman-State Trust and Savings Bank are absorbed 
by the First National Bank of Chicago; and the Cen- 
tral Trust Company and the National Bank of the 
Republic merge. Bankers issue reassuring statements, 
but six small banks, three of them identified with 
Foreman State interests, close. In subsequent days a 
total of twenty-six small banks, with deposits of 
$70,500,000 when last checked, close. Support from big 
banks finally halts the uneasiness. 
35 








36 The 


10... Parts—Finance Minister Flandrin tells the Chamber 
of Deputies that the position of the French Line is 
precarious. Yesterday the Fabre Line was reported as 
a possible purchaser. Premier Laval proposes a sub- 
sidy of about $11,000,000 on the understanding that the 
Fabre Line will put up $4,500,000 and set up a close 
working agreement with the French Line. 


{2 .. SourHampton, England—A sharp drop in Atlantic pas- 
senger travel leads to cancellation of tomorrow’s sail- 
ings of the Franconia and Calgaric. It is understood 
that leading shipping companies have arranged to cut 
down the number of trips made. One large liner just 
arrived with income from its trip paying only one- 
third its expenses. Lack of the usual number of 
American summer tourists is the chief cause. 


UNITED STATES 
Ma 


16..OrancE, Virginia—President Hoover, at his summer 
camp, discusses plans for saving $20,000,000 in the In- 
terior Department in the next three fiscal years. Sub- 
sequent week-end discussions of government economy 
bring plans for eliminating fifty-three army posts val- 
ued at $22,000,000. Postal savings are $38,000,000 in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, and $15,000,000 next year. 
Navy savings are to be $25,000,000 in two years. The 
Marine Corps will be reduced in strength to 16,500 
men, or less, to save $1,000,000. 


2)... Wasuincron—Ogden L. Mills, Under-Secretary of 
the Treasury, sees no reason for raising taxes during 
the next session of Congress. It might be necessary, 
but “we should so adjust our tax system that year in 
and year out there will be no great variation between 
receipts and expenditures.” 


23... WitH a $1,000,000,000 deficit ahead, Secretary of the 
Treasury Mellon in a radio address advocates changes 
in the tax laws to meet government expenses ade- 
quately in both depression and prosperity. Past sur- 
pluses and the present deficit come largely from rely- 
ing “for two-thirds of our tax revenue on the income 
tax, which is subject to sweeping variations.” 


25 ..THE Supreme Court, five to four, denies citizenship to 
Douglas Clyde Macintosh, professor at Yale Divinity 
School, and Miss Marie Bland, Canadian war nurse. 
Both objected to agreeing in advance to bear arms in 
any future war, though they had served in the World 
War as chaplain and nurse. 


31... Secretary of the Treasury Mellon announces that he 
invites subscriptions, “from the people of the United 
States, for 3% per cent. Treasury bonds of 1946 of 
an issue of gold bonds of the United States. The amount 
of the offering will be $800,000,000 or thereabouts.” 
On June 4 he announces that subscriptions were re- 
ceived for $6,000,000,000. The amount actually issued 
will be from $818,000,000 to $820,000,000. 


June 
| .. THE Supreme Court upholds the freedom of the press 
by a five-to-four decision, declaring the Minnesota 
press law unconstitutional. It is held that adequate 
protection is provided by libel laws, and that a law 
providing censorship in advance of publication violates 
the Constitution. 


2... THE White House estimates that the deficit at the end 
of the fiscal year will be $900,000,000 to $950,000,000. 


Tue Department of Justice announces abandonment of 
attempts to stop the merger of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York and the Vacuum Oil Company. 
This will permit the first union between two offsprings 
of the old Standard Oil Company, ordered in 1911 to 
divest itself of thirty-three subsidiaries. 
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4..New Yorx—Consolidation of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey with the Standard Oil of Cali- 
fornia is again revived. This would form the world’s 
largest petroleum company having assets of about 
$2,375,000,000, controlling about one-quarter of the 
country’s oil business. The company would also be 
larger than the old Standard Oil Company. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 

May 

18 ..Geneva—The most dangerous dispute between great 
powers that the League of Nations has dealt with is 
settled satisfactorily, when Germany and Austria 
agree to meet the French demand that they halt ne- 
gotiations for their proposed customs union pending 
reference of the issue to the World Court. Next day 
the League Council votes to refer this dispute to the 
Court for an advisory opinion; in a night session it 
names Arthur Henderson, Foreign Secretary of Great 
Britain, as president of the World Disarmament Con- 
ference of 1932. 


2|.. ESTABLISHMENT of an international farm mortgage 
credit bank, under League auspices, is approved by the 
Council. It is expected to open in fall. 


22 .. FEBRUARY 2, 1932, is set as the date for convening the 
1932 conference. A special building near the present 
Secretariat will be built to house it, and will be used 
permanently for disarmament work. The United 
States, with seven other non-League nations (Mexico, 
Turkey, Soviet Russia, Brazil, Afghanistan, Costa Rica, 
Ecuador, Egypt) are to be invited, it is officially decided. 


Apvisory opinions on Danzig and Memel, sore spots 
left from the War, are requested of the World Court. 


23... THE sixty-third session of the Council ends. 


June 

14... WasHincton—In order to stimulate publicity about 
armaments, Secretary Stimson publishes the complete 
figures on United States armament requested, as from 
all nations, by the League. Total Army effectives are 
117,937; Navy, 109,886; air forces (Army and Navy), 
25,680. Expenditures for the fiscal year ending June 
30 are: Army, $350,457,317; Navy, $375,291,828; air 
forces, $110,070,314. 


EUROPEAN UNION 
May 


14... Parts—The most far-reaching scheme of economic re- 
habilitation of Europe yet proposed is handed to 
representatives of all nations represented on the Pan- 
European committee. The plan envisages codrdinat- 
ing the whole economic structure of Europe, gradually 
at first, but developing until the Continent functions as 
a whole. Foreign Minister Briand leaves for Geneva. 


15..Geneva—The European Union Commission meets with 
the shadow of Briand’s repudiation in the French 
presidential election over it, Briand being regarded as 
sponsor of the European Union idea. Foreign Minis- 
ter Henderson of Great Britain takes the helm, sup- 
porting Briand’s work. 


16.. GERMANY and France, in the persons of their foreign 
ministers, Curtius and Briand, clash in debate in the 
European Union Commission. France gives out the 
text of her plan, which is a detailed scheme built 
around four points: relief of eastern farming nations 
through preferential wheat tariffs; extension of the 
cartel system with the help of lower tariffs; special 
privileges for Austria; improvement of credit facilities 
through the League mortgage bank, and loans. 
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18 .. Maxi Litvinoff, Soviet Foreign Minister, proposes an Bertin—Once more the eighty-four-year-old Presi- 











economic pact of non-aggression to the European 
Union Commission. For the first time in history dele- 
gates of Russia and the capitalist nations talk in a 
mood of practical business rather than veiled hostility. 


19... ForeIGN Minister Henderson of Great Britain makes a 


stirring appeal for action, blaming tariffs, war debts, 
and the scramble after gold for the tragedy of people 
starving while others suffer from overproduction. Fur- 
ther talks indicate favorable reception of Litvinoff’s 
proposal for an anti-dumping and economic non- 
aggression agreement. 


20..AFTER day and night meetings considering the many 


plans submitted, the European Union’s subcommittee 
reports on a plan of study somewhat like the French 
suggestion. It recommends: preferential tariffs for 
eastern European wheat countries as a temporary ex- 
ception to the most-favored nation clause; study of 
extension of the cartel system; renewal of the attempt 
to put a tariff truce into force; pushing British bi- 
lateral negotiations with seven states; long-term cred- 
its through the League’s financial committee. 


2\| .. THE Commission adopts a detailed program of economic 


action that includes study of the non-aggression pact 
proposed by Russia. 


GERMANY 


y 
19... Kiet—The Deutschland, a battleship built in cruiser 


size and known as the Ersatz Preussen during con- 
struction, slides down the ways ahead of time during 
launching ceremonies. President Hindenburg calls 
after her, “Deutschland be thy name,” while the 
champagne bottle falls to the ground unsmashed. 
Though regarding the incident as a bad omen, Ger- 
many rejoices in the ship as demonstrating a victory 
over the restrictions of the peace treaties. 


30..Brestau, East Prussia—The most impressive military 


demonstration since the War is given by 150,000 Ger- 
man members of the Stahlhe!m veterans’ organization. 
In a vast meadow the former Crown Prince, General 
Mackensen of war fame, and General von Seeckt, 
founder of the present small professional army, looks 
on. The Stahihelm members, in field gray uniforms, 
turn at a command to face the Polish frontier thirty- 
five miles away, raise their right arms, and swear not 
to rest until the land lost by Germany to Poland after 
the War is restored. Enthusiastic Nationalist on- 
lookers thunder their cry of “Front Heil!” Poland 
subsequently makes a formal protest in Berlin, where 
the reply is forecast that Stahlhelm is a private organ- 
ization, not under government control. 


3] .. Brertin—The impending visit of Chancellor Breuning 


and Foreign Minister Curtius to England, originally 
planned to discuss disarmament, is now taken as an 
prelude to formal opening of the reparations issue. 


June 
3... DuesseLporrF—More than 1400 leaders of industrial 


Western Germany, among them some of the most dis- 
tinguished in the country, urge Chancellor Breuning 
to rule the country as a dictator, heading a group of 
competent men—industrialists—regardless of party. 


Wasuincton—Secretary of State Stimson announces he 
will take a vacation in Europe, sailing late in June and 
returning late in August. He will visit Italy, France, 
Germany, England. He declares he has no political 
mission, but that he will call upon foreign officials. 


5 .. Lonpon—Chancellor Bruening and Foreign Minister 


Curtius arrive. Bruening speaks of the burden of 
German taxation, restiveness, and radicalism. 


dent Hindenburg affixes a firm signature to an emer- 
gency decree, under Article 48 of the Constitution, 
raising the tax burden of the German people. He 
signs with a suppressed sigh, dons knickers and an 
Alpine hat, and leaves for a vacation in East Prussia. 


6.. Bertin—Germany’s new emergency tax decree is pub- 


lished. The preamble says: “After drawing upon the 
last ounce of reserve and the last atom of strength 
still possessed by our people .. . it is our duty ... to 
announce openly before all the world that we have 
reached the limit of the sacrifices we are able to lay on 
our people.” Civil service salaries, cut in February, 
are cut again. The already inadequate dole is cut five 
per cent. more. A sugar tax is doubled by adding 
three cents a pound. Salaried wage earners are cut 
further. The government faces a deficit of $500,000,000. 


CHEQUERS, England—Conferences in the Prime Minis- 
ter’s country residence begin, lasting well into the 
night and beginning again early Sunday morning. 
Rain drips from the trees outside, and discussions in 
the warmth within are secret. When the conversa- 
tions end June 7, a communiqué, making no reference 
to disarmamént, says: “Both parties were agreed that 
in addition to efforts and measures of a national char- 
acter, a revival of confidence and prosperity depend 
upon international codperation.” This is taken to in- 
dicate the desirability of united international action to 
consider debt revision. 


8 . . Parts—The French reaction to Chequers is largely nega- 


tive, because of a feeling that debt reduction would 
benefit Germany alone. France feels it would have to 
give up its army and security to help Germany, and 
there are indications that the nation would see the 
collapse of Germany rather than of post-War treaties. 


9 .. WasHIncToN—The State Department announces that 


the Administration has not changed its debt policy and 
will not initiate bargaining disarmament for debt 
reduction. 


10..New Yorx—Secretary of the Treasury Mellon sails 


to see his son Paul take a post-graduate degree at 
Cambridge. To reports that his trip is to enable him 
to discuss changes in debt policy he says: “I am sorry 
if people should think so, but I am not.” 


Lonpon—Prime Minister MacDonald tells the House 
of Commons that he does not favor a conference on 
war debts now. Yesterday Foreign Minister Briand 
assured the French Chamber of Deputies that there 
would be no revision of the Young Plan. 


12..Gotp and exchange withdrawals from the Reichsbank 


reach new highs—about 150,000,000 marks for the day. 
Since June 1 more than 650,000,000 marks have been 
withdrawn, which amounts to about one-quarter of the 
bank’s reserves. Political uncertainty is the cause. 


13... WAsHINcToN—Under-Secretary of State William R. 


Castle says that while the debt policy of the govern- 
ment is clearly established and remains unchanged, the 
Administration would in any crisis have to consider 
whether any temporary change was necessary. This 
goes further than any previous statement. 


BertiIn—The Reichsbank raises its rediscount rate 
from 5 to 7 per cent. to calm nervousness that has now 
brought withdrawals in 835,000,000 marks from the 
gold and foreign reserves of the bank. Private rates 
jump from 6 to 8 per cent., adding to the difficulties of 
German industry, already struggling without reserves. 

















RUSSIA 

May 

19 .. Moscow—Soviet authorities are preparing a new five- 
year plan, to go into effect early in 1933. This indi- 
cates belief that the present plan will be completed by 
the end of 1932, or four and one-half years. 









26..JOHN CALpER, the American engineer who supervised 
construction of the Stalingrad tractor plant and other 
factories, is appointed adviser to the Soyoustroy, the 
Soviet central authority for all construction work. 
Work in this department has been inefficient, many 
foreign experts complaining that they cannot get re- 
sults because they are not given full authority. On 
June 1, Mr. Calder is also detailed to supervise the 
Soviet Union steel building trust, Stalmost, which con- 
trols ninety plants being built or remodeled. 
















3] .. THE homeless waifs left from the War and famine, who 
used to roam the streets of Russia’s cities to become 
pickpockets and thieves, are being educated and 
taught to work. The government says their number 
has been reduced from 750,000 to 4500. 








Prospects for Soviet agriculture under the new five- 
year plan of 1933 are outlined by M. Wolf, a director 
of the Commissariat of Agriculture. More than 53 per 
cent. of all peasant holdings are now collectivized, he 
says. The new plan will provide electric power for 
farms, agricultural-product plants, and chemical de- 
velopment. Huge canning factories are included. 
“Experts are now studying what new products of this 
nature we can export to the world market.” 















June 

10..Horny-HanpEeD Bolshevist peasants from _ sovietized 
farms are again to have the privilege of clipping bond 
couvons—bearing ten per cent. a year. Moscow an- 
nounces the second issue of a state loan. The last 
issue brought a billion rubles ($500,000,000) and this 
is to bring 1,600,000,000 rubles. One part bears the ten 
per cent. annual coupons, the other no interest but a 
chance for big lottery prizes. 


BRITISH EMPIRE 








Ma 

4. on Minister MacDonald’s commission, 
after investigating the dole, reports. The system has a 
deficit of about $400,000,000, and current income meets 
only half the current charges, adding about $5,000,000 
a week to the deficit. The Commission, whose report 
is for the interim and not final, declares that the sys- 
tem will not function when the number of unemployed 
is 2,500,000 or more. It suggests means of reducing 
dole payments by $165,000,000 a year, and for adding 
$45,000,000 a year to contributions to it. 














June 
8.. THE WarLinc WALL in Jerusalem, according to a com- 
mission inquiring into its status because of the Arab- 
Jewish riots there in 1929, is owned by the Arabs. The 
report grants Jews right of access for devotions. 











9 ., MELBourNE—A plan for financial rehabilitation of Aus- 
tralia, which recently defaulted interest payments on 
some of its bonds, is agreed upon. Bitter political ene- 
mies agree on government economies, and ask the 
people to make a voluntary conversion of government 
bonds from 5.4 per cent. to 4 per cent. 








10..Lonnoon—A new general election becomes possible 
through a Liberal amendment to the Labor penny-in- 
the-pound land tax. It is made an issue between the 
two parties, the Conservatives being ready to support 
the Liberals and thus turn the government out. In 
_the end, after several tense days, concessions are made 
by both parties, chiefly Labor, and the crisis is avoided. 
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Bomsay—The All-India Congress Party working com- 
mittee decides that Mahatma Gandhi will go to London 
for the Indian conference in fall, regardless of Hindu- 
Moslem differences. Gandhi had seen little use in 
going to London to lay the foundations for a new order 
in India unless they agreed among themselves. 








ITALY 

Ma 

21... Rome—High tension arises between the Italian Gov- 
ernment and the Holy See. It is caused by student 
riots between Catholics and Fascists, arising from a 
long-simmering dispute over the status of the Catholic 
Action. This is a lay organization devoted to propa- 
gation, practice, and defense of Catholic principles “in 
individual, family, and social life.” It has about half 
a million members in 15,000 clubs. 


30.. Premier Musso.ini orders dissolution of the Catholic 
Action all over Italy. Police proceed to close the club- 
houses throughout the country, including three play- 
grounds in Rome financed by the American Knights 


of Columbus. Pope Pius places the Catholic Action 
under direct control of the Bishops, thus removing the 
distinction between the organization and the church— 
the Fascisti having professed allegiance to the Holy 
See while closing the clubs. 


RELATIONS between Church and State had been amic- 
ably settled when, on February 11, 1929, three docu- 
ments were signed at the Lateran Palace in Rome. 
They were: (1) A treaty eliminating the Roman Ques- 
tion which had strained relations since the unification 
of Italy; (2) A concordat regulating relations between 
Church and Italy; (3) A convention settling financial 
matters between them. 


THE DISPUTE hinges on Article 43 of the Concordat, 
which says: “The Italian State recognizes the organi- 
zations depending from the Catholic Action in so far 
as they ... pursue activities outside of all political 
parties ... for furtherance . .. of Catholic principles.” 
The Fascists charge that this prohibition of political 
activity was violated, which the Church denies. 


June 

9.. THE ITALIAN government replies to two Vatican notes 
and a memorandum on the Catholic Action dispute. 
It regrets the student attacks, but otherwise does not 
give in. Thus the diplomatic deadlock is broken, 
clearing the way for peaceful settlement of the issue. 


SPAIN 

May 

13... Maprm—After announcing when it first came to power 
that personal property of the King would be inviolate 
the republican government decrees: “Whereas the 
former King of Spain, Don Alfonso de Bourbon, ex- 
ercised tyrannical powers during his reign and in 1923 
broke his oath to uphold the Constitution. . . . There- 
fore the Minister of Finance is authorized to seize 
the three palaces in Madrid, Santander, and San 
Sebastian and all their contents, including .. . all the 
King’s interests and investments in Spain.” 


22 .. CcMPLETE RELIGIOUS freedom is decreed by the Repub- 
lican government of Spain, whose constitution recog- 
nized only the Roman Catholic Church. The decree 
says that “No employee of the State will be forced to 

. . acknowledge his religion. .. . Nobody .. . will be 
forced to participate in religious ceremonies. . . . All 
religions may be professed privately or publicly.” 


June 
| .. THE Casrnet sets July 14 as the date for assembly of 
the Constituent Cortes to rewrite Spain’s constitution. 





















FRANCE 


Ma 

13. ,, aT re Paul Doumer is elected president 
of France by the Senators and Deputies. He defeats 
Foreign Minister Briand, whose rejection is considered 
a repudiation of his German reconciliation policy. 


28 ..In a turbulent session of the Chamber, the Cabinet of 
Premier Laval is supported by majorities ranging from 
35 to 76 on questions of foreign and internal policies. 
One deputy shouts, “We are voting confidence in you, 
but we don’t approve your policy.” 


June 
13... Present Doumer takes office, without the change in 
government which had been rumored. 


AUSTRIA 
Ma 


27... ViENNA—The gravest twenty-four hours in the stormy 
twelve years of the Austrian Republic pass in doubt 
over the government’s financial future. It is estimated 
that $160,000,000 will have to be guaranteed by the 
government to foreign banking interests in France, 
England, or elsewhere, sought as rescuers of the fail- 
ing kreditanstalt. 


29 .. BastE—The Bank for International Settlements an- 
nounces that it and ten central banks of various na- 
tions have agreed to stand behind the Bank of Austria 
with credits. 


June 

8..A MONTHLY board meeting of the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements confirms arrangements for putting 
100,000,000 schillings ($14,000,000) at the disposal of 
the Bank of Austria. 


WHEAT 
Ma 
15... Lonpon—Samuel R. McKelvie, former Governor of 
Nebraska and member of the Federal Farm Board, 
and fellow delegates arrive to attend a conference of 
eleven wheat export nations to remedy overproduction. 


18..Russtan delegates declare that if export quotas are 
set up, Russia will demand one based on her pre-war 
production, when she supplied almost one-third of the 
total world exports. 


19..Austr1a and Poland propose a plan for ending the 
wheat crisis by establishing an international export 
pool. Eastern European nations support it, Canada 
and the United States do not. Mr. McKelvie makes 
a long speech saying the United States believes all 
should curtail wheat production, but makes no sug- 
gestion as to how curtailment could be enforced. 


20..Detecates of all attending countries but the United 
States approve the Polish proposal for an international 
body to control wheat exports on a quota basis for each. 


23..THE Lonpon wheat conference ends, having accom- 
plished nothing beyond setting up a committee to or- 
ganize collection of statistics already existing. 


29... Cuicaco—As the closing gong of the Board of Trade 
sounds, the government’s financing of wheat purchases 
ends. The government now has on hand more than 
200,000,000 bushels of grain. Its loss on wheat opera- 
tions will be about $90,000,000. 

June 

3... WueatT prices reach a new low, July wheat closing at 
57c a bushel, the lowest Chicago quotation since 1896. 


9... WasHincton—The Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
reports that the winter wheat crop, about to be har- 
vested, will exceed last year’s by 45,000,000 bushels. 
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RAILROADS 
May 
21..New York—With railroad income at its lowest level 
since 1921, the heads of Eastern roads decide to ask 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to raise freight 
rates “to a level which will restore the credit and the 
service of the carriers.” 


26.. Wasuincton—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
rejects an informal request to initiate its own investi- 
gation into the difficulties of the railroads. 


27 .. CHANGES in anti-trust law to allow railroads to oper- 
ate bus lines on the same basis as motor transport 
companies, and federal regulation of interstate bus 
and truck lines, are urged on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the Association of Railroad Executives. 


June 

|| .. Executives of all railroads decide to request an in- 
crease of 15 per cent. in freight rates. It would not be 
applied uniformly, being subject to local variations. 


12... Executives of the Eastern roads complete plans for 
filing a consolidation plan straightening out disputed 
points in the plan filed last January. It involves four 
systems revolving around the New York Central, 
Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and Chesapeake & 
Ohio-Nickel Plate systems. 


TARIFFS 
May 
21 ..New Yorx—Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce, tells the Export Managers’ Club that America’s 
high tariff has not resulted in reprisals from other 
countries. He cites figures in support of his argument. 


27..AN EXTRA session of: Congress to cut tariff rates in 
sweeping reductions of from 25 to 50 per cent. is urged 
before the National Foreign Trade Council by Peter 
Fletcher, president of the National Council of Ameri- 
can Importers and Traders. Other speakers, including 
Thomas Lamont of J. P. Morgan & Co., declare that 
tariff barriers must come down before depression can 
end. James A. Farrell, president of the United States 
Steel Corporation, disagrees. 


June 
| .. Orrawa—Premier Bennett announces the budget in 
the Canadian House of Commons, which includes a 
new tariff making about 200 rate changes. The impor- 
tant ones affect the United States, British preference 
tariffs being largely unchanged. 


DIED 

May 

14... New Yorx—David Belasco, theatrical producer, 76, of 
heart attack after a long illness following pneumonia. 
Born in a San Francisco cellar, he went on the stage 
at eleven. He wrote or produced more than 200 plays, 
managed a succession of famous stars, and earned his 
fame notably for the perfection of staging details. 


20.. New YorK—Ralph Barton, caricaturist, 39, suicide. He 
sold his first drawing to the now defunct Puck for $3, 
and subsequently worked for the leading illustrated 
magazines. He became rich, traveled much, and was 
four times married and divorced. 


June 

4... Oyster Bay, New York—Mortimer L. Schiff, 54, heart 
disease. Educated in private schools and Amherst ’96, 
he went into railroading. Then two years banking in 
Hamburg and London, and back in 1900 to join his 
father’s private banking firm, Kuhn, Loeb & Co. He 
became a senior partner. In early May he had been 
made president of the Boy Scouts of America, and he 
had long been prominent in Jewish charities. 































































Bess: DEPRESSION is the dominant subject be- 
fore the country and the world today. Its 
blight stretches from all quarters of the globe to every 
business place and every cottage door in our land. De- 
pressions are not new experiences, though none has 
hitherto been so widespread. We have passed through 
no less than fifteen major depressions in the last cen- 
tury. We have learned something as the result of each 
of these experiences. From this one we shall gain stif- 
fening and economic discipline, a greater knowledge 
upon which we must build a better safeguarded sys- 
tem. We have come out of each previous depression 
into a period of prosperity greater than ever before. 
We shall do so this time. 

As we look beyond the horizons of our own troubles 
and consider the events in other lands, we know that 
the main causes of the extreme violence and the long 
continuance of this depression came not from within 
but from outside the United States. Had our wild 
speculation; our stock promotion with its infinite losses 
and hardship to innocent people; our loose and ex- 
travagant business methods; and our unprecedented 
drought, been our only disasters we would have recov- 
ered months ago. 

I do not at all minimize the economic interdepend- 
ence of the world, but despite this the potential and re- 
deeming strength of the United States in the face of 
this situation is that we are economically more self- 
contained than any other great nation. This degree of 
independence gives assurance that with the passing of 
the temporary dislocations and shocks we can and will 
make a large measure of recovery irrespective of the 
rest of the world. We did so with even worse foreign 
conditions in 1921. 

We can roughly indicate this high degree of self-con- 
tainment. Our average annual production of movable 
goods before the depression was about fifty billion dol- 
lars. We exported yearly about five billions, or 10 per 
cent. The world disruption has temporarily reduced 
our exports to about three and one-half billions. In 
other words, the shrinkage of foreign trade by one and 
one-half billions amounts to only 2 or 3 per cent. of our 
total productivity. Yet as a result of all the adverse 
forces our production has been reduced by, roughly, 
ten or twelve billions. This sharp contrast between a 
national shrinkage of, say, $12,000,000,000 and a loss of 
$1,500,000,000 from export trade is an indication of the 
disarrangement of our own internal production and 
consumption. 

Some of this enlarged dislocation is also due to the 
foreign effects upon prices of commodities and securi- 
ties. Moreover, the repeated shocks from political dis- 
turbance and revolution in foreign countries stimulate 
fear and hesitation among our business men. These 
fears and apprehensions are unnecessarily increased by 
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that minority of people who would make political capi- 
tal out of the depression through magnifying our un- 
employment and losses. Other small groups in the 
business world make their contribution to distress by 
raids on our markets with purpose to profit from de- 
preciation of securities and commodities. Both groups 
are within the law; they are equally condemned by 
our public and business opinion; they are by no means 
helpful to the nation. 

We must bear in mind at all times our marvelous 
resources in land, mines, mills, man power, brain power, 
and courage. Over 95 per cent. of our families have 
either an income or a breadwinner employed. Our 
people are working harder and are resolutely engaged, 
individually and collectively, in overhauling and im- 
proving their methods and services. That is the funda- 
mental method of repair to the wreckage from our 
boom of two years ago; it is the remedy to the impacts 
from abroad. It takes time, but it is going on. Al- 
though fear has resulted in unnecessary reduction in 
spending, yet these very reductions are piling up sav- 
ings in our savings banks until today they are the 
largest in our history. Surplus money does not remain 
idle for long. Ultimately it is the most insistent pro- 
moter of enterprise and of optimism. Consumption of 
retail goods in many lines is proceeding at a higher rate 
than last year. The harvest prospects indicate recov- 
ery from the drought and increased employment in 
handling the crop. Revolutions in many countries have 
spent themselves, and stability is on the ascendancy. 
Underlying forces of recovery are asserting themselves. 


y= WE ARE fostering the slow but positive 
processes of the healing of our economic 
wounds, our citizens are necessarily filled with anxiety, 
and in their anxiety there is the natural demand for 
more and more drastic action by the federal govern- 
ment. Many of their suggestions are sound and help- 
ful. Every suggestion which comes within the proper 
authority and provinces of the Executive is given 
most earnest consideration. We are, of course, con- 
fronted with scores of theoretical panaceas_ which, 
however well intended, would inevitably delay recov- 
ery. Some timid people, black with despair, have 
lost faith in our American system. They demand 
abrupt and positive change. Others have seized upon 
the opportunities of discontent to agitate for the adop- 
tion of economic patent medicines from foreign lands. 
Others have indomitable confidence that by some 
legerdemain we can legislate ourselves out of world- 
wide depression. Such views are as accurate as the be- 
lief we can exorcise a Caribbean hurricane by law. 

For instance, nothing can be gained in recovery of 
employment by detouring capital away from industry 
and commerce into the Treasury of the United States, 
either by taxes or loans, on the assumption that the 
Government can create more employment by use of 
these funds than can industry and commerce itself. 
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Plan for America 


By HERBERT HOOVER 


While I am a strong advocate of expansion of useful 
public works in hard times, and we have trebled our 
federal expenditure in aid to unemployment, yet there 
are limitations upon the application of this principle. 
Not only must we refrain from robbing industry and 
commerce of its capital, and thereby increasing unem- 
ployment, but such works require long engineering and 
legal interludes before they produce actual employ- 
ment. Above all, schemes of public works which have 
no reproductive value would result in sheer waste. The 
remedy to economic depression is not waste but the 
creation and distribution of wealth. 

It has been urged that the federal government should 
abandon its system of employment agencies and should 
appropriate large sums to subsidize their establishment 
in other hands. I have refused to accept such schemes, 
as they would in many places endow political organiza- 
tions with the gigantic patronage of workmen’s jobs. 
That would bring about the most vicious tyranny ever 
set up in the United States. 


We INDUSTRY as well as agriculture we are 
concerned not merely in the immediate 
problems of the depression. From the experience of 
this depression will come not only a greatly sobered and 
more efficient economic system than we possessed two 
years ago but a greater knowledge of its weaknesses as 
well as a greater intelligence in correcting them. When 
the time comes that we can look at this depression 
objectively it will be our duty to examine it. 

We can already observe some directions to which en- 
deavor must be pointed. For instance, it is obvious 
that the Federal Reserve system was inadequate to pre- 
vent a large diversion of capital and bank deposits from 
commercial and industrial business into wasteful specu- 
lation and stock promotion. It is obvious our banking 
system must be organized to give greater protection to 
depositors against failures. It is equally obvious that 
we must determine whether the facilities of our secur- 
ity and commodity exchanges are not being used to 
create illegitimate speculation and intensify depressions. 
It is obvious that our taxes upon capital gains viciously 
promote the booms and just as viciously intensify de- 
pressions. In order to avoid taxes, real estate and stocks 
are withheld from the market in times of rising prices, 
and for the same reason large quantities are dumped 
on the market in times of depression. The experiences 
of this depression indeed demand that the nation care- 
fully and deliberately reconsider the whole national and 
local problem of the incidence of taxation. The undue 
proportion of taxes which falls upon farmers, home 
owners, and all real-property holders as compared to 
other forms of wealth and income demands real relief. 

We have many citizens insisting that we produce an 
advance “plan” for the future development of the United 
States. They demand that we produce it right now. I 
presume the “plan” idea is an infection from the slogan 
of the “Five-Year Plan,” through which Russia is 


struggling to redeem 

herself from the ten 

years of starvation 

and misery. I am 

able to propose an American plan to you. We plan to 
take care of 20,000,000 increase in population in the next 
twenty years. We plan to build for them 4,000,000 new 
and better homes, thousands of new and still more beau- 
tiful city buildings, thousands of factories; to increase 
the capacity of our railways; to add thousands of miles 
of highways and waterways; to install 25,000,000 elec- 
trical horsepower; to grow 20 per cent. more farm prod- 
ucts. We plan to provide new parks, schools, colleges, 
and churches for these 20,000,000 people. We plan more 
leisure for men and women and better opportunities for 
its enjoyment. We not only plan to provide for all the 
new generation, but we shall, by scientific research and 
invention, lift the standard of living and security of life 
to the whole people. We plan to secure a greater diffu- 
sion of wealth, a decrease in poverty, and a great 
reduction in crime. And this plan will be carried 
out if we just keep on giving the American people 
a chance. Its impulsive force is in the character and 
spirit of our people. 

Some groups believe this plan can only be carried 
out by a fundamental, a revolutionary change of 
method. Other groups believe that any system must be 
the outgrowth of the character of our race, a natural 
outgrowth of our traditions; that we have established 
certain ideals over 150 years upon which we must build 
rather than destroy. 

If we analyze the ideas which have been put forward 
for handling our great national plan, they fall into two 
groups. The first is whether we shall go on with our 
American system which holds that the major purpose of 
a state is to protect the people and to give them equality 
of opportunity, that the basis of all happiness is in de- 
velopment of the individual, that the sum of progress 
can only be gauged by the progress of the individual, 
that we should steadily build up codperation among 
the people themselves to these ends. The other idea is 
that we shall directly or indirectly regiment the popu- 
lation into a bureaucracy to serve the state, that we 
should use force instead of codperation in plans and 
direct every man as to what he may or may not do. 

Our immediate and paramount task as a people is to 
rout the forces of economic disruption and pessimism 
that have swept upon us. The exacting duty of gov- 
ernment in these times is by use of its agencies and its 
influence to strengthen our economic institutions; by 
inspiring codperation in the community to sustain good 
will and to keep our country free from disorder and 
conflict; by codperation with the people to assure that 
the deserving shall not suffer; and by the conduct of 
government to strengthen the foundations of a better 
and stronger national life. These have been the ob- 
jectives of my administration in dealing with this, the 
greatest crisis the world has ever known. 
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America’s Stake in Its 
By ALBERT SHAW 


O NE MIGHT THEORIZE 
through the 


pages of a large volume 
about the position of Amer- 
ican railroads, from various 
standpoints. But the library 
alcove on transportation by 
rail was overcrowded years 
ago. Professor Ripley, Presi- 
dent Loree, Mr. Herbert Put- 
nam, or Dr. I. L. Sharfman 
would tell you that printed 
material relating to railroad 
history, operation, statistics, 
legislation, regulatory bodies, 
together with state and fed- 
eral court decisions, now 
comprises some thousands of 
volumes, with many acces- 
sions every year. Not long ago the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad celebrated the one-hundredth anniversary of 
its historic beginnings, and there are links in the great 
systems of the New York Central and the Pennsylvania 
lines that also had their origins in the third decade of 
the last century. 

George Washington spent his last years in enthusias- 
tic effort to promote westward lines of transportation. 
If railroads had been invented, he would have worked 
to extend them from the old states of the Atlantic into 
the Ohio country and the Mississippi Valley, rather 
than to identify himself with the brief era of canals and 
turnpikes. It lay within his vision and his enterprising 
character to have been the greatest railroad promoter 
of all history. Abraham Lincoln was more deeply in- 
terested—during the years before his presidential cam- 
paign—in the development of Illinois, Iowa, and the 
farther West through railroad building than in any 
other matter of economic or public importance. It fell 
to his lot as President to take the leading part in mea- 
sures that gave us our transcontinental railroad system, 
and that unified the country in the economic sense by 
bringing the Pacific Coast states into close and direct 
relations with those of the East. 

We might have built our railroads with government 
money, and developed them under a plan of public 
ownership and operation. It is enough to say that we 
chose to do otherwise. Private or quasi-public business 
corporations presuppose perpetuity of existence, and 
continuity of policy and management. Governments, in 
contrast, are constantly changing their personnel—if, 
like ours, they are subject to frequent popular elections. 
We chose to develop and operate our railroad system 
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upon the plan of private 
ownership and _s specialized 
expert management. 

In speculative periods, 
when raw public lands were 


tural states, the settlers de- 
manded railroad service at 
any price. Uncle Sam had 
given his fertile acres to 
these settlers, who were de- 
termined to make them al- 
most immediately equal in 
value to the farms of the 
older states. This could be 
done only by raising great 
quantities of transportable 
commodities, such as wheat 
and corn, cattle and hogs, 
butter and eggs. But if the new lands, costing the set- 
tler nothing at all (or at most one dollar and a quarter 
per acre), were suddenly to become worth fifty dollars 
or a hundred dollars an acre, there must be railroads 
carrying these new products long distances. And the 
rates must be low enough for those farm products to 
compete in markets east of the Alleghanies, or even to 
find their way to Europe. 

It is not strange that the production of vast crops in 
the West, through over-rapid settlement under the 
stimulus of land speculators—aided also by the immi- 
gration departments of the railroads themselves—should 
have resulted in a series of controversies. Agricultural 
enthusiasm was great. The agents of eastern land mort- 
gage companies were offering millions everywhere, and 
taking liens on the fertile acres. Farmers were alter- 
nately prosperous and bankrupt. Railroads made 
money, changed their capital structure at times impru- 
dently, and in bad agricultural years, or at the low 
point of economic cycles, many of them went into the 
hands of receivers. 

It was unfortunate but inevitable that the West could 
not build its railroads with its own capital. If its local 
investments had taken that form it would have had 
more pride in the railroad lines that were so necessary 
to its prosperity. And it would have understood better 
the mutuality of interest that, in spite of frictions, has 
always existed. 

Although the railroad problems of today are dis- 
tinct, and have a post-war character that dates from 
the Transportation Act of 1920, their earlier history 
still casts its shadow. In the varied and tangled dis- 
putes of those by-gone decades, there arose an anti- 
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railroad sentiment that took the form of a western sec- 
tional attitude, almost as evident as the sectional atti- 
tude of the South against the North. Anti-railroad 
sentiment and corporation prejudices leading to anti- 
trust laws became the stock-in-trade of western poli- 
ticians, not all of whom were demagogues. The rail- 
roads themselves, of course, were in politics; and Abra- 
ham Lincoln was not the only railway attorney who 
was destined to high seats of governmental power. 

Times have completely changed and the roads are out 
of politics, but the shadow lingers. The thought is 
quite prevalent throughout the United States that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission exists in order to 
compel the plutocrats who control great railway sys- 
tems to bend their proud knees and submit to further 
vicarious punishment for historic offenses. There is 
still the feeling that railroads are always trying to “put 
something over” on the public. 

The new Federal Farm Board exists with a sole view 
to the welfare of agriculture—and for the salvage of 
our rural civilization in a time of peculiar difficulty. 
And it can do some good if it is not expected to secure 
results by magic or to perform prodigies. Its chief 
service must be to teach agriculture to make its own 
adjustments between supply and demand. Government 
can do very little for farmers, as compared with what 
farmers must do for themselves. It happens, however, 
that agriculture holds the balance of power in a great 
many of our states. The consequence is that we elect 
to legislative and executive office a set of men who are, 
to say the least, well disposed towards the farmer. This 
is a remark that applies also to Congress. 

After all, the farmer is our most typical citizen, at 
least in the traditional life of the country; and the 
writer of these comments, himself a farmer, is also 
agriculturally minded by habit and interest. 

Thus while the country expects the Farm Board to 
relieve agriculture, and criticizes it because it cannot 
sustain high farm prices, the shadow of old prejudices 
(in marked contrast) still lingers over the precincts of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. No one, it seems, 
conceives it to be the duty of the Commission, at times, 
to champion the rights or necessities of railroads. In 
point of sound economic common sense, the continued 
solvency and reasonable prosperity of the railroads are 
as vital to the welfare of the country as the well-being 
of any other form of economic life and service. 

Gradually in theory if not in practice the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has come to be a stabilizing 
authority. Our railroads have survived the specu- 
lative period of rapid construction. “Magnates” of the 
generation of James J. Hill—a man who built north- 
western railways with constant devotion to the interests 
of the people whom his lines served, but who was re- 
sentful of regulation or interference—have passed away. 
Meanwhile the railroads have been evolving into a sys- 
tem that is in the main harmonious. Competition 
is active, but it is not ruinous. Our capitalistic system 
tends to become institutionalized. It uses the instru- 
ments of research and statistical comparison. The rail- 
roads, for example, serve what is now a relatively 
matured country. The East remains more highly indus- 
trialized, but the South and West have been building 
up their manufactures with vigor and success. By far 
the greatest instrumentality that promotes our distri- 
bution of goods and our ease of movement as individ- 
uals, is the railroad network. If we treat it unwi-ely at 
the present juncture, we shall suffer injuries that will 
be actual and even calamitous, although some of us may 
not be able to point to the causes. 


Into the properties of the railroad companies immense 
sums of capital have been poured year by year to build 
up the modern lines with their safety devices, their 
great terminals, their millions of pieces of rolling stock, 
and their services to the public. There is no large mass 
of property in the United States that in its estimates 
of capitalized value is now more free from the element 
of speculation or even of so-called “good will” than the 
railroads. Property of whatever nature is subject to 
social expediency. It may be taxed, or conscripted. 
But there is less of “unearned increment” in railroad 
property than in the real estate of our cities, or even in 
our farms as they are assessed in ordinary times. All 
the presumption lies in favor of the contention of the 
railroads that they have a right to be financed, man- 
aged and operated as private property, in the most sub- 
stantial sense of that term. 


W: HAVE LEGALIZED in this country a mode of 
adjustment, between governmental author- 
ity and the private administration of certain services of 
deep interest to the public, that in its main aspects is 
now established. With many differences at first, the 
methods and powers of regulatory commissions are 
tending toward uniformity in principle and in practice. 
The earlier state commissions grew out of controversies 
that had become embittered, and they were unwelcome 
to the railroads. Their powers were challenged, and 
were tested in the federal courts. In due time the vital 
relation of railroads to interstate commerce lifted the 
whole subject into the national sphere. 

Early in 1887 the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was established, and that body has entered upon its 
forty-fifth year of unbroken activity. The range of its 
duties has been extended from time to time, and its 
authority has by degrees brought about certain stand- 
ards that have become effective within the states as 
well as in traffic across border lines. Most of the state 
commissions, at first chiefly concerned with the rail- 
roads, have been transformed into “public service” or 
“public utility” commissions, with functions that have 
to do with local transit, power and light, and other 
forms of public service under private ownership, in 
addition to railroads. The national aspect of railroad 
problems has become paramount; and it is to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, rather than to the state 
boards, that the country now looks for decisions affect- 
ing the major transportation system as a whole. 

Someone recently said that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has gradually assumed a position like that 
of a super-board of railroad directors. This could be 
true only in the most limited sense. No matter how 
Congress might try to pile upon it new powers and re- 
sponsibilities, the Commission must always be a judicial 
and negative body rather than creative and positive. 

How is it constituted? Who are its members? How does 
it behave? There are hundreds of thousands of railroad 
shareholders. There are two million men employed in 
railroad service either directly or indirectly (at present 
about 1,700,000 directly). There are millions whose 
freight is shipped on railroad lines. All these people, 
owners, employees, shippers, are directly interested in 
the decisions of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Localities that express themselves through their Cham- 
bers of Commerce and other civic bodies are similarly 
concerned. The safety, the comfort, the pleasure, and 
also the pocketbooks of millions of passengers are in 
one way or in another at the mercy of the Commission. 

Who, then, are these commissioners possessing so 
much power, and what is thought about them? One 
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asks various citizens at random. Impatience is ex- 
pressed because the Commission seems to dawdle and 
hesitate. People prejudiced against railroads in certain 
sections say it is not radical enough. Others, including 
conservative stockholders, think that well managed 
railroads ought not to be bothered so much by a Com- 
mission which is authorized to say Yes or No, but which 
hesitates when delay or pretense of “investigation” is 
absurd. Yet, when one asks the complaining citizen to 
name the commissioners, his memory is at fault. 

Perhaps the Commissioners themselves are not aware 
that those who in private conversation speak most high- 
ly of that tribunal are men of great authority in the 
management of railroads, personages who command 
universal respect and esteem. It would be hard to find 
an administrative or regulatory body anywhere that has 
been so free from scandal as the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It does not bow to confiscatory dema- 
gogues, and it is far from being under the thumb of 
any group of railroad presidents. It annoys some of us 
by its seeming failure to see that certain things are 
obvious and could be decided in ten minutes on their 
face, without technicalities or tedious investigations. 
But it does its best in its own way. We are reminded 
that it has issued nearly two hundred volumes of its 
decisions, with a dozen new ones each year. 

Its members are appointed for seven-year terms by 
the President, and they are at present eleven in number. 
The group is continuous, with terms arranged on the 
plan of the Senate, so that a majority always holds 
over. Each member must be confirmed, and the Senate 
subjects the President’s appointments of this kind to the 
sharpest scrutiny. Since the Senate itself has a tend- 
ency to reflect the anti-corporation prejudices of the 
West, there is no danger that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can ever be “packed” with docile tools of 
the owners and managers of our railroad system. 


b ign Now coming from the press is a volume 
entitled “The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion: A Study in Administrative Law and Proced- 
ure.” Its author is Prof. I. L. Sharfman, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and it is a volume that comprises 
the results of one of the special studies authorized 
by the Legal Research Committee of the Common- 
wealth Fund. Nothing else has appeared that so 
carefully and definitely tells us about the laws creating 
the Commission and extending its powers. What hap- 
pened when the Government took control of the rail- 
roads, as a supposed war necessity, and upon the return 
of the roads to their owners under the act of 1920, is 
set forth with a thoroughness and a wealth of detail 
which make this volume necessary for railroad men, 
for political scientists and for corporation lawyers. The 
intelligent citizen meanwhile discovers afresh in this 
book the conclusive evidence of the growth, within our 
system of government, of stupendous agencies not even 
suggested in the Constitution. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, although it 
has functioned continuously for almost half a century, 
was given greatly increased authority with the return 
of the railroads by the Government after the war, under 
the terms of the Transportation Act of 1920. It is well 
to keep in mind that there was a desperate struggle at 
that time, with powerful politicians and labor leaders 
espousing the doctrines of William Jennings Bryan, and 
doing their best to force the Government into the per- 
manent ownership and operation of the roads. To 
some short-sighted labor leaders governmental trans- 
portation looked like the employment of an unlimited 
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number of men at wages that would always increase 
and never shrink, with unemployment altogether im- 
possible, with retiring pensions at full pay, and with the 
railroad bureaucracy (plus a labor oligarchy) strong 
enough to dominate politics and make Congress its 
obedient servant. 

Possibly the discouraged owners of this huge mass of 
private property might have been willing to step aside 
and take government bonds in exchange for their se- 
curities, if they could have received a fair price. For- 
tunately for the country, public ownership fanatics 
entertained a theory of valuation that could never have 
been accepted by the United States Supreme Court. 

That period of fallacy and delusion lies in the past. 
The railroads were returned to their owners; but there 
remained, both in the law and in the state of the public 
consciousness, a new conception of the railroads as a 
national service to be harmonized upon lines of effi- 
ciency regardless of outworn notions of competition. 
The roads were to be brought into a series of large sys- 
tems or regional groups. Smaller roads and feeders 
were to be absorbed. The Commission was to stand as 
a fair and impartial umpire, to see that the public was 
well served at reasonable rates on the one hand, and to 
support the railroads in their endeavor to earn an ade- 
quate compensation for the capital invested and for 
their managerial ability and enterprise. 

In order to fix a certain base line, each road was to 
be subjected to the process of official valuation. Under 
an earlier Act the Commission already had begun to 
value railroads on principles that this periodical criti- 
cized then, and afterwards, as based upon theories that 
ignored facts. When it comes to valuation, railroads 
cannot be made the victims of ex post facto theories. 


T= INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION is not di- 
rectly accountable, either to the executive or 
the legislative branch of the government. But railroads 
cannot be deprived of their right to enter the federal 
courts; and valuations must conform to principles de- 
termined by our Supreme Bench. 

At the present juncture no radical change in the laws 
affecting railroads can be expected. Our highest au- 
thorities in the administration of transportation service 
accept the act of 1920 in good faith, and do not chal- 
lenge the authority conferred upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but they seek decisions from the 
Commission that would help the railroads better to 
serve the country, while also insuring the solvency of 
their great properties. 

Laws passed at the beginning of the Wilson Adminis- 
tration, giving the Commission authority over impor- 
tant phases of railroad financial management, had met 
with little opposition. One went through the House 
by vote of 325 to 12. The valuation act bears the date 
of March 1, 1913, and this imposed upon the Commis- 
sion a stupendous task, the like of which had never 
been undertaken anywhere in the world. The Commis- 
sion itself had been advocating this project in its reports 
for ten years. It has cost the Government and the 
roads scores of millions of dollars, and it has proved to 
be approximately a twenty-year task. At first the rail- 
roads fought it with sincere conviction. But afterwards, 
realizing that they had passed beyond their speculative 
period and were operating on solid foundations, they 
decided that “physical valuation,’ however imperfect 
as a basis upon which to make rate schedules, would at 
least establish officially the fact of their immense invest- 
ments for the nation’s enrichment. Case after case 
must go to the courts, until the railroads and the Com- 
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THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


BALTHASAR H. MEYER, the oldest member of the Commission ii: point of service. He 
was born in Wisconsin. First a school teacher, then a high-school principal, and later 
professor of political economy at the University of Wisconsin. He became a member of 
the Railroad Commission of Wisconsin in 1905 and afterward chairman. President Taft 
made him a member of the Interstate Commerce Commission in January, 1911, more than 
twenty years ago. He is respected for his learning, his industry and his character. 











CLYDE B. AITCHISON. Born in lowa, educated at Hastings 
College in Nebraska. Moved from Council Bluffs, lowa, 
to Portland, Oregon, in 1903. Member of the Oregon Rail- 
road Commission and its successor, the Public Service Com- 
mission of Oregon, from 1907 to 1916. In the following 
year he was appointed to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by President Wilson. 


JOSEPH B. EASTMAN. A distinguished alumnus of Amherst 
College, long prominent in social and public welfare activi- 
ties in Boston. Counsel for street-railway companies in wage 
arbitrations. He became a member of the Massachusetts 
Public Service Commission in 1915, serving on that board 
until his appointment to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by President Wilson early in 1919. 


EARNEST IRVING LEWIS. Born in Indiana. Beginning as 
a printer's apprentice he became a newspaper reporter, 
correspondent, and special writer in the field of politics. 
He had served for four years as chairman of the Public 
Service Commission of Indiana when he was drafted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission by President Harding 
in 1921. He has been in administrative charge of the 
valuation of common carriers. 


FRANK McMANAMY. Last year's chairman of the Com- 
mission, to which he was appointed in 1923. He is of Penn- 
sylvania origin, but official duties relating to transportation 
have made Washington his headquarters for twenty years. 
He was Assistant Director of Transportation during federal 
operation of the railroads in wartime, and later was in 
charge of maintenance of equipment. 


EZRA BRAINERD, JR. Present chairman of the Commis- 
sion. As a New England boy he went to the University of 
Michigan for law studies, and began his active career in 
Oklahoma in 1904. After twenty-three years’ of legal and 
responsible business life in that state, he was appointed to 
the Commission by President Coolidge in 1927. 


CLAUDE R. PORTER. Born and educated in lowa where 
he practised law and served in both houses of the Legisla- 
ture. On four occasions he was Democratic candidate for 
Governor and in five campaigns a candidate for Senator. 
He was in the service of the Department of Justice at 
Washington during the War and afterward counsel for the 
Federal Trade Commission. President Coolidge appointed 
him to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1928. 


PATRICK JOSEPH FARRELL. Born in Canada and edu- 
cated in Vermont. Was in the railroad service in his youth, 
but he studied law and became attached to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission thirty years ago through his asso- 
ciation with C. A. Prouty. By 1918 he was its Chief Counsel, 
and ten years later was made a member. 


WILLIAM IRWIN LEE. Born in North Carolina, educated 
at the University of Idaho, studied law at the University 
of Washington, and went back to Idaho to practise in 
1905. He became an Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of Idaho in 1923, and was Chief Justice at the time 
of his appointment to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion by President Hoover in January, 1930. 


HUGH McCALL TATE. A Tennessee man—born there, 
graduated from the State University and practised law at 
Knoxville for twenty years. For eight years he was also 
a judge of the Chancery Court. He became a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in February, 1930. 


CHARLES D. MAHAFFIE. Won a Rhodes Scholarship 
from Oklahoma in 1905 and carried on post-graduate 
work at Oxford University for three years. He practised 
law first in Oklahoma and then in Oregon. In 1916 he 
became solicitor of the Department of the Interior at Wash- 
ington, and afterward attorney for the United States Rail- 
road Administration. He entered the service of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in 1922, as its Director of 
Finance, and was made a member last year. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has had eleven members since its powers and duties were 


enlarged under the Transportation Act of 1920. 
of the present commissioners have been honored by reappointment. 


They serve for terms of seven years but five 
The others are serving their 


first terms, three by selection of President Coolidge and three chosen by President Hoover. 


The salary of the office is $10,000. 


Chairmanship rotates among the members. 
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mission alike are compelled to reconcile their views to 
the laws as interpreted,. and adjust the figures 
accordingly. 

Valuation under the law is, of course, static rather 
than dynamic. The average earning power of a railroad, 
like any other business, depends more upon its sphere 
of operations and its management than upon the capital 
invested in its visible properties. But nobody in the 
railroad business is pausing at this moment to argue 
about such questions. In our opinion, a fair valuation 
of the American railroads with normal business activi- 
ties would approximate thirty billion dollars. To ex- 
press it differently, their stocks and bonds ought to sell 
at levels in the investment markets that would reflect 
the roads’ ability to pay interest and dividends of from 
a billion and a half to two billion dollars a year. 

The problem of grouping has been studied with dili- 
gence by the Commission for ten years, but mergers 
and consolidations proceed slowly. After all, the rail- 
roads are owned and managed as private property. 
Mergers must in the main be voluntary compromises 
worked out by railway leaders themselves. Such 
leaders today are men of high public spirit, and of vast 
experience. They are dealing with the country’s eco- 
nomic institutions rather than with any schemes for per- 
sonal gain or monopolistic advantage. But these leaders 
have also to convince the public as to the wisdom of 
their plans, before they can secure the sanction of a 
Commission that is intelligent but that is painfully re- 
luctant to say, “Certainly, go ahead.” 

From James J. Hill to the late Howard Elliott and to 
their living successors, the people of our northwestern 
states would have been much better advised if they 
had put full confidence in railway leaders rather than 
in politicians. The eastern trunk lines are moving to- 
ward the ultimate solution, but they must realize that 
a strongly convinced public opinion will greatly help 
the Commission to overcome its fault of undue timidity 
and hesitation in dealing with the merger question. 


T= IMMEDIATE emergency grows out of the de- 
pressed state of business. Railroad freight traffic 
has been reduced thus far this year 17 or 18 per cent. as 
compared even with so depressed a year as 1930. Rail- 
road bonds to the extent of billions of dollars are au- 
thorized investments for savings 
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so quickly that they cannot be made to carry the re- 
sponsible load of our business affairs. We are organ- 
ized on the basis of so-called big business, and we 
are evolving leadership that is altruistic and scientific. 
This leadership has such training and such continuity 
in carrying on the responsible tasks of industry and 
commerce that it represents our most trustworthy 
guidance. It needs less of legalistic inquisition. 

Strengihening railroad finance at the present time 
would probably do more than any other one thing to 
revive business activity. Its effect upon markets would 
reach all the way to agricultural commodities, so that 
the farmers would gain more by improved prices than 
they could possibly lose by a slight increase in freight 
rates. Shippers should not be short-sighted. 

Apart from the immediate emergency, unprofitable 
freight rates in the long run are bad for everybody. If 
western agriculture can dump too easily, it destroys 
eastern agriculture. This drives farm people to the 
industrial towns in the East, over-stimulates manufac- 
ture, and compels the East in its turn, using low freight 
rates, to dump goods of all kinds throughout the West 
and South, thus retarding the desirable development 
of local industries. No fallacy lurks in this argument. 

There must always be long-haul traffic and the ex- 
change of special products of different sections. But 
the South must raise more food and less cotton; the 
West must develop a diversity of occupation and build 
up its local markets; in the East there must be revival 
of agriculture. Properly adjusted freight and passenger 
rates, with a well-ordered railroad prosperity, would 
help all sections under long-time normal conditions. 

Meanwhile, a prompt and favorable response to the 
carefully considered proposals of the management of 
our entire transportation system would do more than 
any other one thing to start the slow, steady climb out 
of the trough of the present “economic cycle.” 

In an accompanying article, written at our request, 
President Willard of the Baltimore & Ohio system states 
the case for an increase of freight rates. Behind the 
application of the roads to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission lies profound study and deep regard for 
all interests concerned. It is wholly within the power 
of the Commission to grant this application and to do it 
with promptness. Let us hope that it will show some- 

thing of that spirit of 





banks and insurance companies. 
If the railroads are allowed to 
drift further toward insolvency, 
the disasters of this anxious and 
painful economic period will have 
reached aclimax worse than 
even the most pessimistic person 
has predicted. 

The railroads are operating 
with a smaller number of em- 
ployees than formerly, but they 
have done their best to maintain 
wage scales. It is desirable from 
every standpoint that the trained 
men who operate the roads 
should hold their posts in a spirit 
of loyalty and codperation, and 
that strikes and paralysis in 
transit services should be avoided. 

Confidence in the present man- 
agement of our railroads is justi- 
fied. Politicians are more or less 
intelligent, even as most of them 
are honest; but they rise and fall 








vigor and decisiveness 
which now characterizes 
the Supreme Court un- 
der the energetic leader- 
ship of Chief Justice 
Hughes. The railroads 
of South and West have 
joined with those of the 
East in a united plea. 


THE INTERSTATE COM- 
MERCE COMMISSION 
BUILDING 





On Pennsylvania Avenue, in 
Washington —-its mere size 
affording an indication of the 
multitude and variety of the 
Commission's tasks. 
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WHY Increase Freight Rates? 








O: THE DAY after Christmas in 1917, President 
Wilson announced his intention of taking 
possession and assuming control of all the railroads in 
the continental United States, effective six days later, 
January 1, 1918. He did this under a provision of the 
Army Appropriations Act of 1916. Having taken pos- 
session of the railroads, the President appointed a Di- 
rector General to operate them. The President took 
possession of the railroads because he deemed it neces- 
sary to do so in order vigorously to prosecute the war. 

Shortly after the war was ended he sent a message 
to Congress stating in effect that under the law it was 
his duty to return the railroads to their owners, but 
that inasmuch as our scheme of regulation had broken 
down and failed before the war he deemed it unwise to 
return the properties to their owners until Congress 
could provide a better scheme. And he announced his 
intention of continuing to operate the railroads for a 
reasonable length of time, within which he hoped that 
Congress would provide a more effective system of 
regulation. Later he fixed the date upon which he 
would return the railroads to their owners as the Ist of 
March, 1920. 

During the intervening period Congress, following 
extensive hearings, passed what is known as the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920, wherein for the first time the 
policy was expressed that the railroads should be 
permitted to charge rates which would yield—under 
honest, efficient, and economical management—as 
nearly as might be a fair return upon the value of their 
properties devoted to public use. Congress itself desig- 
nated in the Act that a fair return for two years would 
be 5% per cent., plus an additional 4% per cent. upon the 
value of the railroad properties as fixed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. After that period, the 
Commission was authorized to fix the fair return from 
time to time as might be necessary. 

At the expiration of the two years the Commission 
decided and publicly announced that a net return of 
5%4 per cent. upon the value of the railroad property 
devoted to public use would be considered fair for the 
railroads. It had in mind, of course, as provided by 
the Act, that if from rates so fixed any individual road 
in any one year should earn more than 6 per cent., then 
one-half of the amount in excess of 6 per cent. might be 
kept by the railroad and the other half turned over to 
the government. 

During the period while the railroads were being 
operated for the President by the Director General, 


UNDER prosperity, rates 
came down. Should they 
now go up? Mr. Willard, 
at the request of the 
editor, states the facts. 


By DANIEL WILLARD 


President, the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


railroad wages and railroad rates were 
not advanced as much as other wages 
and prices generally: and so at the end 
of federal control it was necessary for 
the Commission to consider increasing 
rates, while at the same time the Labor 
Board provided by the law took up the 
matter of increasing railroad wages. 

Pursuant to provisions of the Trans- 
portation Act as amended, the carriers, 
in the spring of 1920, sought authority of the Commis- 
sion to increase their freight revenues to a basis that 
would enable them to earn an aggregate annual net 
railway operating income equal, as nearly as may be, to 
6 per cent. upon the value of their property held for 
and used in the service of transportation. 

On this application the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission held hearings during the summer of 1920, in- 
viting state commissions to codperate with them, and a 
number of the state commissions were so represented. 
The proposal of the carriers, as originally presented and 
as considered throughout the hearing, made no allow- 
ance for increased wages not then effective. 

In the course of the hearing it was stated that a deci- 
sion of the United States Railroad Labor Board would 
soon be forthcoming, granting certain increases in the 
wages of railway employees; and it was generally rec- 
ognized that due consideration would next be given to 
the effect on the carriers’ expenses of the award of that 
board when made. On July 20, 1920, the Railroad La- 
bor Board announced its decision, awarding approxi- 
mately $618,000,000 as increased wages, which award 
was given consideration in the decision of the Commis- 
sion with respect to rates. 

In its decision, the Commission found that the value 
of the property of the carriers held for and used in the 
service of transportation was approximately $18,900,- 
000,000, and it authorized an advance in freight rates in 
varying percentages in different sections of the United 
States. It was estimated that this increase in freight 
rates averaged about 30 per cent., while passenger 
rates were advanced something more than 20 per cent., 
including the surcharge added to Pullman fares. 


A“ THIS WAS DONE in 1920, when there seemed 
to be a maximum of business all over the 
country. 

In 1921 business showed a marked decline. The rail- 
roads, responsive to request from the agricultural re- 
gions, thereupon announced voluntarily a reduction of 
10 per cent. in freight rates on agricultural products. 
Later on the Commission reduced all freight charges of 
the railroads by 10 per cent., making its order apply 
only to those commodities that had not been included 
by the railroads in their voluntary reduction concern- 
ing agricultural and other commodity rates. The net 
result of the voluntary action of the railroads and the 
order of the Commission was that all freight charges in 
1922 were reduced 10 per cent. below the maximum 
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rates approved by the Commission in the previous 
year. 

Additional reductions and adjustments of rates have 
been made during the intervening years. Some were 
made at the order of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, others by voluntary action of the railroads to meet 
competition or correct inequalities. 

During the ten years that have elapsed since the 
passage of the Transportation Act, never in any single 
year have the railroads as a whole earned the fixed 
percentage rate of return which the Commission itself 
said would be fair upon the valuation of the railroads 
also fixed by the Commission itself in 1920, plus net 
additions since. ; 

In 1929 the railroads carried a greater volume of 
freight business than was ever handled in any previous 
year, although the number of passengers carried was 
substantially less than in 1920 and subsequent years. 
The net railway operating income return of the rail- 
roads as a whole, resulting from their operations in 
1929 and as related to the carriers’ investment by the 
Bureau of Railway Economics in Washington, was 4.84 
per cent. During the latter months in 1929 the busi- 
ness of the country began to decline, and in 1930 the 
revenue ton miles handled by the Class I railroads, 
equal to 383,787,569,000, was 14.20 per cent. less than 
the preceding year, and the net railway operating in- 
come return of all the railroads was 3.54 per cent. upon 
property investment. 

During the first four months of 1931 the business car- 
ried by the railroads has continued to decline. It would 
seem to have been about 18 or 20 per cent. less in vol- 
ume than in 1930, and it will be recalled that 1930 as 
a whole had shown a reduction in revenue ton miles of 
14.20 per cent. below 1929. 

With this in mind it seems likely that the railroads 
with the present basis of rates will earn less than 
3 per cent. during the present year upon the value of 
their property devoted to public use. Taking as a basis 
the valuation of all the railroads. of $18,900,000,000, as 
determined by the Commission in 1920, and adding the 
net increase in capital which has taken place since then, 
there is indicated a present valuation, for rate-making 
purposes, of $25,000,000,000. A return of 534 per cent. 
upon that amount would be $1,437,000,000 per annum, 
which, according to the Commission’s own finding, 
would be fair. 

As against such a sum, however, the railroads during 
1930 earned net operating income of only $885,000,000; 
and as things are now going it seems unlikely that the 
seme railroads will earn much if anything over $650,- 
000,000 in the present year. This is an amount little 
more than is required to pay rentals, interest on funded 
debt, etc. These figures indicate clearly the present 
trend of the carriers’ income. 


ene THE YEAR 1930 many railroads were 
obliged to reduce their dividends, and some 
passed the dividend payments altogether, though the 
total fixed charges were earned with a margin of about 
$450,000,000. The laws in some of the states, including 
New York, provide that savings banks may not invest 
their funds in a railroad’s bonds unless the company is 
able to show that in five of the preceding six years, it 
has earned its fixed charges and 50 per cent. more. A 
number of the railroads failed to meet that standard in 
1930, and it is evident that a substantially larger num- 
ber will fail to meet it during the present year. This 
means that savings banks will be unable in the future 
to purchase such securities with their funds, and this 
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fact will have widespread effect upon railroad credit. 

At the present time I understand that savings banks 
in the United States have upwards of $1,700,000,000 in- 
vested in railroad bonds. Insurance companies, while 
not subject to the law above referred to that applies to 
savings banks, are nevertheless susceptible to the same 
influences; and they have more than $2,500,000,000 in- 
vested in railroad bonds. With this in mind the credit 
of the railroads assumes direct public interest. 

Because of conditions here briefly enumerated, the 
railroad managers are giving serious consideration to 
steps that may be taken under the law to improve their 
net earnings. Of course, the situation would be very 
much relieved were there an immediate and substan- 
tial increase in business, but there seems to be no rea- 
son to expect that to occur. The situation may be some- 
what helped by further economies, which means further 
reduction in the number of employees. In 1920 the 
railroads had more than 2,000,000 employees. The total 
number actually working for the railroads now is not 
over 1,300,000. There is a limit to such reductions. 

It has been suggested by some that railroad wages 
should be reduced, but the railroad managers generally 
have not felt such a step to be justified, or that it should 
be seriously considered at this time. In any event, a 
definite course of procedure in such matters is outlined 
in the law. It would take some months to secure a ver- 
dict, and it is by no means certain that the verdict 
would be in favor of a reduction. 


T= ALTERNATIVE is to seek an increase in freight 
rates. It is recognized that passenger rates 
cannot be further increased, and many think _ that 
they should be reduced. The railroads in 1930 earned 
something over $4,000,000,000 from their freight trans- 
portation. Even if a general increase of 15 per cent. 
should be authorized, the net yield, after providing for 
adjustments, and the tax on the additional income, 
would probably be little if any more than $400,000,000, 
or about 10 per cent. upon the total freight earnings in 
1930. While that additional amount would fall far short 
of giving the railroads the amount of net earnings which 
the law allows and which the Commission has said 
would be fair, it would go some distance in assisting 
many of them to maintain net income equal to 150 per 
cent. of their fixed charges, thereby maintaining thc 
investment status of their bonds which otherwise they 
might not be able to do. 

Should the railroads be permitted to increase their 
freight rates—and there can be no question under the 
law of their right to do so—the additional money so 
gained would largely be used for wages and materials, 
and in that respect would have a tendency to stimulate 
industry. It should be remembered that under ordinary 
circumstances 45 cents at least, out of every dollar the 
railroads take in from the public, is paid out directly 
to their employees. 

Regrettable as it may be to think of an increase in 
freight charges at the present time and under existing 
conditions, it ought in fairness to be kept in mind that 
the railroads are expected to maintain their properties 
at all times in effective condition and adequate to meet 
peak requirements. Under our system of regulation 
they are never permitted to earn excessive profits, be- 
cause of the Recapture Clause in the Act. At present 
they are earning a return which falls far short of pay- 
ing a fair return on the money invested in transporta- 
tion facilities. At the same time the railroads are giv- 
ing a higher standard of service than ever before and 
at a rate relatively lower than in 1914. 
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New Cane Fields in Florida 


CHOKED with an ex- 
cess of staple products, 
the world awaits relief 
from _ overproduction. 
Does the Chadbourne 
sugar plan point the 
way, where other plans 
have failed? Here is the 
first simple, complete 
statement of what that 
plan is and how it works. 
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Surplus Storage in Cuba 


A Cure for Too Much Sugar 


An Interview by Herbert Brucker with 


THOMAS L. CHADBOURNE 


Tee YOUNG LADIES, aged seven and nine, sent 
the following cablegram abroad in May of this 
year: “Come home, daddy—we’re sick of sugar.” 

For nearly a year the father thus summoned, Thomas 
L. Chadbourne, had done little but attend to sugar. If 
his enforced absence annoyed his young daughters, it 
may prove to have marked an economic turning point 
for the world. Mr. Chadbourne’s task was to find what 
no one else has found, a means of adjusting production 
of a staple commodity to the demand for it. He had to 
unite in a common effort men living on opposite sides 
of the earth. The deep-rooted tradition of free compe- 
tition, the human habit of working for oneself and devil 
take the others—these had to be controlled if sugar 
was to come out of the economic abyss into which it 
had fallen. 

The world now knows that there is a Chadbourne 


plan which regulates four-fifths of the sugar export of 
the world. It does not know, yet, whether Mr. Chad- 
bourne has found the key to regulating permanently 
the orderly production of sugar, and therefore perhaps 
of other commodities. It is, however, a fact that the 
areas recently planted to sugar beets in Europe and to 
cane in Java have been reduced materially. 

Mr. Chadbourne is back again in his law office over- 
looking what is still known as Bowling Green, in New 
York City. He is a large man, well proportioned, with 
white hair and ruddy complexion. He gives an im- 
pression of physical strength as well as of a strength 
of purpose which one can imagine played its part in the 
negotiations over sugar. . 

“The results of our agreements thus far,” declares 
Mr. Chadbourne, “are largely negative. Raw sugar is 
selling at roughly a cent and a quarter a pound, and 
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to produce sugar costs on an average two cents a pound. 
But there is a large surplus in the principal exporting 
countries of the world. Without our agreements, Heaven 
only knows what the price would have dropped to. It 
is now the lowest it has been in nearly thirty years. 
“In the last few days”—Mr. Chadbourne said this in 
early June—‘I have begun to notice a change in senti- 
ment. There has been a disposition on the part of 


brokers to believe that perhaps the plan will work 
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colors, and marched away to wer. Instead of raising 
sugar beets, they fought one ancther. 

Before long their governments f2lt the pinch. Sugar 
was rationed, but still there was a mighty cry for sugar 
from hungry populations. Telegrams were dispatched, 
buyers,sailed abroad, and boom times came to hot and 
fertile countries far across the sea. Principally in Cuba 
and in Java, but also elsewhere, the fever took hold. 
Mountain slopes were cleared, the jungle was pushed 








after all.” Mr. Chadbourne pauses, and considers his 
words. ‘Then: 

“I am firmly convinced that before the end of this 
year the price of sugar will have risen to two cents a 
pound. 

“Moreover, I believe that this method of restricting 
production will succeed. You cannot blame people for 
being skeptical about it. No attempt to restrict the 
production of any of the world’s staples has ever suc- 
ceeded. But I think that, when the success of this plan 
has been demonstrated, it will be followed by applica- 
tion of the same principle to overproduction in other 
commodities, like wheat or rubber or oil or coffee. The 
difficulty with many of them is that the individual pro- 
ducers within a country are not sufficiently organized.” 

It is becoming increasingly evident that the economic 
ills of the world arise largely from disorganized, un- 
related, and scattered production, almost always out of 
gear with consumption on one side or the other. It is 
because his plan provides a new means of correcting 
that defect that Mr. Chadbourne thinks it will work. 

In Cuba, in Utah, half way round the world in 
Java, back again in Germany, and in a dozen other 
countries are men whose livelihood depends on grow- 
ing sugar, either cane or beet, and on selling it in 
a foreign market. The United States, Great Britain, 
France—these and many other nations hardly figure in 
the picture. The men who grow sugar there, sheltered 
behind tariff walls, sell their product to their fellow 
nationals—who promptly eat it up, leaving practically 
none for export. Cuba, Java, Germany, Poland, 
Czechoslovakia—these and others are the nations 
whose excess supply has brought the price of raw 
sugar crashing down to far below the price at which it 
can be produced. 

It happened in this way. Before the war much of 
the sugar exported to the countries which did not raise 
enough of their own was grown in Europe. Then came 
the greatest armed struggle in history. Men who 
ploughed, planted, and harvested the countless fertile 
acres of the Continent’s sugar fields were called to the 


MORE SUGAR 
This trainload is 
bound for the mills 
from Florida's re- 
claimed Everglades, 
where cane is grown as 
much for its by-prod- 
ucts as for sugar. 
American producers, 
who do not export, 
are not included in 
the Chadbourne Plan. 








back, and hundreds of thousands of virgin acres were 
planted with cane. 

So it went, until at last the War was over. Gradually 
the nations of Europe once more ploughed and har- 
vested their fields of sugar beets. Here is the story in 





figures: 
1913-14 1920-21 1929-30 
tons tons tons 
Marope ....sss. 8,818,709 3,681,000 8,300,000 
Cuba and Java.. 4,334,567 5,544,000 8,473,075 
i ere 13,153,276 9,225,000 16,773,075 


What happened, in other words, is that Europe’s war 
forced Cuba and Java (and other countries) to make 
up for her own slackened production. Then she 
stopped fighting, took to raising sugar again, and so 
began to compete with the sources of supply that had 
grown up when she was off the job. That is why the 
warehouses along the Rhine, in Poland and Czechoslo- 
vakia, in the ports of Cuba and far away Java are filled 
to bursting with sugar. The docks groan under the 
weight of thousands of bags piled on thousands of bags. 
All in all throughout the world there are, it is estimated, 
nearly 4,000,000 tons of sugar waiting for export, with 
not a buyer in sight. 

It was Mr. Chadbourne’s task to get rid of those tons, 
and to see that no more than were needed took their 


place. 


W= HE ARRIVED in Amsterdam to negotiate 
for Cuba with the Hollanders who contro! 
sugar production in Java, Mr. Chadbourne was taken to 
the directors’ room of the Netherlands Trading Com- 
pany. Here he was placed on one side of a long ma- 
hogany table, while on the other were the men repre- 
senting the V. I. S. P. (Dutch initials for Association of 
Java Sugar Producers). Their spokesman said in ef- 
fect, “Mr. Chadbourne, we have heard much of your 
plan for stabilizing sugar, which naturally interests us. 
Ve should like to have you read it to us.” 
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Instead of reading the long and complicated docu-. 


ment that was expected, Mr. Chadbourne remarked, 
“Gentlemen, the plan can be put into two sentences. 
It is this: Java produced last year 3,017,000 tons of 
sugar; this year she must produce only 2,500,000 tons. 
Cuba produced last year 4,670,000 tons of sugar; this 
year she must produce only 3,122,000 tons.” 


B hewang THE CHADBOURNE plan entails compli- 
cated agreements between groups of producers, 
legislation by interested governments, tariffs, and a vast 
array of technical and statistical matters, it rests on two 
principles. They have been lucidly and simply stated, 
on behalf of Mr. Chadbourne, by Ivy Lee: 


1. Each exporting country shall segregate its entire 
unsold surplus stocks of sugar and finance that sur- 
plus for five years, with the understanding that at 
least one-fifth of the segregated amounts shall be sold 
each year. The period of five years is selected be- 
cause the industry has been sick for that long a 
period, and because it is felt that at least that much 
time must be allowed for the thorough convalescence 
of the world situation. 

2. Reduce production and export the next five years 
by the extent to which there has been overproduction 
this year, it being understood that one-fifth the seg- 
regated carry-overs shall be regarded as new produc- 
tion for each of the next five years until the stocks 
carried over are exhausted. 


This means that the entire unconsumed surplus is 
considered as part of the production of the next five 
years. Actual production is automatically limited each 
year to home consumption and the export quota, allow- 
ing for liquidation of one-fifth the segregated sugar. 
Here are the figures: 


prices permanently above the level which the sup- 
ply and demand situation justifies. We have recently 
seen this in copper, wheat, coffee, and other com- 
modities.” 

Surely the American government’s experiment with 
wheat is not encouraging. Nor are the older examples 
of the British (Stevenson) rubber plan and the Brazil 
coffee valorization scheme, even though successful at 
first, hopeful examples. Mention this point to Mr. 
Chadbourne and he answers: 

“The differences between the plan for sugar stabiliza- 
tion and the previous ones are two. These are the re- 
lated factors of government control of exports, and the 
automatic restriction of production. 

“We are concerned only with export, since that is the 
upsetting factor in world sugar prices. It is true that 
the plan includes countries accounting for only 45 per 
cent. of the world’s sugar production, but it comprises 
those accounting for 80 per cent. of the export. The 
plan is to have the governments of these exporting na- 
tions regulate, through legislation providing export li- 
censes, the amounts of sugar shipped abroad, in accord- 
ance with the figures we have determined. 

“So far as new production is concerned, individual 
growers are assigned their share of the new growth 
provided in the plan. The shares are determined on 
the basis of their production during the two previous 
years. And here is what is new, the teeth in this plan 
which comparatively few persons seem as yet to appre- 
ciate: the grower has no incentive, as he has had under 
all previous commodity-stabilization plans, to produce 
more than his share. If he does, he himself has to 
finance it. He cannot export it, because the govern- 
ment will not let him. There is nothing he can do with 
his excess sugar but stand the loss its production en- 

tails under the plan.” 





It is now more than a year since 


verage Chad- ‘ 

Segregated Last Uncon- om Plan % Crop Mr. Chadbourne began the negotia- 

Surplus trolled Crop Crop* Reduction tions which led to this result. On 

WOR Sis niicteanes 1,300,000 tons 4,670,000 tons —-3,420,000 tons 27 June 15, 1930, a group of his fellow 
HE a Senne mal eee 850,000 3,027,000 2,750,000 9 American-Cuban producers asked 
GEPMANY™ o:0:5:6:0.0:07's 243,000 2,500,000 1,881,000 25 him if he would undertake to sta- 
pee eine pnyoos Suaaen nye 2 bilize the industry. He sought the 
Hungary ......... 20,000 225,000 181,000 20 advice of his brother, an expert in 
Oe SS 31,000 275,000 241,000 12 sugar production, and between them 
——. —_—_—_. ———_ _- they decided that it could be done. 

2,614,000 12,642,000 10,019,000 20 There followed a weary series of 


*Home consumption plus average export quota, less annual proportion of segre- 


gated surplus. 


negotiations, first in New York, then 
in Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris, and 





There are detailed variations from the plan thus out- 
lined. Cuba restricts her production more than the 
others because, in the words of Mr. Chadbourne (who 
is himself heavily interested in Cuban sugar), “she was 
the worst offender.” Java’s export quota goes up to 
100,000 tons a year to enable her, if the market war- 
rants, to make up for the expected increase in con- 
sumption in the Far East. Also there is a flexible pro- 
vision in the export measure which will allow for 
slightly greater exports if the price rises. This is partly 
to expedite reduction of the surplus, but chiefly to keep 
the price from rising too rapidly—an event which 
would bring into the world market those nations which 
produce sugar but do not export it. 

There are many who believe that any interference 
with the normal play between supply and demand is 
wrong. They would agree with A. H. Wiggin, chair- 
man of the Chase National Bank, who wrote in his last 
annual report that “It is bad policy for a government 
or for an industry, by concerted action, to try to keep 


finally in Berlin. Germany proved 
the most difficult to convince and held out against 
the plan longer than the others. 


Te: THE GERMANS, during the negotiations at 
Brussels, Mr. Chadbourne addressed an argu- 
ment that sums up the problem: 

“There is today an unmarketable surplus of sugar in 
the world which has caused disaster to the world sugar 
market. It is this condition which we are attempting 
to remedy. If there existed a situation where there was 
an actual market for all the sugar produced, we would 
have little difficulty in arranging the respective propor- 
tions of the exporting countries so as to provide for 
their full share of production, but the difficulty is that 
there is no market for a substantial portion of the sugar 
which is now pouring upon the world.” 

The better part of that excess flow has now been 
stopped. Will it remain so? If it does, the world will 
have a priceless object lesson in regulating production 


of its basic wares to its needs. 











"H.R. H." 
The Prince of Wales 


has been amply jus- 
tifying his existence 
by service as the 
British Empire's pre- 
mier business man. 
He advocates mod- Wf : 
ern American meth- jj» 

ods and “push.” 


From the 
News Chronicle 
(London) 
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IN MEMORIAM, 1914-1918 
King Alfonso, a firm friend of the German people, attempted 
repeated peace drives during the World War. “Kladderadatsch,” 
which is monarchistic in sentiment, tenders this striking tribute 
in grateful recognition of the royal exile's useful past. Close 
friendship has always characterized German-Spanish relations. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) 
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MUSSOLINI AS NURSEMAID 
King Victor Emmanuel of Italy is fortunate in having so capable 
a guardian at a time of republican hurricanes. 
From Kladderadatsch (Berlin) an 













4. BRIAND : "ONIN ONE THING | DO NOT LIKE THIS 
ENTHUSIASM, OF MY FRIENDS “ 
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A REPUBLICAN BOUQUET 
President Zamora, Colonel Macia, and 
other Spanish republicans are included 

in this symbol of free union. 

From Esquella (Barcelona, Spain) 
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ALAS! TOO MANY FRIENDS 
The “friends” of Aristide Briand, cheering him resoundingly, voted for his opponent— 
Senator Paul Doumer—in the French presidential election. 
From the Evening Times (Glasgow, Scotland) 




















THE VERDICT of an inter- 
national authority, just 
returned from a survey of 
Germany and the Euro- 


pean scene 


Germany on 
the Ragged Edge 


By FRANK H. SIMONDS A Kd 


T HE PAST MONTH has seen the culmination of the 
German crisis which has been developing 
since last summer and which found its first striking 
expression in last September’s election. The excur- 
sion of the German Chancellor and Foreign Secretary 
to London, together with the discussion of German 
affairs in the press of the world, called general atten- 
tion to the fact that the Reich is now facing the 
unpleasant alternative of foreign relief or domestic 
revolution. The existing régime is on the ragged edge 
of collapse. 

A point has been reached where it is no longer pos- 
sible to continue reparations payments. The visit of 
the German statesmen to the British Prime Minister— 
the week-end at Chequers—was for the purpose of en- 
listing British support for 











From Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
THE ALMIGHTY: This wretched porcupine 


(the earth) spoils my whole heaven. 


ever, is predicated upon certain foreign factors. At 
Chequers, all the real discussion centered upon two 
countries conspicuously absent—the United States and 
France. And permanent reduction in German repara- 
tions burdens involves the transfer from German shoul- 
ders to either British, French and Italian, or American 
shoulders, those burdens now resting upon Germany. 
Today Germany is paying upwards of $500,000,000 as 
an annual contribution to reparations. Of this sum, the 
portion which goes to Britain, Italy and Belgium is 
retransferred to the United States at once, to meet the 
debts of these countries to us. Of what goes to the 
French, something over $250,000,000, half comes to us 
and half stays in France, a partial return to the French 
for the costs of restoring the devastated area. 

If Germany ceases payments on two- 





some measure of help, to dis- 
cover some method of sus- 
pending the reparations pay- 
ments. This would save Ger- 
many the grave necessity of a 
suspension of payments alto- 
gether or the hardly less haz- 
ardous resort to a moratorium 
under the terms of the Young 
plan contract. 

Germany cannot pay. Be- 
fore the Chancellor, Dr. Brue- 
ning, left Berlin, he put before 
the President of the Republic 
emergency decrees adding 
$40,000,000 to the tax bur- 
dens of the already overtaxed 
German people. When he re- 
turned, it was to face the al- 
most inescapable necessity of 
summoning the Reichstag, 
with the patent possibility of 
finding himself and his Cabi- 
net in a minority and being 
compelled either to resign or 
to resort to some form of dic- 
tatorship. And the latter 
course was advised by a con- 








thirds of her obligations, as she is tem- 
porarily entitled to do, either the Euro- 
pean countries will have to pay us them- 
selves, or we by consent or necessity shall 
have to bear the burden ourselves. 
Europe hopes to make us assume, if not 
the whole, at least a portion of this cost. 
What the conference at Chequers would 
have desired to prepare for was a new 
international conference in which the 
whole problem of debts and reparations 
would have been discussed, a general 
reduction of both totals agreed upon, 
Germany making great profit, America 
assuming vast costs. 

But Chequers knew that was out of the 
question. The Hoover Administration, 
backed by Congress and the public sen- 
timent of the United States, remains de- 
termined not to agree to cancellation, not 
to recognize the connection between debts 
and reparations, to hold the old Allies re- 
sponsible for the former if the ancient 
enemy defaults on the latter. Hope of 
American aid being absent, the problem 
became European. And here is where 
France came in. 

France refuses to consider the question 
of sharing in any program of relief for 
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gress of the great German in- 
dustrialists, meeting concomi- 
tantly. 

Relief for Germany, how- 


From De Wahre Jakob, Berlin 

BRIAND (on learning of the Austro-German 

customs union): "Help! Help! Two people 
have taken me at my word!" 


Germany on the economic side, while on 

the political side the Germans continue 

to clamor for treaty revisions which are 
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54 The Review 
equally menacing to the security of France and of her 
Slav allies. The German-Austrian tariff union project, 
the Anschluss proposal of March, thoroughly alarmed 
the French; while demonstrations by the Stahlhelm on 
the Polish frontier, just before Bruening set out for 
London, created still further apprehension. 

France has recently refused to elect Briand President 
of the Republic because of resentment at his foreign 
policy of conciliation and understanding with Germany, 
which seemed to have culminated in new German dan- 
gers. The price of any French participation in relief 
measures for Germany is a German acceptance of the 
French program for the peaceful organization of Eu- 
rope, which envisages the perpetuation alike of present 
German frontiers and the existing state of unilateral 
disarmament. 





of Reviews July, 1931 


In the face of these facts, certain grave possibilities 
or even probabilities must be faced. Germany is very 
close to a domestic explosion. It may come from the 
Communists or the Fascists, it may be precipitated by a. 
sudden resignation of the Bruening Cabinet and the 
substitution of some form of reactionary dictatorship. 
It may start in the street or in the Reichstag. But that 
it will start somewhere is now better than an even 
betting proposition. 

Psychologically and materially, the German people 
have reached almost the extreme limit of endurance. 
I described from Berlin the desperate state of affairs in 
January, and these have much worsened since. Brue- 
ning has been carrying on for the past few months not 
more than one jump ahead of the Hitler and the Na- 

tionalist agitators. He has un- 





The fatal paradox is here; the 
economic situation of Germany is 
such that she must have foreign 
aid, the political conditions at 
home are such that any govern- 
ment which did not adopt an ex- 
treme policy in foreign affairs 
could not live at home. The 
whole German people refuses to 
accept as final its present terri- 
torial or military status. But the 
United States refuses all financial 
aid in the shape of debt cancel- 














dertaken to save Germany by 
orderly methods and firm gov- 
ernment, but he has failed to 
bring relief. 

The fault is not his. The Fas- 
cists forced upon him a policy of 
activity in foreign affairs, com- 
pelled him to accentuate the ter- 
ritorial issues with Poland, to 
press the Anschluss question. 
Even when he set out for Lon- 
don, you had the preposterous 
spectacle of German associations 
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lation on any terms, while the 
French refuse all similar assis- 
tance save on political terms. 

The French are not convinced 
of the reality of the danger of 
economic collapse in Germany. 
They do not believe Germany is 
going to collapse, first economically and then politically. 
But even if they were certain of this, they would regard 
such a collapse as a lesser evil than concessions to a 
Germany which was determined to destroy the French 
organization of Europe. A revolution in Germany 
would be disturbing to the French, the resultant chaos 
in Eurcpe would be still further troublesome, but there 
are worse things to the French mind and among these is 
the appearance of a restored and powerful Germany 
prepared to enforce new political concessions. 

The situation is all there. From the French point of 
view, the Germans must decide whether they will ac- 
cept their political circumstances in order to save their 
economic structure. They cannot have both blessings. 
And if they refuse, then, as far as the French are con- 
cerned, they must take the consequences. Meantime, 
if the British wish to forgive the Germans the part of 
reparations paid to them, the French are willing. If 
they are ready to forgive the French debt to them, still 
further to lessen the German burden, well and good. 
But France will do nothing. 

In the last analysis, the French thesis is that the 
whole situation is between the United States and Ger- 
many. Germany is paying and we are receiving. We 
have large investments in Germany and an even larger 
interest in seeing world trade and commerce undis- 
tubed by a German upheaval. If we desire to save 
Germany, the means are patent. We can agree to can- 
cel the Allied debts and the Allies will agree to a pari 
passu reduction of German reparations. If we are un- 
willing to do this, then Germany can collapse, we can 
lose our investment and trade, and the British can bear 
their share in the general loss. The French are uncon- 
cerned about our decision, 


From the Irish Weekly Independent, Dublin 

THE AUSTRO-GERMAN customs union and the 

Polish report on the Silesian minority have been 

referred to the World Court for advisory opinions. 

Thus two highly inflammable topics have been 

placed in cold storage, where, it may be hoped, 
they will lose some of their heat. 


demanding that he ask from 
MacDonald a return of the Ger- 
man colonies. But the cumula- 
tive effect of all these foreign 
gestures has been to render it 
practically impossible to get help 
in domestic economic conditions. 

No one can fail to be sorry for the German people. 
Their suffering has been intense and seems bound to 
be even more terrible. But that cannot prevent recog- 
nition of the fact that political blindness is making their 
economic ruin almost inescapable. From the day the 
Treaty of Versailles was published, they have been re- 
solved not to accept its terms. But as a defeated and 
helpless nation, they were unable to resist. 

The first open attempt at resistance led to the occu- 
pation of the Ruhr and the inflation crisis, more costly 
to Germany in some respects than the war itself. The 
Hitler explosion of last autumn was the second signal 
to resistance. But its consequences have been unmis- 
takable. Foreign capital has been withdrawn, new 
loans denied, politically Germany has been isolated, 
financiaily she has been not less clearly thrown back 
upon herself. She has achieved one thing in foreign af- 
fairs, the defeat of her best French friend—Briand. 

Today the Nationalists, Hitlerites, in fact the German 
people, demand of Bruening not only economic but po- 
litical achievements abroad, which German proclama-~ 
tions of policy have made out of the question. 

Conceivably Germany may still be saved, but one 
thing is certain. She will not be saved as long as she 
continues her present political performances. The 
question is not the justice or the injustice of German 
demands, the right or wrong of German policy. It is 
simply the strength or weakness of the German ma- 
terial position. It is just as futile to demand a return of 
the Polish Corridor now as to clamor for a mandate of 
the moon. The single thing Germany might obtain at 
the moment is financial aid. If she does not get this, 
her whole fabric—governmental and economic—is 
likely to collapse by Christmas. There is the situation, 
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THE DOGS OF WAR 


Berlin "Kladderadatsch" depicts the baying French pack: Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Belgium, and Jugoslavia. 




















REAL BELGIAN ATROCITIES 
Belgian authorities plan a line of pill-box forts, costing millions, 
to face disarmed Germany. 
From the Star (London) 
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"DEUTSCHLAND" UEBER ALLES 
Germany's new pocket-cruiser "Deutschland completely out- 
S classes the mighty warships of her disgusted ex-enemies. 
HAS FRANCE NO FRIENDS? From the Daily Express (London) 


French diplomacy has antagonized Germany, Italy, and England. 
The Dutch cartoonist pictures her Colonial Exposition as attended 
by colonials only. 

From De Groene Amsterdammer (Amsterdam, Holland) 


FoR GOODNESS SAkE,] 
SIT QUIET OR YOu'LL 
CAPSIZE THE Boar / \ 





















BUSINESS IS BUSINESS 





ROCKING THE BOAT Fascist Italy and Communist Russia may differ in creed, but the 
Briand of France scolds Austro-Germany despite the conciliatory interchange of manufactured and agricultural wares makes the 
Henderson of Britain. The League tips crazily. two economic allies. 


From the Evening News (Glasgow, Scotland) From II] 420 (Florence, Italy) 








TRAINS will no longer 
roar so loudly through 
tunnels when sound 
engineers specify eco- 
nomical and efficient 
sound-absorbing ma- 
terials 





The Celotex Co. 

















By E. E. FREE 


O: CHIEF TASK of scientific research nowa- 
days is to cure evils of its own making. 
City smoke is an example. Stream pollution is an- 
other. A third is noise, for most of the noises that so 
afflict the present day are by-products of machinery. 
Before the industrial revolution times may or may not 
have been happy. They certainly were smokeless and 
in the main they were quiet. 

Agitation against noise is not new. Mr. and Mrs. 
Isaac L. Rice began it in America many years ago. Dr. 
Henry Goddard Leach who now conducts Mr. Rice’s 
former magazine, The Forum, retained the present 
writer nearly a decade ago to make the first “noise sur- 
vey” of New York City. Two years ago Dr. Shirley W. 
Wynne, New York City Health Commissioner, created 
the world’s first Noise Abatement Commission. 

What is new is that something is being done about it. 
Thanks to the work of hundreds of research men, in 
dozens of industries and corporations, noiseless homes 
and even noiseless cities begin to be probabilities in- 
stead of dreams. Noise, smoke, polluted streams, and 
scores of other ills are symptoms of industrial adoles- 
cence. Once industry grows up such bad boy tricks 
will be forgotten. 

Even now the people of any community can have 
quiet if they will pay for it. In considerable degree 
they can have quiet merely by demanding it, for just 
so soon as makers of automobile trucks, or owners of 
office buildings, or sellers of vacuum cleaners, realize 
that these articles will sell or rent better if they are 
noiseless, just that soon will they become quiet. 

An example is a noiseless office or a noiseless bed- 
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room. It never has been particularly difficult to build 
a house with walls and windows which very little of 
the outside noise will penetrate. The trouble comes 
with ventilation. An open window admits ample air 
but still ampler noise. Ventilation ducts or systems of 
ordinary type are likely to do the same. 

This was one of the first problems that modern noise 
experts tackled, and it is among those solved the most 
completely. One organization well known in noise en- 
gineering—the C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Inc., of 
Madison, Wisconsin—now has a special window ventila- 
tor, christened the “mountainaire,” the inlet pipe of 
which fits conveniently underneath an ordinary window 
frame and which then admits air while excluding vir- 


USING a stethoscope to determine passage 
of sound through a floor. 





Acoustical Corporation of America 
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NOISE is a symptom of industrial adolescence, 
tolerating bad boy tricks which should have been 
Science, Dr. Free tells us, is rapidly 000, 
developing a diagnosis and a remedy. 


outgrown. 


tually all noise and dirt. A pistol shot outside one of 
these noise filters is merely a dull “pop” inside. All 
that one needs, in order to have a virtually noiseless 
sanctuary in the heart of the noisiest city of the world, 
is one or two of these noise-proof window ventilators 
and some simple precautions in constructing walls and 
windows so that these too shall be reasonably noise- 
proof. 

Another ancient annoyance that has been conquered 
is machine noise in the apartment house. A refrigerat- 
ing machine in the basement or an elevator motor in 
the attic may be emitting an assortment of clicks, 
thumps, or hums. A few years ago such conditions 
were hopeless. Nowadays special sound-proof founda- 
tions are put under these machines, so that their noises 
are kept out of the framework of the building and con- 
sequently out of rooms where people would be annoyed. 

A third con- 
quest, incomplete 
but usually suffi- 
cient, is that of 
noise originating 
inside rooms like 
restaurants, where 
hundreds of lunch- 
hour knives and 
forks click noisily on 
plates while trays and 
table tops and tea cups 
contribute to the chorus. 
This noise is inevitable. 
Proprietors can scarcely fur- 
nish rubber plates or ask their 
patrons to handle knife and fork 
more gingerly. What can be done, 
the research men have shown, is to 
absorb this noise as quickly as possible, 
before it becomes too troublesome. 

Think of an analogy with light. If you could 
strike a match inside a room the walls of which are 
absolutely black, you would seem to be standing in 
empty space. The walls around you would be totally 
invisible, just as though they were not there. Such 
complete blackness, of course, is not obtainable, for 
even the blackest of black paint reflects a little of the 
light which falls on it, and is visible as a very dark 
shade of gray. 

Similarly, research workers in acoustics discovered 
long ago that nothing is perfectly “black” to sounds. 
No wall, that is, will absorb every bit of sound that 
strikes it. Ordinary walls reflect from one-fourth to 
three-fourths of the sound, often causing actual echoes 
in large rooms or the similar but more or less continu- 
ous echo which is called reverberation. 

One reason why the restaurant seems so noisy is that 
this reverberation makes the customer hear each click 
and clash of dishes and utensils not once merely, but 
over and over again as these sounds are reflected back 
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MEASURING NOISE 


The “thermometer” at 
the right presents a 
graphic rating of 
noises, with stress on 
the line of harmful- 
ness. Scientists at- 
tacking the noise 
nuisance have de- 
veloped a measuring 
system and nomen- 











clature peculiar to 
their task. The author, 
Dr. Free, is pictured - 
below with his new 
portable apparatus 
for measuring noise. 
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and forth by ceiling, floor, and walls. One of the out- 
standing successes of noise engineers has been to cure 
this condition. The best cure is holes. 

Any soft material will absorb more or less of the 
sound that falls on it. Radio broadcasting studios often 
have walls and ceilings hung with pleated or folded 
curtains of soft cloth. When the auditorium of a the- 
ater is comfortably filled with people the amount of 
reverberation falls off greatly, a large part of the echo- 
ing sound being absorbed by the soft clothes and faces 
of the people. One of the most surprising discoveries 
of acoustic science is, however, that such soft materials 
will not absorb sound any better than hard materials 
with holes in them. 

Almost any set of many small holes will do the trick. 


One of the important industrial concerns in the acous- 
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tic field—the Johns-Manville Corporation—makes use 
of thin sheets of painted or decorated steel punched 
full of tiny holes like a sieve and backed by sheets 
of soft, felt-like but fireproof materials; the whole 
another invention of the Burgess Laboratories. Other 
materials used by this company are cement-like wall 
coatings with holes in them like petrified slices of bread. 
Another outstanding organization, the Celotex Com- 
pany, uses sheets of fibrous material into which small 
holes have been punched, as though one stuck holes 
with a lead pencil in long sheets of biscuit dough or 
mashed potatoes. 

Always the important things are the holes; and the 
duty of these holes seems to be to break up the sound 
waves that strike against the wall, so that most of the 
energy is dissipated or absorbed instead of being re- 
flected back into the room. Thanks to these inventions, 
it is now possible to take a restaurant where hundreds 
of diners are pounding on their plates, or a stenogra- 
phers’ room with dozens of typewriters working at 
once, or the even noisier rooms of telegraph companies 
where scores of Morse receivers are clicking simultane- 
ously, and use layers of little holes on ceiling and walls 
to absorb noises and make such rooms quite endurable 
if not absolutely noiseless. 


M:= PRESENT CONQUESTS of noise research and 
probably most of the future ones lie, how- 
ever, in preventing the production of noise instead of in 
trying to keep it out or to absorb it. One example is 
the silencing of engine exhausts and the like, notably 
by the devices of Dr. Hiram Percy Maxim, inventor of 
the gun silencer. Another is the recent New York City 
innovation of the noiseless subway turnstile. 

Before the anti-noise agitation culminating in the 
Noise Abatement Commission, these turnstiles (used 
to admit passengers automatically on the deposit of a 
nickel in the slot) were so constructed that each turn 
of the stile resulted in a sharp and powerful impact of 
one block of metal against another. The noise of a bat- 
tery of turnstiles during a rush hour resembed that of 
a dozen or two mechanics each pounding vigorously 
with a hammer on a piece of boiler iron. This was 
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STUDYING ECHOES 


A phonograph produces stand- 
ard sounds at definite inten- 
sities, auditors record the 
percentage of words recog- 
nized; a stop watch is used 
to record the time of rever- 
beration in tests conducted 
at the University of Wisconsin 
by Dr. C. A. Andree. Loose 
materials on seats deaden 
sound reflections from these 
surfaces. Below, an instrument 
for measuring reverberation. 
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cured by substituting for the metal-to-metal impact a 
mechanical contrivance using softer materials. Even 
the new turnstiles are not quite noiseless, but they are 
a vast improvement over devices previously tolerated. 

Such experiences point the way to salvation for 
manufacturers of noisy household articles like vacuum 
cleaners or mechanical refrigerators. Gradually the 
public demands greater and greater quietness in such 
devices. Manufacturers must meet this demand just 
as the turnstile makers did, by preventing the various 
clicking, scraping, or crashing noises. Here enter, how- 
ever, some surprising facts, also recent discoveries of 
the noise researchers, about relative noisiness. 

A suburbanite, for example, stops at a store in the 
city and buys an electric clock. In the store this clock 
seems perfectly quiet. Presently the suburbanite gets 
home, proudly displays his purchase, and sets it up for 
the family to admire. Everybody, even the purchaser, 
now notices that the supposedly silent clock really 
emits a noticeable and annoying hum, not infrequently 
still other noises. The purchaser probably imagines 
that he has been bilked. The salesman in the store, he 
concludes, switched clocks on him, so that the quiet 
clock to which he listened is still in the store for use in 
another sale, while its noisy brother has been given to 
him. 

The real truth is something quite different. It is the 
varying effect of surrounding noise. Like most city 
salesrooms, the store where the clock was purchased 
probably was relatively noisy. The small noise pro- 
duced by the clock was not perceived at all. It could 
not have been heard except perhaps by noise analysis 
with delicate instruments. In the quiet suburban home 
everything was different. Almost no noise came in 
from outside. If the occupants of the house were quiet 
the general noise level was so low that very tiny sounds 
like the purring of a cat or the hum of a good electric 
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NOISE IS HARMFUL 


The boy has swallowed a rub- 
ber balloon on a tube to regis-: 
ter stomach contractions when 
noises startle him. The test is 
being conducted at Colgate 
University on Professor D. A. 
Laird's son, David. 


clock became perceptible. These 
are circumstances which both pur- 
chasers and manufacturers of 
household articles like electric 
clocks must take definitely into ac- 
count. 

Such difficulties in accurate noise 
judgments by ear are why noise 
engineers have sought aid in recent 
years from two other groups of sci- 
entific men; the psychologists and 
the radio experts. The job of the 
psychologists has been to determine 
which noises are heard most readily and under what 
conditions. The job of the radio experts has been to 
devise instruments by which noises can be measured 
and analyzed independently of the fallible impressions 
of the ear. There are plenty of ear illusions, it is found, 
like the familiar optical ones. Only the electrical in- 


struments which radio experts have been able’ to de- 


vise yield noise data dependable more or less regard- 
less of accidental circumstances. 


1 a RESULT of this instrumental work is the 
“noise thermometer”; involving both the idea 
of a noise scale and the instruments to measure it. 
The scale of this noise thermometer reads in units 
called decibels, about which laymen will wish to know 
only that they represent a sort of arbitrary noise de- 
grees like the equally arbitrary degrees of the Fah- 
renheit or Centigrade ther- 
mometers. More technically 
minded readers may like to 
know that the decibel scale 
represents logarithms of the 
sound intensity, so that an 
increase of 10 decibels cor- 
responds to a multiplication 
of sound intensity by 10, 20 
decibles to a multiplication 
by 100, 30 decibels to multi- 
plication by 1000, and so on. 
The average ear happens to 
judge differences of sound 
intensity in approximately 
this same logarithmic fash- 
ion, so that the scale of 
decibels is roughly equiva- 
lent to a scale of loudness. 
To measure the decibels 
of noise, and thus to place 
that noise as high or low 
on the scale of the noise 
thermometer, noise engi- 
neers now use instruments 
resembling part of a radio 
broadcasting station. First 
there is a microphone to 
pick up the noise and con- 








A HOLLYWOOD CAMERA SILENCER 


Here is a practical use of sound deadening materials 
in a sound-proof camera truck used by Warner 
Brothers in the making of talking pictures. 
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vert it into an electric signal. This signal then is mag- 
nified by a suitable amplifier, like those used in radio 
sets, and is measured on a suitable meter. 

Back of the perfection of these instruments lies a vast 
amount of careful and laborious scientific work, chiefly 
by the Bell Telephone Laboratories of New York City, 
but with a few significant contributions, I am bold 
enough to think, by my own organization. For ordi- 
nary purposes these noise meters or “acoustimeters” 
may be used as one would use an electric thermometer, 
reading from the meter the intensity of any noise just 
as one reads on the thermometer the intensity of heat. 

The availability of these instruments removes noise 
studies from the realm of guess work. Recently we 
were asked to aid a public health official whose depart- 
ment was receiving complaints of an alleged “noise 
nuisance” created by a factory. We measured with a 
noise meter the number of decibels 
of noise created by this plant in its 
immediate neighborhood. This 
noise intensity then was compared 
with more familiar noises; the aver- 
age noise on a busy New York City 
street, the noise inside an average 
street car, the noise produced by 
one typewriter in an office, and 
so on. 

Provided with familiar compara- 
tive data based on actual physical 
measurements, both the health offi- 
cial and the judge before whom the 
case came later in court were able 
to decide whether a nuisance actu- 
ally existed or was present only in 
the minds of fanatical or hyper- 
critical neighbors. A recent form of 
noise meter used by the engineers 
of Electrical Research Products, Inc., 
a subsidiary of the telephone inter- 
ests, will keep a continuous record 
of such noises for hours at a time. 
Still another instrument of our own 
is intended to take “samples” of 
noises, by a photographic method on 
motion-picture film, so that the ac- 
tual noise emitted at any instant by 
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a machine, a factory, or a street may be preserved for 
later study in an acoustic laboratory, filed away for 
reference, or even reproduced as evidence in court. 
Another way in which modern noise-measuring in- 
struments have proved valuable is in sorting out noises 
into their different constituents. If a painter falls from 
his ladder onto the keyboard of the household piano 
what he produces is clearly a noise; but that noise ob- 
viously consists of a large number of musical tones 
which happen to be sounded all at once and at random 
instead of in the combinations and sequences which 
would constitute music. Much the same thing is true, 
the instruments prove, of noises from many machines. 
One wheel of a street car, for example, will “sing” with 
a reasonably pure musical note if the wheel is set into 
vibration. When all the machinery of the street car, 
including its eight or more wheels and its scores of 
gears and bearings and other articles, gets into vibra- 
tion at once the result is a noise; but this noise is com- 
posed, like the effort of the painter on the keyboard, 
of individual tones of different parts of the machine. 


[sersuenrs HAVE BEEN DEVISED by which such 
mixed tones can be separated from each other 
and measured, a particularly ingenious one having been 
developed recently by noise experts of the Research 
Laboratories of the General Electric Company. These 
instruments often are useful in locating sources of noise 
inside a machine; for example, a typewriter each tiny 
bar and plate of which is likely to have its individual 
tone when struck. Such noise analyses have supplied, 
also, important evidence concerning significant char- 
acteristics of the average ear. 

Ears are by no means equally sensitive, it is found, to 
tones of different pitch. Those in the neighborhood of 
2000 vibrations a second, which is about the third oc- 
tave above middle C on the piano, affect the average 
ear most powerfully; so that sounds in this pitch range 
are heard clearly even when very faint. To tones much 
higher in pitch than this, or much lower, the average 
ear is much less sensitive; so that nearly a million times 
more sound energy is required, for example, to make 
audible a tone two octaves below middle C than is 
needed for the tones to which the ear is most sensitive. 

This fact has been seized upon by noise engineers to 
accomplish some of their most successful results. One 
make of automobile once was so constructed that much 
sound was radiated into the air at pitches close to those 
for which the ear is most sensitive. The result was an 
extremely noisy car. By relatively simple changes of 
mechanical design, this vibration was altered in pitch 
se that it emerged as low-pitched tones like those of 
the lowest octave of the piano. Although the total 
amount of sound radiated was unchanged or even 
slightly increased, the automobile became almost noise- 
less. The sound was still there, but it had been shifted 
in pitch so that it became less audible. 

Another frequent expedient of the noise reducer is 
to prevent the radiation of unwanted sounds, something 
which anyone can investigate for himself with a small 
Swiss music box of the kind in which the playing 
mechanism is inside a small wooden case. 

Unscrew the playing mechanism from its wooden 
case and remove it. If then the device is set to playing, 
music is produced in the usual fashion but it will be 
nearly inaudible unless one’s ear is held close to the 
little steel strips which are being set into vibration. 
But attach this inaudible musician to the wooden box 
from which it was removed, or to an ordinary cigar 
box, and the music will be heard as loudly as ever. 
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The difference is merely that the metal contrivance 
alone has but little vibrating surface to radiate the 
sound into the air. This radiating surface is supplied 
by the wooden case or the cigar box. 

That is the reason why violins are built with the 
cases of thin wood across which the strings are 
stretched. The strings produce the sound; the wooden 
box radiates it. 

In mechanical devices like noisy household refrig- 
erators the problem is the same, but the intention is 
opposite. The compressor inside a refrigerator may 
produce substantial amounts of noise. Let us assume 
that this noise cannot be prevented. Forms of mechani- 
cal construction employed by manufacturers of house- 
hold refrigerators, when this art was new, connected 
the noisy compressor by continuous metallic contacts to 
the flat outside surfaces of the refrigerator box. This 
is precisely what the violin maker does or what the 
piano maker does when he connects the vibrating 
string of that instrument as directly as possible to the 
wooden sounding board which is to serve as the sound 
radiator. The trouble is that the refrigerator manu- 
facturers really did not want to radiate the sound, as 
piano manufacturers do. What they have learned to do, 
therefore, is to insulate the noisy compressor as com- 
pletely as possible from the flat outside surfaces which 
serve to radiate the noise. The noise may be produced 
just the same, but unless it is broadcast into the sur- 
rounding air it will be relatively harmless. 


T= QUESTION of whether noise actually is harm- 
ful or only disagreeable is another inquiry in 
which the noise engineer has called for help from other 
sciences, this time from physiology, psychology and 
medicine. One of the most valuable services of the 
New York City Noise Abatement Commission was that 
the Commission’s medical members assembled all the 
information now available as to the bodily effects of 
noise. The conclusion was unhesitatingly that noise is 
harmful. 

Sudden noises, Dr. Foster Kennedy concluded for the 
Commission, are likely to cause transient increases of 
blood pressure which may be seriously injurious. To 
work under noisy surroundings, Professors F. C. Dock- 
eray, John J. B. Morgan and A. T. Poffenberger also 
conclude, requires substantially larger amounts of 
bodily energy than are necessary for the same work 
under quiet conditions. Prof. Donald A. Laird, the 
brilliant young psychologist who heads the department 
of that science at Colgate, confirms these findings and 
has even persuaded some of his collaborators to swal- 
low small rubber balloons attached to tubes and re- 
corders so that the way one’s stomach “jumps” when 
one hears a sudden noise has been investigated. 

Perhaps most harmfully of all, noisy surroundings 
necessitate much louder talking by persons who must 
conduct conversations, like salesmen in stores. It is 
not unusual to find a speaker using 10,000 times or even 
100,000 times more actual voice energy in a conversa- 
tion under noisy surroundings than would be necessary 
in reasonable quiet. It is this enormous increase in 
voice energy, rather than any strain of hearing, which 
explains why everyone finds it so tiring to carry on a 
conversation on a moving railroad train or under sim- 
ilar circumstances. 

If anyone ever belittles the increasing efforts of noise 
engineers and scientific research men to cure the noise 
evil which their technological brethren have let loose 
unwittingly on the world, it will never be the physi- 
cians or the experts in public health. 
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European nations do not acquire South and Central 
American republics. 

Another part of that same British picture impresses 
one landing on the island of Cyprus at the busy ports 
of either Larnaca or Limasol (one used for import and 
the other for export). This island has distinct impor- 
tance as a naval base near the mouth of the Suez Canal, 
but it is even more important that no other power shall 
seize it. It was obtained for England by the far-seeing 
Disraeli at the Berlin Congress of 1878. From the 
whole picture we comprehend that British military 
control in Egypt, possession of the Island of Cyprus, 
plus the British Mandate in Palestine are but interlock- 
ing parts of England’s defense of the Suez Canal. Even 
though the terms of her Palestine Mandate intimate 
that some day it may come to an end, one is moved to 
doubt an early arrival of that “some day.” 


TO ELECTRIFY ALL PALESTINE 


The Holy Land becomes a business prospect for Ameri- 

can industrial and household conveniences with the 

harnessing of the River Jordan near Jerusalem. Left: 

Britain has a mandate over Palestine, Trans-Jordan, and 

Irak (soon to expire); and France a mandate over 
Syria. 


First of all let us have a look around, as the English 
say. Let me begin the survey by insisting that 
there is no more inspiring view in the whole world than 
that atop the Mount of Olives at sunset. You look over 
the Holy City to your right, while on the left, far be- 
low, lies the Dead Sea. You are 2600 feet above sea 
level, and the Dead Sea is another 1300 feet below that 
level—though only about an hour away by motor, so 
sheer and rapid is the descent. Beyond the Dead Sea 
stretches the long line of the Moabite Hills, pink with 
the rays of the setting sun. 

The Holy Land is such a little country to have staged 
so big a story! Thanks to good roads laid by the Brit- 
ish, and also to American automobiles, we breakfasted 
in Jerusalem, took two hours at lunch time in Nazareth, 
and dined in Damascus. We had stopped to visit 
Jacob’s Well, Cana, and Capernaum on the way. 

The beauty of the trip is amazing; first austerely 
rocky Judea, next the more fertile Samaria, and then 
we drop down on to Galilee’s rich plain of Esdraelon. 
At its far side rise again the hills, and tucked snugly 
away in a hillside pocket facing southward is the Naza- 
reth that today is much as it was when the young car- 
penter learned his trade at Joseph’s bench. Not much 
farther north, but lower down, just below sea level, lies 
the charming Lake of Galilee, around which Christ 
spent so much of the three years of ministry. The 
whole length of the river Jordan, from the Sea of Gali- 
lee where it comes to life to its death in the Dead Sea, 
equals the distance from Oxford to London by the 
river Thames—about 100 miles. 

A Syrian merchant in New York has well said that to 
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him who knows the Holy Land the Bible reads like a 
letter from home. And so it is. For example: “the go- 
ing up to Jerusalem” of our Saviour takes on a fuller 
meaning when you have motored up the steep hillside 
from Jericho to Jerusalem. You understand why 
Christ dropped down from Jerusalem and part way up 
the Mount of Olives to gain seclusion in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. If you know anything about the age of 
trees, you need not be told that those eight ancient olive 
trees now in that garden sheltered Jesus on that dread- 
ful night; you have only to look at their ungainly 
trunks split open by great age but still living. Many of 
us have seen the giant Sequoias in California, well over 
3000 years old. Against that stretch of time 1900 years 
does not seem so great an age for a tree. And how 
perfectly natural is it that Bethany, home of Mary and 
Martha and Lazarus, just round the shoulder of the 
Mount of Olives, should have provided a convenient 
house of refuge for the Saviour from crowded Jeru- 
salem at Passover time; or that Bethphage on a nearby 
hillock provided the ass for the entry into Jerusalem. 

Tradition, especially the tradition of many religions, 
runs wild in Palestine. Here Christian, Moslem, and 
Jew compete in extraordinary claims concerning what 
happened at many caves throughout the land. Always 
they build shrines upon those traditional spots. This 
selfish strife between sects and religions for the use of 
these edifices is far from edifying. But outdoors in the 
Holy Land is as glorious as indoors is inglorious! 

Of course some spots are undoubtedly all that tradi- 
tion alleges, as for example Jacob’s Well, where Christ 
talked with the Samarian woman. There was and is no 
other well in the neighborhood, so that poignant episode 
must have occurred at that very spot. But regardless 
of whether any of these spots is historically correct, the 
author felt deep satisfaction not only from seeing them, 
but because they bring the mind to dwell upon the in- 
dubitable facts of the Bible story they symbolize. A 
visit to the Holy Land makes an entirely new book of 
the Bible. 


A” now, having had our look around, we will 
turn to the British Mandate, with the pre- 
liminary comment that anyone who has seen what 
Japan has achieved in reforesting the bare Korean hill- 
sides may venture to wish that Japan had shared in 
that Mandate, if only to have given Palestine the trees 
she so sadly lacks. 

American newspapers nowadays have little to say 
about the Near East mandates except to discuss the two 
projected pipe lines, both running from Mosul, and in- 
tended to carry its oil to the Mediterranean Sea. One 
line extends over Palestine and ends at the Port of 
Haifa, and the other, over Syria, reaches the sea at the 
town of Tripoli near Beirut. But of the question as to 
which of these lines shall be constructed and when, we 
shall treat in our next article on the French Mandate in 
Syria. It is the French and not the English who are 
urging early construction of a pipe line. 

All one hears in Palestine about the Mandate is dis- 
cussion between Arabs and Jews concerning Lord Bal- 
four’s declaration November 2, 1917, that his govern- 
ment had decided to guarantee a national home for the 
Jews in Palestine. As the resu!t of this declaration the 
population of Jews has increased so that it is now one- 
quarter of the total population, the other three-quarters 
being Arab. For this increase of Jews the Zionist 
movement throughout the world is responsible. They 
have backed it, and generously endowed it. 

Anyone who has seen the glorious view from the 
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Mount of Olives can well understand the homeland ap- 
peal which Jerusalem and indeed all Palestine make to 
Jews. The Zionist movement has the deepest religious 
and racial reasons behind it. But however admirable is 
the pouring out of money by American and British 
Jews to support Jewish colonists coming from every 
part of the world, it is idle to discuss just how long that 
colonizing movement would continue without those 
subscriptions. They are certain to continue, and so is 
the Zionist plan. 

It was undoubtedly astute of Lord Balfour, one of 
England’s ablest statesmen, to make this declaration in 
favor of a Jewish National Home in Palestine. It 
achieved more politically both at hoine and abroad than 
at once meets the eye. Balfour greatly pleased the 
Jewish people in all parts of the world, and there are 
few civilized nations where Jewish influence in home 
politics cannot assist British interests. Further, we 
must not forget that the influx of Jews into Palestine 
under Britain’s approval of Zionism created there a new 
force useful to offset too predominating an Arabic in- 
fluence. “Divide and conquer,” said the old Romans, 
and that policy is as efficacious today as it ever was. 

Although three-quarters of Palestine’s population are 
still Arabs, the Jewish one-quarter has much the better 
of it in education, business acumen, and financial back- 
ing from abroad. So this one-quarter is fully as pow- 
erful as all of the Arabic three-quarters. 

English control of Palestine, seated next the Suez 
Canal, has been greatly strengthened by this balance of 
power within the land resulting from the Balfour dec- 
laration. England has long been aided in her control 
of India by the religious and political division among 
the races there. If Gandhi’s movement causes coépera- 
tion to replace that long-standing division between 
Hindu and Moslem in India, then England’s hold there 
will be harder to retain than it has been. But that co- 
operation is still a long way off; it is far easier for the 
lion and the lamb to lie down together than for Brah- 
min and Moslem to do it. 

The Holy Land is the Promised Land. “Oh, yes,” 
said the intelligent, American-educated Arab, “It is the 
Promised Land all right! But what about the promise 
made to all Near-East Arabs by the Allies during the 
War (the Hussein-McMahon Covenant of October 24, 
1915) that if we aided them we should possess all our 
ancient territory—Palestine, Syria, Mesopotamia, and 
Arabia, together united under an Arabian king? It was 
that promise which caused about 20,000 like me and my 
eight brothers to abandon the Turks and enlist with 
the Promisers. 

“Then Balfour made his 1917 promise to the Jews. 
Ultimately, they gave Palestine to the British and 
Syria to the French. It was the cynical disregard of 
that promise which caused that gallent Englishman 
Lawrence who, armed by it, had raised an Arabian 
army, to refuse titles and honors offered him by his own 
government. He preferred to stand or fall by his 
plighted word—plighted to thousands of Arab warrior 
comrades. Though he fell into military obscurity he is 
still beloved by all us Arabs.” 

It is certainly true that today Lawrence is still a name 
for England to conjure with in Palestine, just as Wey- 
gand still is for France in Syria. There are even some 
Arabs who claim that with promises fulfilled, Lawrence 
could have done as much for the whole area of Irak, 
Transjordan, and Palestine as Marshal Lyautey, that 
amazingly skilful governor, did for France in Morocco 
and Algeria—which is saying a good deal, for the world 
little realizes what that Frenchman achieved as an 
























administrator. But is not what Lawrence achieved as 
military leader of unrelated Arab units, in recruiting 
and leading an army of more than 100,000 Arab tribes- 
men, equally amazing? In all her gallant history Eng- 
land has never produced a greater leader of colonial 
contingents. 

One hears that Lawrence proved too masterful a man 
for English officialdom to handle. The answer is that 
if Britain had had as colonial head a man of such tact, 
vision and decision as Sir William Tyrrell (now Lord 
Tyrrell) the same results would have followed in the 
colonial field through an agent like Lawrence, as for 
many years were achieved through less skilful diplo- 
matic agents while Tyrrell was at the Foreign Office. 
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bringing Jewish colonists into a Palestine belonging io 
the Arabs.” 

One is not long in Jerusalem before noticing men 
wearing what Americans call overseas caps, made not 
of khaki but of brownish cloth. The wearers belong 
to a society encouraging the purchase of goods made in 
Damascus. Of course, this is but a deft way of camou- 
flaging an anti-western boycott. Manchester and Bir- 
mingham have already learned that the boycott used 
against their output in India is a more effective weapon 
in the hands of Gandhi’s followers than machine guns. 
This Jerusalem society has gained 3,000 members in 
the last few months and is continuing to grow, which 
augurs ill for western trade in Palestine. 





PIONEERS IN PALESTINE 


A temporary barracks in 
the codperative colony, 
Kfar Yecheskel. Like the 
pioneers in the American 
West, settlers try to de- 
velop the land before 
erecting substantial houses 
for themselves. 


How has the Zionist movement worked out in Pales- 
tine? Anyone who has seen there the marvelous new 
Jewish development and material improvements must 
agree that it has worked very well indeed. It is 
to be hoped that harnessing Jordan’s water power will 
help the Holy Land just as the distribution of the water 
of the Nile did Egypt. Against this we have the con- 
stantly growing friction between Arabs and Jews—but 
we have remarked how useful this same friction may 
be in maintaining Britain’s control of the land. No 
American writer can hope to better Dr. Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick’s admirable conclusions upon Zionist re- 
sults in Palestine, set out in his travel book on that 
country. His conclusions are so complete, so fair and so 
good tempered; and good temper is sadly needed in 
considering a question automatically engendering so 
much bitterness. 

The Arab side of the question is ably represented by 
the Supreme Moslem Council, which has an office 
within the great enclosure surrounding the Mosque of 
Omar. Here inquiring strangers are provided with 
propaganda pamphlets giving the Moslem thesis in 
careful detail. 

Close by this office and on the ground floor of the 
same building one visits the tomb of Mohammed Ali, an 
Indian Moslem who contributed notably by personal 
effort and finances to the movement. On his tomb I 
saw wreaths from the Greek Orthodox Catholic com- 
munities in Beirut and Haifa, showing the movement 
to be Pan-Arabic, cutting across all religious lines. 

It is quite surprising to an American to find how 
widely informed are the agents of this Moslem Supreme 
Council. For example, when I remarked upon the 
success which in every part of the world characterizes 
British governing, there promptly came the reply “ex- 
cept in British Guiana on the north coast of South 
America, where an Englishman named Gladstone, 
brother of their great statesman, transplanted 125,000 
East Indian coolies to work the land for the 10,000 
whites. That is even worse for Pan-Americanism than 





The Palestine situation today might be described as a 
three-cornered combination, or perhaps, a kind of cock- 
tail. It is three-quarters Arab, one-quarter Jew, plus 
a dash of British to govern the flavor of the whole. 
The ever-present bitters come from a bottle marked 
Arab-Jew friction! To the taste of foreign travelers 
this cocktail, well stirred (and it certainly is that), 
renders Palestine stimulating. But if the cocktail is 
left standing some time the chemical inter-play of its 
ingredients may prove less innocent than today. One 
of the leaders of the Zionist movement had rooms on 
the same floor of our hotel, and two English soldiers 
were constantly on guard in the corridor. 

Speaking ethnologically (which sounds ponderous), 
we onlookers are today witnessing the useful codpera- 
tion in Palestine of two notable races —the Jews, than 
whom history can show no wiser traders, and the Brit- 
ish, equally distinguished for their uniform success in 
governing backward peoples. Combining the business 
acumen of the Jewish race with the imperial abilities of 
the British will surely advance material conditions in 
Palestine. One wonders what chance remains for the 
unbusinesslike and old-world Arab! Backward in com- 
mercial methods, his superiority in numbers means no 
more than that of the Russian peasant today. Although 
Arabs are not so docile as Russians, Arab rifles are a 
joke compared with English bombing airplanes. 

Anyone possessing a sense of humor cannot escape 
observing that the Christians’ Last Crusade has freed 
the Holy Land from the Turks—for the benefit of Jews 
and Mohammedans! At least Moslems can claim that 
they more greatly resvect our Christ, if only as a 
Prophet, than do Jews who repudiate that greatest of 
all Jews. But fancy Godfrey de Bouillon, Peter the 
Hermit or any of the early Crusaders fighting to free 
the Holy Land for the sole benefit of Moslems and 
Jews! Of course, the fair, broad statement of the case 
is that this Crusade, gallantly conducted by the British, 
substituted theirs for Turkish rule in Palestine, and 
thereby rounded out British defense of the Suez Canal. 








Here Begin the Leading Articles 
Selected from the World's Periodicals 
by the REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Prospects for Business Recovery 
By MURRAY SHIELDS and BERVARD NICHOLS 


From the Pittsburgh Record 
University of Pittsburgh 


[= CURRENT BUSINESS depression 
ranks as one of the most se- 
vere that American business has ex- 
perienced in the past half century. In 
the fifty-year period since 1880 there 
have been eight major business depres- 
sions, including the present one. The 
decline which has brought business to 
current depression levels began in the 
summer of 1929 and continued, with a 
minor let-up in the spring of 1930, 
through January of this year. During 
that period of eighteen months the index 
of business activity shown on the ac- 
companying chart declined from 110 per 
cent. of normal in July, 1929, to 74.5 per 
cent. of normal in January, 1931—a drop 
of 32.3 per cent. 

It is significant that this depression 
has been exceeded in the number of 
months of decline by only two others 
since 1880—that of the eighties and that 
immediately preceding the World War— 
and in magnitude of decline by only two 
others—that of the eighties and that of 
the early nineties. 

The decline was checked in January, 
1931. Beginning in February the index 
of business activity turned upward, and 
the rise has continued through April. 
Whether the low point of the current 
business depression was reached in 
January remains to be seen, but evi- 
dence that it was is accumulating. 

Generally, a moderate upward move- 
ment from an extreme low level is an 
indication that the low point has been 
reached, for such has been the case in 
every depression of the past fifty years, 
with the exception of that of 1893-1894 
when the index declined to a new low 
level after advancing for several months. 
The drop in the index in that year was 
accounted for almost entirely by a re- 
duction in steel ingot production. 

An analysis of the movements of this 
index in periods of business depression 
in the past may be of assistance in 
charting the course of business activity 
in the recovery period which will follow 
the current depression. The conven- 
tional division of business cycles into 
four phases (prosperity, recession, de- 
pression, and recovery) is adequately 
descriptive of the recurrent fluctuations 
in business, but largely because of the 
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continuous flow of business from one 
phase to the next it is impossible to de- 
termine statistically the point at which 
one phase ends and another begins. 

The recession and recovery move- 
ments are perhaps more clearly marked 
than the others; recession may be con- 
sidered as the period of decline from 
above-normal business to the low point 
of extreme depression, and recovery 
may be considered as extending from 
the month in which the low point is 
reached to the month in which the in- 
dex crosses normal... . 

From 1880 to date there have been fif- 
teen business depressions; eight of them, 
including the present one, are considered 
of major proportions, while the other 
seven are of minor importance... . 

The average length of the subnormal 
periods (the period from the month in 
which normal is crossed on the down- 
ward movement of the index to the 
month in which normal is reached on a 
recovery movement) of the seven ma- 
jor depressions is twenty-three months. 
One depression—that of 1883-1886—ex- 
tended much longer, thirty-two months, 
while another—that of 1913-1915—lasted 
only fifteen months. If the current sub- 
normal period is of only average dura- 
tion, the normal lines should be reached 
about September, 1931. If the present 
subnormal period lasts as long as that of 
1883-1886, the normal line will be 
reached about July, 1932. 

The time required for recovery from 
the low point to normal has exceeded 
the duration of the decline from normal 
to the low point in every major depres- 
sion with the exception of 1914-1915, 


when war orders accelerated recovery. 

The decline which ended in January, 
1931, lasted eighteen months. If the 
normal relationship between recovery 
and decline holds good in the current 
period, the business index will not cross 
normal until after April, 1932. 

A comparison of the relationship be- 
tween the duration of recovery and the 
severity of depression of the seven de- 
pressions previously mentioned shows 
that, in general, the more severe the de- 
pression the longer the time required for 
recovery. In no case was normal 
reached on the upswing in less than ten 
months, while the longest recovery 
(1920-1922) required nineteen months. 
The relationship is fairly close and indi- 
cates that a severe depression, such as 
the current one, tends to require about 
eighteen months for the recovery period. 
This would bring the business index 
to normal by July, 1932. 

The rate of recovery—the number of 
points recovery per month during the 
movement from low point to normal— 
for the seven major depressions has 
averaged 1.5 points per month. The 
slowest recovery was that of 1920-1921 
when the index advanced at the rate of 
one point per month and the most rapid 
advance was recorded in 1893-1895 when 
the rate was 2.1 points per month. 

In the three months since the Janu- 
ary low point, the index has advanced 
between four and five points, or an 
average of about 1.5 points per month. 
If this rate is continued the normal line 
should be reached seventeen months af- 
ter the low point, or near June, 1932. 

Now that the recession has probably 
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run its course, or even assuming that 
business may decline moderately during 
the summer months, the problem of re- 
covery is of paramount importance. It 
seems clear, at least, that the major part 
of the decline is over and business is 
now concerned with the next phase of 
the cycle—recovery. Will it be rapid 
like that of 1914-1915, or it will be slow 
like that of 1921-1922? Recovery as 
rapid as that of 1914-1915 is unlikely 
unless some outside and at present un- 
foreseen factor accelerates the move- 
ment. On the other hand, recovery since 
January has been more rapid than it 
was in 1920-1922. It seems _ logical, 
therefore, to expect a rate of recovery 
somewhere between the two extremes. 
Recovery from this depression will of 
necessity depend upon the effects of the 
numerous economic factors which make 
up the ensemble of business activity. ... 
Among the factors which may accel- 
erate recovery the following are impor- 
tant: the extensiveness of liquidation in 
the securities markets; the low rate of 
production as compared to the normal 
rate of consumption; the materially im- 
proved credit conditions; the unusually 
low level of interest rates; the exten- 
siveness of the deflation in wholesale 
commodity prices; the long period of re- 
duced purchases making it necessary for 
consumers eventually to reénter the 
market; and reduced inventories in the 
hands of retailers and wholesalers. 


A~ THE FACTORS which may 
retard recovery are the follow- 
ing: the world-wide pervasiveness of the 
depression, with a concomitant decline in 
the export demand for domestic prod- 
ucts; the widespread unemployment with 
a lowering of the morale and purchas- 
ing power of workers; the reluctance on 
the part of a population, convinced of 
the insecurity of its income, to make in- 
stalment purchases; the necessity for 
further adjustment of overhead expenses 
in industrial and commercial concerns to 
the basis of lowered volume, a lower 
price level, and reduced profits; numer- 
ous failures; the prospect for continued 
stagnation in the machinery, equipment, 
industrial building, and allied lines be- 
cause of the present excess of productive 
capacity in manufacturing and the vio- 
lent disruption of price relationships. 

That business has been able to im- 
prove is rather significant. In the three 
months since January, the index has ad- 
vanced 4 or 5 points, a rate just about 
equal to the average rate of recovery in 
the seven major depressions since 1880. 
If recovery continues at the rate of the 
past three months, the index will reach 
normal toward the end of the second 
quarter of 1932; and if improvement 
takes place at the rate of recovery in 
1921-1922 (1 point per month), normal 
will be reached at the end of 1932. 

This analysis suggests that un- 
less the current situation is fundamen- 
tally different from the seven major de- 
pressions since 1880 and unless the re- 
covery is accelerated or retarded by the 
operation of outside forces at present un- 
foreseen, business should reach normal 
some time in the first half of next year. 
[Note: These conclusions are based on 
conditions as of May 25, 1931.] 











In the Month’s Magazines 
From May |5 to June 13 


DEPRESSION 


Harnessing the Wild Horses of In- 
dustry, by Stuart Chase. ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY, June. The desirability of 
planning production under capitalism 
to meet the Russian challenge. To be 
read with: 

A Ten Year Plan for America, by 
Stuart Chase. HARPERS, June. Recom- 
mending the War Industries Board of 
1918 as a model for planned pro- 
duction. 

Prospects for Business Recovery, by 
Murray Shields and Bervard Nichols. 
PITTSBURGH RECORD, June-July. 
Quoted on opposite page. 

These Companies Prosper Despite De- 
pression, by Merryle Stanley Rukeyser. 
FORBES, May 15. Fifty-four concerns 
which reported increased earnings over 
1930 in the first quarter. 

The Reign of Error, by James Harvey 
Williams. ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
June. The defects and good points 
in our anti-trust laws with suggestions 


for change. 


The Economic War in Europe. CUR- 
RENT HISTORY June. An anonymous 
U. S. Government official describes 
the “knock-down, drag-out battle” for 
control of Europe's markets. 

Why Britain Bows to the Dole, by H. 
Wilson Harris. WORLD'S WORK, 
June. A brief explanation of Britain's 
unemployment benefits. 

Which Cure for Workless Workers? by 
Joseph Stagg Lawrence. WORLD'S 
WORK, June. A discussion of private 
and government measures for care 
of the unemployed. 

Labor Management in Depression, by 
Edward S. Cowdrick. NATION'S BUSI- 
NESS, June. Unlike the depression of 
1921, the present one finds many com- 
panies maintaining their industrial re- 
lations activities. 


FOR BUSINESS MEN 


The Fishermen of Gloucester by Fran- 
cesca R. La Monte. NATURAL 
HISTORY, May-June. The present 
status of a picturesque industry that 
began in 1623. 

That Bewitching Vegetable, Tobacco, 
by Anne Donnelly. ASIA, June. Quoted 
on page 75, 

Electrochemistry, by Francis C. Frary. 
PITTSBURGH RECORD, June-July. An 
infant industrial science which has 
given the world aluminum, copper, 
abrasives, steel alloys—and which 
promises to give it much more. 
Turning Kilowatts into Votes, by 
Matthew S. Sloan. NATION'S BUSI- 
NESS, June. Quoted on page 70. 
Taking a Man's Measure, by Johnson 
O'Connor. ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
June. Practical means of measuring 
aptitudes of applicants for work. 
Lighter-than-air Transportation, by H. 
H. Robertson. PITTSBURGH RECORD, 
June-July. Dirigibles form a means of 
transportation whose potentialities 
have not been realized. 

The Theory of Occupational Obso- 
lescence, by Rexford G. Tugwell. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE QUARTERLY, 


June. A thorough inquiry into what 
can be done about technological un- 
employment. 

How Far Beyond the Fence Do You 
Look? by Julius Klein. AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE, June. The Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce _ reveals 
methods of expanding sales abroad 
and at home. 


Can Stockholders Get a Fair Deal? 
by Mark Wolf. NATION'S BUSINESS, 
June. The sad state of stockholders 
whose corporation is poorly run. To 
be read with: 


"Your Directors Recommend," by 
Frederick A. Van Fleet. WORLD'S 
WORK, June. Observations based on 
the court decision restraining the 
Bethlehem-Youngstown merger. 

The Italian Corporate State, by Car- 
men Haider. POLITICAL SCIENCE 
QUARTERLY, June. A detailed 
analysis of the Fascist attempt to 
bring labor and industry into the 
government. 


Russia Menaces Both Labor and Capi- 
tal, by Mrs. C. G. Wykoff. MAGA- 
ZINE OF WALL STREET, May !5 and 
May 30. Two of a series of articles 
on the conflict between capitalist 
nations and Russia under the Five- 
Year Plan. 

Russia's Economic Conflict with the 
United States, by Eli B. Jacobson. 
CURRENT HISTORY, June. A natural- 
ized Latvian recommends normal trade 
intercourse between Soviet Russia and 
the U. S. 

Djugashvilli: Russia's Man of Steel, 
by Eugene Lyons. CURRENT HISTORY, 
June. Stalin's biography. 

Russian Workers Under the Iron Heel, 
by Vincent Vocovich. CURRENT HIS- 
TORY, June. A former Soviet instruc- 
tor explains working conditions under 
the Soviets. 

Our Banking Troubles, by John W. 
Pole. WORLD'S WORK, June. The 
comptroller of the currency looks 
ahead to changes in our banking laws. 
Wealth Rises to the Top, by Harold 
Brayman. OUTLOOK, May 20. Re- 
viewed on page 78. 

The House of the Future, by Douglas 
Haskell. NEW REPUBLIC, May 13. 
Reviewed on page 78. 


MEDICINE 


Science and Health, by E. P. Lyon. 
GRAPHIC SURVEY, June. A _ psy- 
chologist's advice on keeping fit by 
not worrying about health, diets, and 
cures. 

Miracles of Healing, by Paul deKruif. 
LADIES' HOME JOURNAL, June. A 
picturesque account of new discover- 
ies in medical research. 

The Span of Life Has Not Increased, by 
Louis |. Dublin, CURRENT HISTORY, 
June. While the child's expectation 
of life has increased, the adult of 
forty will die as soon as his grand- 
father. 

Let Us Face Death, by Clarence C. 
Little, SCRIBNER'S, June. The former 
president of the University of Michi- 


Continued on page 73 
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Turning Kilowatts Into Votes 


A: THIS MOMENT, when so 
many men are _ shouting 
loudly for the life blood of a monster 
they call the Power Trust, it is time to 
take a careful look around and see if 
there really is such a monster. I have 
been in the electric business ever since 
I left school, and I have never seen a 
trace of the Power Trust. The reason is 
simple—there is no such thing as the 
Power Trust, at least in the field of 
business. 

But in the field of politics—that is 
something else again. More monsters 
than you can count grow in that field. 
The passionate friend of the pee-pul 
needs them in his business. He creates 
them. Having nothing constructive to 
offer, he acts on the rule “when you 
have no case, abuse your opponent,” so 
he invents a monster, defies it, denounces 
it, raises a hue and cry after it. It isa 
great game—while it lasts. 

Senator This and Governor That have 
an idea today that if they yell “Power 
Trust!” loudly enough, they will get 
votes. Perhaps they will, too, for a while. 
Big business, as it develops in one new 
form after another, has always been 
hunted as a monster; so it is always good 
political tactics to abuse it. Electricity 
has grown into a big business, so the 
time has arrived to pour in the hot shot 
of denunciation. The politicians know 
that the idea of getting things cheap ap- 
veals to the people, so they say, “Let the 
Government own and operate the elec- 
tric utilities. Then there will be no 
profits, and prices will go down.” 

When the trust-busters, early in the 
century, were saving the country, I 
thought they told us all about the trusts 
and their evil tricks. They were com- 
binations in restraint of trade. They got 
a monopoly of some line of business, re- 
stricted competition, jacked up prices 
and so robbed the public. The general 
idea was expressed by a red-hot orator 
abusing the head of a railroad company 
—most railroads were called wicked 
trusts in those days. The orator said: 

“Look at old——. Look at him! Do 
you know how he got his money? He 
stole $50,000 off a poor widow and or- 
phans. He took that money and began 
monopolin’, and he’s been monopolin’ 
and monopolin’ ever since—and look at 
him today!” 

Sound and fury, signifying nothing. 

Yet the speech went over with a wild 
hurrah. That sort of stuff does—until 
sober second thought gets hold of the 
facts. Trust-busting came to an end, but 
the practice of doing business in larger 
and more efficient units went right ahead 
to success. It won because that kind of 
organization is most efficient and yields 
the best results to all the people. Busi- 
ness grows big in obedience to natural 
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By MATTHEW S. SLOAN 


President, New York Edison Company 


From Nation’s Business, June 


Residential service in the Canadian 
government-owned and operated system 
costs the user on the average from 1.5 
cents a kilowatt hour in Toronto to 12 
cents or more in small communities. But 
the current is of the 25-cycle alternating 
type, quite satisfactory for power use, 
but practically abandoned in the United 
States for general household use which 
includes lighting. In Toronto a certain 
amount of direct current and 60-cycle al- 
ternating current—the types of electricity 
used here for residential service—is sup- 
plied. The rates for this service are not 
published, but the price averages 3.2 
cents a kilowatt hour—or more than 
twice the average for the 25-cycle cur- 
rent, which is the figure so much talked 
about when the critic compares the two 
systems. Do the advocates of govern- 
ment ownership ever mention this higher 
price? I have never heard it. 

Nor do you ever hear much about the 
fact that the Government loses money 
in any branch of the electric business. 
The mayor of Toronto, in 1928, declared 
that “one branch of the service, namely, 
the 25-cycle, alternating current, domes- 
tic service, has been operated at a loss 
because the cost thereof is greater than 
the proceeds.” 

Who pays that loss? The storekeeper 
and the manufacturer make it up in their 
rates if, as is claimed, the entire business 
pays for itself. 

The fairest comparison between utili- 
ties service in Ontario and the United 
States is that between the systems on 
either side of the river, 


nadian householders get a lower rate 
than those in this country—which is 
made up in the taxes and in the higher 
rates charged to manufacturers, who, of 
course, get their money back in the 
prices of their products. The ultimate 
consumer pays the bill. 

This situation deserves serious atten- 
tion because the Ontario Hydroelectric 
Commission is the model, so far as there 
is one, for the government ownership 
advocates here. They know the voters 
will not sanction any plan for the imme- 
diate taking over of the electric utilities 
of the country even if such a plan could 
be worked out; but they hope for and 
are working for a series of developments, 
owned and operated by the Government, 
at Muscle Shoals and Boulder Dam, as 
well as on the St. Lawrence and Colum- 
bia rivers. Such systems, government- 
owned and operated, would gradually 
drive out private utility companies, and 
could be extended and eventually hooked 
up into a national system. 

They could be—if the people really 
want to foot the bills for a real Power 
Trust, politically operated. President 
Coolidge has said that government once 
embarked in business must become a 
monopoly in that business. President 
Hoover, in his Muscle Shoals veto, says 
that such a project as this would break 
down the initiative and enterprise of the 
people, destroy equality of opportunity, 
and be a negation of the ideals upon 
which our civilization is based. 

Yet, if the American people want it, 





each drawing power from 
Niagara Falls. The com- 
panies on our side also 
operate a _ steam station 
which produces power. at 
a higher cost than water 
power and have other costs 
higher than in Canada. 

The provincial and mu- 
nicipal commissions in On- 
tario, in 1928, sold 3,280,- 
574,009 kilowatt hours of 
electricity at an average 
price of .95 cent a kilowatt 
hour. That same year the 
American companies in the 
Niagara Hudson _ group, 
which sell Niagara power 
chiefly, sold 3,630,809,558 
kilowatt hours, at an aver- 
age of .77 cent a kilowatt 
hour. The Canadian sys- 
tem pays about $300,000 a 
year in taxes; companies 
here pay taxes of more 
than $4,500,000. 

If this comparison is to 
be taken as a test, govern- 
ment ownership is not do- 














ing as good a job as pri- 
vately owned utilities. Ca- 


By Sykes, in the New York Evening Post 


GOVERNOR PINCHOT IS STILL TRYING IT OUT 
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they will get it. The Power Trust, as the 
politicians now discuss it, is a myth; 
but government-owned utilities would 
be no myth: they would be a Power 
Trust under political operation, render- 
ing a kind of service easier to imagine 
than to endure. It would be a political 
agency reaching into every town and 


hamlet in the country, dealing with 
every business and every home. What a 
machine for politicians to have under 
their hands! Can this country afford it? 

I hope to see the issue decided. Not 
by way of smoke screens and impas- 
sioned spe2ches, but by exact statement 
and careful study of the facts. 


Can Britain’s Lords Survive? 


By P. W. WILSON 
From the New York Times Magazine, May 31 


ic FINE old fortress of feudal- 
ism, the House of Lords, sol- 
emnly entrenched in the Palace of 
Westminster, is again in danger. The 
drawbridge is raised against the enemy. 
The Tudor portcullis is down. As die- 
hards, the Dukes are digging themselves 
into the last ditch with which they are 
so familiar, and the Bishops, fluttering in 
lawn sleeves, are prepared for the worst. 

On previous occasions the weak-kneed 
Whigs were content to storm the out- 
works of organized privilege. Today the 
objective is the citadel itself. With 
Philip Snowden, and David Lloyd George 
as his chief of staff, Ramsay MacDonald 
is mobilizing the entire forces of Labor 
and Liberalism against the Gibraltar of 
the British aristocracy, and not for the 
first time a “people’s budget” is to be 
used as a battering ram. 

Usually a budget is designed to raise 
certain revenue by taxation and for no 
other purpose. But this budget includes 
a tax on land, which fact makes all the 
difference. For the land cannot be taxed 
unless it be valued, and such valuation 
means ultimately that there will be a 
new and up-to-date Domesday Book for 
the entire real estate of Great Britain. 
Such a Domesday Book would facilitate 
not only the taxation of land but its pur- 
chase for public purposes, or, in a word, 
its nationalization; and it is this menace 
that the peers, with their army of lawyers, 
have to face. It is a threat so designed 
that they resist or surrender at peril. 

Under bombardment by such up-to- 
date artillery it might seem as if a pic- 
turesque old castle like the House of 
Lords musi collapse into ruin. How is it 
possible for these marquises and vis- 
counts, encased in the armor of tradition, 
to withstand the high explosives of en- 
lightened progress? Their shields may 
be emblazoned. Their breast-plates may 
be polished. But these are days when 
the junk-shops of civilization are crowd- 
ed with wreckage which ridicule and 
criticism have battered to bits. Of primo- 
geniture and similar superstitions the 
press, screen, and radio make short work. 

But in discussing the manners and 
customs of England and the English it 
is unwise to jump at conclusions. Things 
in that country are seldom what they 
seem. The House of Lords may be an 
anachronism. But England has a habit 
of using her anachronisms as machinery. 
Elder Brethren of Trinity House run the 


lighthouses, and Oxford educates Rhodes 
scholars. ... 

The number of peerages, valid to-day, 
which “came over with the Conqueror” 
is infinitesimal. Six-sevenths of peer- 
ages now existing are more recent than 
the beginnings of Virginia, and two- 
thirds are more recent than the United 
States herself. Outside royalty, not one 
English dukedom, not one marquisate, is 
as venerable as the Order of the May- 
flower. There are at this moment about 
720 peers entitled to vote in the upper 


bers. It represented but one interest. 
What the knights at Hastings conquered, 
what the barons on Runnymede held, 
what the courtiers of King Henry VIII 
plundered, was land, and they cared for 
nothing else. For hundreds of years the 
acquisition of land and the exploitation 
of its rising value have been the business 
of aristocracy. It was such land that, in 
cities like London, Sheffield and Liver- 
pool, made millionaires out of the West- 
minsters, the Norfolks and the Derbys. 
If land was the fashionable kind of 
property, it was no wonder. Land can- 
not run away. It is always there. It 
means a country seat, avenues of oaks 
and elms, obsequious tenants, a seat on 
the magistrate’s bench, the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of the county, hunting, shooting, 
fishing, and, above all, wealth. For, hold- 
ing an absolute veto over all legislation, 
the peers, with their Lord Chancellor on 
the woolsack, were able to adjust the 
rules of the game. There was not a 
mine, not a foreshore, not a river, not a 


fishery, not a factory that escaped pay- 


ment of toll. At every point the peers 
and the industrialists stood on opposite 
sides of the fence and glared at one an- 
other. Commerce clamored to be lib- 
erated from the fetters. The peers en- 
forced their restrictive rights. 

That was the situation in which there 
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London Daily Express 


THE PAGEANT SEASON OPENS 


First Knight: "Pardon me, Sir, you have dropped your glove.” 
Second Knight: "Pardon me, | threw it!" 


house. Half of them owe their titles to 
creations within the last hundred years. 
The armorial bearings appear to be 
archeology. In reality, they were de- 
signed by the College of Heralds, situ- 
ated near Blackfriars Bridge, which in- 
valuable aid to aristocracy is ready at 
all times to supply applicants with ani- 
mals rampant, dolphins couchant, foun- 
tain-pens rouge on a field vert, and 
similar chivalric devices. 

It is the distinction between the old 
nobility and the enlarged nobility that 
explains the present situation. For the 
old nobility was not only small in num- 


has been so great a change. We are apt 
to suppose that it is only freedom which, 
in Tennyson’s words, slowly broadens 
down from precedent to precedent. But 
feudalism also has broadened the base of 
its impressive pyramid. Many peers are 
still landlords. But even they have been 
allying their families with industrial en- 
terprises. The alliance may be matrimo- 
nial. It may be investment. In any 
event, there is a coalition of economic 
sympathies. 

Even the older peerages have thus 
renewed their youth, and in addition 
hundreds of new peerages have been 
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created. At first the dignity was conferred 
on lawyers, generals, admirals, diplo- 
matists, politicians, and such ennoble- 
ment still goes on. The House of Lords, 
as long as it is itself, will never be with- 
out its Beatties and Haigs, its Birken- 
heads and Asquiths, its Irwins and its 
former ambassadors, like Lord Howard 
of Penrith. Even a trade unionist, Lord 
Snell of Plumstead, has been drawn into 
the net. 

But the big battalions now reinforcing 
British aristocracy—the men who really 
matter—are the men with money. De- 


mocracy scaling the battlements of des- 
potism has to face, not land-barons 
alone, but bankers, brewers, ship owners, 
railway magnates, newspaper proprie- 
tors and manufacturers of widely dis- 
tributed commodities. The peers who 
own the parks yield in importance to the 
peers who can afford to rent them. 

The distinction between the King and 
the Lords is thus clear. The King sym- 
bolizes sovereignty over all classes in 
the nation and all dominions and terri- 
tories within the empire. The impor- 
tance of the royal symbol is that it is in- 
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clusive. It leaves no one out. But the 
peerage symbolizes, not the nation, still 
less the commonwealth of nations over- 
seas, but only those families within the 
nation who have arrived at success. It 
may be honorable success, of value to 
the community. But, even so, it is some- 
thing distinct from the average citizen- 
ship; and the assumption that success 
descends, like a scepter, to a man’s heirs, 
implies that non-success is also an in- 
herited destiny. To this day the House 
of Lords is—like the enclosure at Ascot 
—a rendezvous of privilege. 


The Soviet Foreign Minister 


Mens Litvinov is now fifty- 
five years of age. For the 
most part his life has been lawless; un- 
certainty lies before him in the future. 
The present has turned out as he never 
could have dreamed. 

As a youth of twenty-two, he started 
his propaganda for a revolution among 
the working classes. He was arrested 
and exiled to Siberia. Together with 
nine fellow-prisoners he escaped the 
prison at Kiev and fled across the bor- 
der. Twice he returned to Russia with- 
out being arrested. 

Seeing him today, one would never 
believe that this man once was and still 
is a revolutionist; that he gambled with 
his life and freedom. He looks so much 
like an average “bourgeois.” There is 
reason in his appearance for his nick- 
name “Little Father.” Even Lenin in his 
letters to Litvinov used to call him by 
that name. 

What induced him to be a revolution- 
ist? What made him associate himself 
with Lenin, and landed him behind 
prison bars? Litvinov was born a Jew— 
born in Russia, a country in which his 
race was despised and suppressed as in 
no other country. He was thoroughly 
acquainted with the wretched life and 
miserable fate of the small Jewish com- 
munities. To live one had to destroy the 
lives of others. Only a very few were 
able to make themselves a name and to 
become rich. The weak went down and 
out. The strong had reason to hate the 
ruling classes, to become rebels. 

Litvinov was strong and yearned for 
the better things in life; he was deter- 
mined to get ahead at any cost. He 
wanted money; he wanted fame; he 
wanted power over men. His association 
with the revolutionary elements in his 
younger days shaped his career. He is 
neither saint nor gangster; he is a plain, 
normal man—the business man of the 
revolution. When Lenin made Litvinov’s 
acquaintance, he realized of what value 
such a man would be to the revolution- 
ary movement. There were many dream- 
ers and the like among the rebel ele- 
ments, but there were hardly any men 
of action. Who was able to organize the 


By S. DMITRIJEWSKI 


From Der Querschnitt, Berlin 


masses? Who was able to furnish the 
guns and bombs for them? Litvinov and 
his friends. And Litvinov knew quite 
well with whom to associate. When the 
Social-Democratic party in Russia split 
in two, he joined the Bolshevists. Their 
leader was Lenin, who always preferred 
and appreciated practical deeds. They 
were not satisfied with tame meetings 
and discussions, these Bolshevists, they 
resolutely went at the task of preparing 
the real revolution. Gangs and shock 
troops were organized, millionaires were 
won over to the cause and provided the 
much-needed funds. The Bolshevists 
had money and power over men. 

In 1903, during an illegal stay in Rus- 
sia, Litvinov was made administrator of 
the border territory. As such he had to 
supervise the lawless import and export 
of men, literature, arms, and secret cor- 
respondence. Here he underwent train- 
ing for his future post as People’s Com- 
missar for Foreign Affairs. 


[* 1905 he attended his party’s 

third congress and lectured upon 
“armed revolution.” Naturally he advo- 
cated armed revolt. During the summer 
of 1905 he undertook the preparation and 
organization of a transport of arms or- 
dered in England. The steamer that was 
to bring the cargo to Russia foundered 
off the coast of Finland. In the autumn 
of 1905 he founded, together with Kras- 
sin, the newspaper New Life; the neces- 
sary money being given by millionaires, 
who thereby helped weave the rope 
from which many of them should hang 
later on. 

In 1906 he fled from Russia, returning 
in 1907. He did not find the atmosphere 
then prevailing to his liking and left 
again. If the great revolution had not 
happened, he probably would never have 
returned to Russia; he had his doubts 
about the steps that must be taken. The 
revolution had been frustrated. The 
millionaires, seeing that there would be 
no more revolution, withdrew their sub- 
sidies from the Bolshevists. Only the 
coming of Stalin-Djugashvilli kept 
Litvinov with the party. Stalin took 
some of Litvinov’s guns and a couple of 


friends and robbed the messenger of the 
State Bank in broad daylight. Litvinov 
was handed the cash, but revolutionary 
business would not pick up. 

Then the War broke out interrupting 
all connections. There were no more 
men available; there was no more 
money. Again Litvinov was disgusted 
and intended to desert the cause. He got 
married, had children, and promenaded 
the streets of London. 

Suddenly—there was the revolution! 
Litvinov became the first Ambassador of 
the Soviets to England. Not for long; the 
English arrested him. Fortunately there 
sat in the prison in Moscow the English 
Consul-General Lockhart, charged with 
espionage against the Soviets. Lenin 
thought Litvinov and Lockhart of equal 
value to their respective countries. So 
did London. The men were exchanged. 
Litvinov did not like the prospect of re- 
turning to Russia. How would it all 
end? He left his family Bnd bank ac- 
count in England and went back to his 
native land. But soon he was abroad 
again: Copenhagen, Stockholm, Reval. 
He became more sure of himself and 
grew fatter. He journeyed to Moscow. 
There they needed a practical and ex- 
perienced man like him and made him 
chief of the Commissariat for Foreign 
Affairs to counterbalance the dreamer 
Tchitcherin. Litvinov accustomed him- 
self to his new task and had his family 
join him in Moscow. 

Never having any political ideas of his 
own, he was just the man for the post of 
a People’s Commissar. He did not ar- 
gue, was not obstinate, did not follow 
stubbornly any given line. At present 
he follows the path for which his whole 
past had trained him; he is an excellent 
collaborator. The past and its environ- 
ment have left their marks upon him. 
He has accepted manners and ways of 
speech and thinking from the persons 
he has had to deal with; from robbers, 
smugglers, shyster bankers, profiteers. 
When he had to mingle with diplomats, 
he did not bother to change his attitude 
and habits. He learned from them what 
he could use, the technicality and rou- 
tine of diplomacy, the foundation of 
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international usage. In his heart he re- 
mained what he always had _ been. 
Therefore he treated the diplomats as 
robbers, smugglers, and profiteers. Such 
an attitude disgusted many But Lit- 
vinov does fit into the cynical trend of 
Moscow under Stalin’s régime. 

This man Litvinov, who to all appear- 
ances has achieved so much, can he 
really be happy? I cannot believe it. 
Not only because the thought of the 
future may trouble him, but because his 
present life is not full. He has striven 
for power over men, but every step he 
makes is outlined by his superiors. In 
the eyes of the world he is the head of 
the Soviets’ Foreign Office; in reality he 
is nothing but the reporter of volitical 
happenings for that office and the execu- 
tioner of orders. He did yearn for a 
secure, agreeable, comfortable life, but 
in spite of his office he is not in a posi- 
tion to do as men of his influence ind 
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riches do abroad. The whole Moscovian 
life is an ascetic farce. Even such lux- 
uries as he is entitled to in his position, 
such things as a requisitioned “villa” 
and nourishing meals, cannot give any 
satisfaction to him because they too are 
measured, mechanized. This man pos- 
sesses the tastes of a West European. He 
does not love gray, miserable Russia; 
and abhors the revolutionized, vulgar, 
and annoying Russia of the present day. 
As soon as spring comes each year he 
goes to the office of the Central Commit- 
tee and, by the aid of complaints and 
threats, receives furlough to journey 
abroad. This trip is his only recreation. 
The moment he crosses the border he 
rejoices: “A free man once more!” But 
even abroad he cannot find real happi- 
ness, being forbidden to travel as the 
world-famous Commissar of the Peo- 
ple; he can only travel as ordinary “En- 
gineer Maximov from Tver.” 


Compulsory Labor in Russia 
By S. KONOVALOV 


From a Bulletin, University of Birmingham, England 


Ts QUESTION of compulsory la- 
bor in Russia has lately drawn 
upon itself a great deal of attention 
in the European and American press, 
and, as always happens with burning 
questions of such a nature, it has become 
the subject of a large number of contra- 
dictory assertions and denials. Some of 
these statements, though issued from re- 
sponsible quarters, are either based on 
insufficient information or else contain 
incomprehensible inaccuracies. 

Let us take one striking example. M. 
Molotov, the President of the People’s 
Commissars, in his report to the sixth 
Congress of Soviets, made the following 
statement on the imposition of compul- 
sory labor in the Soviet Union. “In our 
lumbering districts which are now so 
much discussed abroad, we employ at 
present 1,134,000 persons who all work in 
normal conditions of free labor; convict 
labor has nothing to do with the lumber- 
ing industry.” 

Further on the report provides infor- 
mation on the use of convict labor on 
certain municipal and road works in the 
North, where 60,000 convicts are em- 
ployed, and M. Molotov states once 
more: “As you see, compulsory labor 
and convict labor have no relation with 
our lumbering industry, and with prod- 
ucts manufactured for export. These 
facts cannot be denied by those who are 
engaged in Anti-Soviet campaigns gen- 
erally, and in the campaign against com- 
pulsory labor in particular.” .. . 

But information provided by the leg- 
islation and the legal and administrative 
practice of Soviet Russia has established 
three principal categories of cases in 
which compulsory labor is used: 


1, Direct compulsory labor inflicted by 
the Courts and the various adminis- 
trative bodies of the country as a 


punishment for offenses. 

2. Compulsory labor concealed under 
a cloak of imposed services. 

3. Indirect administrative compulsion 
to accept work, exercised through 
limitation in free choice of work, 
and restriction with regard to 
changing of occupation and the 
right to refuse work of a certain 
character, etc. . 


Compulsory labor without detention 
under guard may be applied to every 
branch of industrial and economic ac- 
tivity. A person sentenced to compul- 
sory labor can be made to continue the 
work done before the imposition of com- 
pulsory labor, but for his work he will 
receive considerably less than normal 
pay, and is bound to give the use of his 
implements or his animals free of charge. 
Most of the net profit (70 per cent.) 
received by undertakings working on 
compulsory labor is used for increasing 
the production of those undertakings. 

In accordance with the Labor Code of 
the Soviets, the population may be called 
upon to render transport services and 
execute work either in cases of elemental 
calamities, with which the Government 
and municipal bodies are unable to cope, 
or for the purpose of assisting the Red 
Army when under mobilization orders. 
Nevertheless, the imposition of compulsory 
labor and transport services is given a 
much wider scope. The method prac- 
tised for enlarging the application of 
such compulsion assumes the form of the 
so-called “self-imposition.” Thus, for 
instance, a village assembly may by a 
majority of one vote undertake an obli- 
gation to carry on a certain amount of 
work, and even those who did not par- 
ticipate in passing the resolution are 
considered bound by the “self-imposed” 
obligation of the village assembly. The 
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gan, suggests that the hopelessly ill 
and incurably insane oe relieved of 
their suffering. 


THE CHANGING WORLD 


These Pregnant Thirties, by Struthers 
Burt. NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
June. An essay based on the opinion 
that the thoughts of mankind are un- 
dergoing a major change. 


The Failure of Our Leaders, by Wal- 
ter Lippmann, RED BOOK, June. A 
careful inquiry into the fact that 
business and political leaders did not 
prevent the present depression. 


Legacy of the 80's, by Jay Franklin, 
VANITY FAIR, June. Quoted on page 
74, 


Can the Church Stop War? by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick, Carrie Chapman 
Catt, John Haynes Holmes. WORLD 
TOMORROW, June. Reviewed in part 
on page 76. 


The Drag-Net of War, by Carleton 
Beals. SCRIBNER'S, June. Social con- 
trol of vital raw materials as an alter- 
native to imperialism. 


The Menace of Leisure, by Sir John 
Adams. SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
May 16 A look forward to the four- 
hour working day, recommending adult 
education as the means of keeping 


idle hands busy. 


The Pension Racket, by Orland Kay 
Armstrong. NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW, June. A World-War veteran 
declares that pensions now, as formerly, 
depend on voting strength rather than 
actual need. 


The Rising Cost of Government, by 
Joseph Byrns. CURRENT HISTORY, 
June. The ranking minority member 
of the House Appropriations Commit- 
tee cites figures to show that the cost 
of government has risen out of all 
proportion to population. 


The Spanish Revolution, CURRENT 
HISTORY, June. Four articles on un- 
derlying factors in the shift from 
monarchy to republic. 


Perjury Rampant, by Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley. HARPERS, June. A dis- 
cussion based on statements of wide- 
spread false testimony in American 
courts, laying much of the blame on 
the legal profession. 


H. R. H., The British Mussolini, by F. 
Britten Austin. MACLEAN'S MAGA- 
ZINE, May 15. The Prince of Wales 
as the savior of British industry. 


Will the Family Continue as an Institu- 
tion? by Cal Lewis. CHURCHMAN, 
May 16 A statistical study present- 
ing evidence of startling changes in 
the ratios of divorce, birth rate, and 
children to population. 


Housing the Postwar Populations in 
Foreign Countries, by Hector Lazo. 
COMMERCE REPORTS, May 18. How 
private initiative and government have 
spent $36,000,000,000 in meeting the 
postwar population shift fram country 
to city. 
Continued on page 76 
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nature of the work carried out by such 
“self-impositions” is varied, and fre- 
quently affects large groups of the popu- 
lation. We will only quote here a few 
instances of such “self-imposition”. and 
of its consequences: 

._ During the spring sowing operations 
‘the plenary sittings of the Supreme 
Court of the Soviets issued a circular 
to the effect that a wilful refusal by an 
individual peasant owner to perform his 
respective share in the Sowing Plan, 
“self-imposed” upon the village by the 
village assembly, would make him liable 
to punishment under Article 61 of the 
Criminal Code. As we have seen, the 
punishment provided for in that Article 
is either compulsory labor, a money fine, 
or detention under guard. In support 
of the lumbering and rafting activities of 
the various state works, the plenary sit- 
ting of the Supreme Court of the 
Soviets again issued a similar circular 
making any wilful refusal by an indi- 
vidual householder to do his full share 
of the “self-imposed” work a punishable 
offense under the same Article 61 of the 
Criminal Code. 

It should be added that recently it has 
become a wide-spread and frequently 
adopted practice to transfer skilled 
workmen from one sphere of work to 
another, or on the contrary, to attach 
skilled workmen permanently to one un- 
dertaking. 

The outcome of this practice is that the 


conditions recently created in Russia re- 
strict very considerably the free choice 
of work, the right to decline any kind or 
conditions of work, the freedom to 
change work or even the right to accept 
work in any given locality. A refusal to 
proceed to work in another locality may 
not only bring about the loss of employ- 
ment for a period of six months, but will 
also be entered :n the labor book of the 
offender, who would thus be stigmatized 
as a “malicious disorganizer of indus- 
try” and made to feel the effects of such 
a stigma when compelled to apply for 
work again. 

It is obvious that all the enactments 
enumerated have created conditions tan- 
tamount to indirect compulsion, for the 
population is offered work under con- 
ditions dictated by the State or its repre- 
sentative organizations. Economic com- 
pulsion is greatly enhanced by admin- 
istrative pressure. 

From all these facts, we are entitled to 
conclude that compulsory labor is prac- 
tised in Russia in variegated form, and 
in many spheres of the economic life of 
the Union. The extent to which compul- 
sory labor is practised is considerable 
and affects hundreds of thousands of 
people. The use of compulsory labor in 
its direct, concealed, or indirect forms is 
not only a judicial measure of repres- 
sion but also a policy intended te pro- 
mote industrial and commercial develop- 
ment and profit. 


The Legacy of The Eighties 


By JAY FRANKLIN 


From Vanity Fair, June 


is PresIpENT of the United 
States is one of the younger 
members of his own Administration. His 
age of fifty-six implies an intellectual 
outlook bounded by the years 1884-1899, 
whereas the Vice-President, at seventy, 
harks back to 1870-1885. The average 
age of the Hoover Cabinet is sixty years, 
which is the equivalent of having been 
born in 1870 and having acquired an 
outlook on life between 1880 and 1895. 
The baby of the Cabinet, Secretary of 
War Hurley, is a mere lad of forty-eight, 
with a McKinley-Roosevelt outlook; its 
Dean, Secretary Mellon, at seventy-five 
reflects the outlook of Pittsburgh in 
1865-1880. 

When we come to the Senate, the age 
element becomes even more noticeable. 
More than a fourth of the recent Sev- 
enty-first Congress was sixty-five and 
over. Less than six Senators were un- 
der forty-five. A quarter were between 
forty-five and fifty-five and a third be- 
tween fifty-five and sixty-five. In con- 
sequence, the average Senatorial age 
was fifty-eight. The composite Senator 
was born in 1872 and formed his men- 
tal and moral stature before the out- 
break of the Spanish-American War and 
the emergence of the United States as a 
world power. 


This Senatorial situation is general. 
The average New England Senator is 
sixty-one years old and views life 
through the quaint spectacles of 1879- 
1884. In the Middle Atlantic region, 
Senators are only fifty-five and get their 
views in terms of 1885-1900. The Old 
South is very conservative. Her Sena- 
tors run about sixty-five years per cap- 
ita and think from the Hayes-Tilden 
election to the defeat of Benjamin Har- 
rison in 1891. The deep South—from 
Alabama to Texas—is rather more 
youthful, corresponding to the Middle 
Atlantic average of fifty-five, and the 
Middle West is more youthful still, with 
the help of young Bob LaFollette’s 
thirty-five years, owning to an average 
age of fifty-four. When you cross the 
Mississippi into that “young man’s coun- 
try,” the West, once more you encoun- 
ter hardening of the political arteries. 
The Senators from the Plains see things 
in terms of 1883-1898, with an average 
age of fifty-seven. The Pacific Coast, 
with the help of Idaho, Nevada, and 
Arizona, boosts the age up to fifty-eight, 
while the five remaining Mountain 
States own to an average Senator aged 
sixty years, with a mental outlook firmly 
rooted in the events of 1880 to 1895. 

In sum, our present political leader- 
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ship is a composite psychological legacy 
of the Eighties. This is a fact with enor- 
mous significance for our present and 
future. The quality of contemporary 
statesmanship depends on nothing which 
is contemporary with the average Amer- 
ican and on none of our actual problems, 
but on the events of a by-gone period 
which has little in common with the 
present, except the existence of the men 
who are now our leaders. On them and 
on the moral qualities which they im- 
bibed forty years ago depend our politi- 
cal welfare and future. 

The moral qualities of the Eighties can 
most conveniently be summarized as un- 
selfishness, earnestness, and optimism. 
Many will feel that this is letting the 
pre-McKinley era off far too lightly, but 
there is neither sense nor justice in 
muck-raking when we are considering 
the statesmanship of maladjustment. 

The Eighties were unselfish. The chil- 
dren of the Eighties were good children, 
taught to honor their fathers and moth- 
ers. They had to be unselfish, or they 
were spanked. Accordingly, they de- 
veloped a strong altruistic streak, which, 
if it often took the form of being gener- 
ous at some one else’s expense, is none 
the less commendable. They still are 
unselfish. No one but an imbecile or a 
radical demagogue believes that such 
men as President Hoover, Secretary 
Stimson, or Secretary Mellon are in poli- 
tics for their own selfish interests. In- 
numerable cases exist of men who could 
make fortunes in business, serving the 
government for a pittance. 

This is, possibly, because the Eighties 
were an era of moral earnestness. Mr. 
Longfellow had announced that “life is 
real, life is earnest.” An intensely seri- 
ous and seldom cynical age, that of the 
six-child family and the family burial 
plot. That generation worked hard and 
long and it did big things in a big way, 
making the United States a “billion dol- 
lar country” in a single generation. 

Finally, the Eighties were optimistic. 
They had seen the country emerge from 
a disastrous Civil War, stronger and 
richer than when it had entered the con- 
flict. They had seen panics and strikes 
and drought and bad diplomacy menace 
our security and tranquillity, only to 
pass on like summer _ thunder-heads. 
They had seen a complex group of in- 
soluble political and social problems 
solve themselves without the conscious 
help of the community. ... 

The Eighties were post-war, but the 
Civil War had been fought and won by 
the North, whereas we merely decided 
the issue of the World War, and neither 
fought nor won it. Both generations are 
devoted to business, but free lands have 
run out, the natural resources in oil and 
timber and minerals have been squan- 
dered and the Government has little but 
hydroelectric power to give away. 
American business no longer has a vir- 
gin continent to exploit, neither can it 
conceal inefficiency and waste by the 
bull market economics of the past. In 
the Eighties radical aliens were a nui- 
sance, but today we have too many un- 
employed, immigration is no longer de- 
sirable. Our radicals are encouraged by 
a resourceful and powerful foreign 
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government, where the anarchists of the 
Eighties were universally condemned. 
The politicians of the Eighties were more 
thoroughly contemptible than our own, 
and our current scorn of politics is mis- 
placed, since it is obvious that we must 
turn to politics for our rescue. 

These differences between the Eight- 
een Eighties and the Nineteen Thirties 
are liable to cause trouble when 1880 
minds are called upon to solve 1930 


matters. The age of jazz has succeeded 
the age of Juanita, the bootlegger’s lim- 


‘ousine has supplanted the brewer’s big 


horses, hay and oats have given way to 
gasoline, and politics are no longer liable 
to remain a matter of campaign funds 
and torchlight parades. The mistakes 
which the 1880 generation of our present 
leaders may make are implicit in their 
background. Some of them are already 
beginning to be apparent. 
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The tragedy of our present leaders is 
that, like their achievements, their fail- 
ures will be made with the most unself- 
ish of motives, with the greatest moral 
earnestness and the firmest faith in the 
future of their country. Our tragedy is 
that, in an age which clamors for 
youthful leadership, we should be com- 
pelled to see the world’s great political 
proverb reversed: “Si la jeunesse pou- 
vait, si la viellesse savait!” 


That Bewitching Vegetable, Tobacco 


W = THE San Salvador wel- 
coming committee made 


Columbus a present of some dry leaves, 
“a thing much appreciated among them,” 
Columbus, I feel sure, did not properly 
value their generosity. With India and 
its wealth in mind, he did not know that 
he had discovered a new continent, and 
with it a plant destined to prove “more 
productive to the Spanish Crown than 
the gold mines of the Indies.” 

Nor did the various other Europeans 
who early visited America pay much 
heed to the strange plant. They saw a 
few ridiculous savages setting fire to a 
weed and snuffing the smoke. Extraor- 
dinary! But no concern of theirs. Hard- 
ly more than a century laier it was 
everybody’s concern—the whole world 
was smoking the American weed. It is 
not to be wondered at that in the early 
eighteenth century one of the colonists, 
Colonel William Byrd, of Westover, Vir- 
ginia, referred to it as “that bewitching 
vegetable.” 

Tobacco is indigenous to America and 
to nowhere else, with the exception of 
Australasia, where it was never used for 
smoking or similar purposes prior to 
1492. The plant now in general use all 
over the world is American tobacco, and 
it is the American Indian who is respon- 
sible for the billion-dollar habit of to- 
day. When first discovered, he was us- 
ing tobacco in every form in which we 
now use it. He smoked it in a roll—the 
cigar; in a wrapper of dry leaves of 
grain—the cigarette; in a pipe. He 
chewed it or snuffed the powdered leaf. 
In fact, though we may have elaborated 
somewhat on aboriginal methods, we 
still take our tobacco in the Indian 
Way: «.... 

The spectacular and world-wide in- 
crease in cigarette consumption may be 
said to be a contribution of the World 
War to the tobacco industry; soldiers 
since the beginning have been important 
factors in the spread of tobacco habits. 
The advent of machinery in the late 
sixties and the use of bright flue-cured 
American tobacco had made cheap ciga- 
rettes possible, but the World War 
popularized them with all classes, and 
today everybody smokes them. Every- 
where. Women, too. In fact, the stead- 


By ANNE DONNELLY 


From Asia, June 


ily increasing number of women smok- 
ers is held to be largely responsible for 
increased consumption. 

We Americans smoke more than 115,- 
000,000,000 cigarettes a year, 945 per 
capita, nearly eight times as many as in 
1913. Since the beginning of the War 
cigarette consumption “has doubled in 
nearly every country in Europe, trebled 
in some. The Orient, too, has suc- 
cumbed to the cheapness and con- 
venience of the “short smoke.” Japan 
smokes more than three times as many 
cigarettes as in 1914; China, Korea, Pal- 
estine, smoke more than twice as many. 
Even Persia, formerly addicted to pipes, 
both dry and water, is now growing for 
home consumption more cigarette than 
pipe tobacco. The Malays and people of 
southern India, who have smoked ciga- 
rettes from comparatively early times, 
now smoke more of them than ever. 


INCE THE War, the “blended 

cigarette,” largely developed in 
this country—a mixture of American with 
one or more Turkish tobaccos—has be- 
come popular, not only in the United 
States, where 90 per cent. of the ciga- 
rettes sold are of this type, but the world 
over. As a consequence, our exports of 
cigarettes and cigarette tobacco have 





From De Notenkraker, Amsterdam 


STANLEY BALDWIN, PIPE SMOKER 


greatly increased: three-fourths of our 
present leaf exports are in bright flue- 
cured tobacco. 

Most of this goes to the East, which 
until recently consumed its own product 
almost exclusively. China, which in 
1818 notified our American consul at 
Canton to “inform your honored Presi- 
dent .. . that the foreign dirt that is used 
for smoking is prohibited in the Celestial 
Empire,” bought from us in 1928 more 
than 8,500,000,000 cigarettes (which 
quantity was reduced by almost half in 
1929 because of unsettled conditions in 
China) besides more than 100,000,000 
pounds of cigarette tobacco. The Straits 
Settlements took nearly 1,000,000,000 of 
our cigarettes in 1924; Siam 250,000,000, 
reduced to 95,000,000 in 1929. The Philip- 
pine Islands took 300,000,000 in 1924 amd 
more than 1,000,000,000 in 1929; British 
India and Malaya got about 219,000,000 
in 1928... . 

An interesting development of the to- 
bacco industry is the increased con- 
sumption of snuff all over the world. 
From London comes word that daintily 
jeweled snuffboxes are again in some 
demand, and who can say that snuff, 
with stays and crinoline, may not be- 
come as indispensable to the world of 
fashion as it was in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when European 
ladies and gentlemen took it so elegantly 
—those who could afford it—from snuff- 
boxes of gold set with precious stones? 

Its use is today widespread in Asia 
and Africa. After a century or so of 
neglect Europe and America have taken 
it up again. In 1929 the United States 
produced well above 41,000,000 pounds. 
Three times as much snuff is sold in 
New York today as at the beginning of 
the century. Who are the users of all 
this snuff? The negroes of the South 
have always “dipped” more or less snuff. 
It is said to be used in the manufactur- 
ing districts of New Jersey and by the 
Scandinavians in the Northwest. Any- 
way, the snuff bill of the United States 
is more than $50,000,000 a year—we paid 
more than $7,500,000 in taxes on snuff in 
1930—so somebody must use it. 

This sum, however large it may 
seem when considered alone, is swal- 
lowed up and rendered insignificant by 
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the American consumer’s yearly tobacco 
bill of more than $1,500,000,000. The to- 
bacco bill of the world cannot be accu- 
rately gauged because of the fact that no 
reliable statistics are available for Ori- 
ental countries with their teeming popu- 
lations of tobacco users, but it is some- 
thing stupendous. Thus the obscure 
little leaf with which, some four cen- 
turies ago, the Indians perfumed them- 
selves (or so we thought when we first 
came over) has grown to a Brobding- 
nagian plant, which can be spoken of 
only in billions. Billions of pounds. Bil- 
lions of dollars. Billions of smokers. In 
Asia there is only one people that has 
resisted the fascination of tobacco—the 
Yami, “inhabiting to the number of 1700 
the small island of Boteli Tabago, 35 
miles east of Formosa.” The rest of the 
world, with the exception of a few 
fanatical Moslem tribes of Arabia and 
parts of Africa, has succumbed to its se- 
duction to the tune of five billion pounds 
and more annually, and no telling how 
many billions of dollars. 


A Minister 
and a General 


rR. Harry Emerson Fospick writes 

in The World Tomorrow of 
what he calls a revolution within him- 
self. From a youth in which he “never 
dreamed of such a thing as a warless 
world” he has developed into a man who 
confidently addresses pacifist meetings. 
He says: 

“I hate war. I hate war because I 
have seen it. I hate war for what it does 
to our own men. I have seen them come 
in freshly gassed from the front line 
trenches. I have watched the long, long 
trains loaded with their mutilated bodies. 
I have heard the raving of those that 
were crazed and the cries of those who 
wanted to die and could not. I hate war 
for what it forces us to do to our ene- 
mies, slaying their children with our 
blockades, bombing their mothers in 
their villages, and laughing at our 
breakfast tables over our coffee cups at 
every damnable and devilish thing we 
have been able to do to them. 

“T hate war for its consequences, for 
the lies it lives on and propagates, for 
the undying hatreds it arouses, for the 
dictatorships it puts in the place of de- 
mocracies, and for the starvation that 
stalks after it. I hate war, and never 
again will I sanction or support an- 
other!” 

Dr. Fosdick believes that the church 
alone cannot stop war any more than 
America alone can stop war. “If war is 
to be stopped it will be because the 
world as a whole has determined to stop 
it together.” 

But he believes the effort of the 
church to be essential, and quotes Field 
Marshal Haig as saying, “It is the busi- 
ness of the churches to make my busi- 
ness impossible.” 

In the same issue The World Tomor- 
row prints a statement by General 
Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff, cen- 
suring pacifist clergy; expressing amaze- 
ment at the views of the majority of 


19,372 clergymen who, in reply to a 
questionnaire from the magazine, repu- 
diated war. 

“To exercise privilege without assum- 
ing attendant responsibility and obliga- 
tion,” declares the general, “is to occupy 
a position of license, a position appar- 
ently sought by men ... who in effect 
proclaim their willingness to see this na- 
tion perish rather than participate in its 
defense. 

“The question of war and peace is one 
that rests under our form of government 
in Congress. In exercising this author- 
ity Congress voices the will of the 
majority, whose right to rule is the corner- 
stone upon which our governmental edi- 
fice is built. Under the Constitution, its 
pronouncement on such a question is 
final and is obligatory upon every citi- 
zen of the United States. That men who 
wear the cloth of the church should 
openly defend repudiation of the laws of 
the land, with the necessary implications 
and ramifications arising from such a 
general attitude toward our statutes, 
seems almost unbelievable. It will cer- 
tainly hearten every potential or actual 
criminal and malefactor who either has 
or contemplates breaking some other 
law. Anomalous as it seems, it appar- 
ently stamps the clergyman as a leading 
exponent of law violation at individual 
pleasure. ... 

“History teaches us that religion and 
patriotism have always gone hand in 
hand. . . . I confidently believe that a 
red-blooded and virile humanity which 
loves peace devotedly, but is willing to 
die in the defense of the right, is Chris- 
tian from center to circumference, and 
will continue to be dominant in the fu- 
ture as in the past.” 


Vienna’s Socialist 


Apartments 


—— is a city of palaces, of 
color, of soft waltzes—and after 
the War, of a famine in housing. There 
was a scarcity of apartments. To rem- 
edy this condition, as well as to strengthen 
their already powerful position, the So- 
cialist city administration went wholesale 
into the building of apartments. Dr. 
Eugen M. Kogon writes in the Common- 
weal of this Socialist housing develop- 
ment in Vienna. He himself is one of 
the editors of a Vienna publication. 

As a result of the Socialist enterprise 
about 36,000 apartments were owned by 
the city in 1927, and there are to be 
30,000 more by 1932. Dr. Kogon points 
out that “one single generation of the 
bourgeoisie, already weakened by war 
and inflation and doomed by Socialism, 
must create residences for the Socialist 
proletariat of the present and the future, 
as long as these taxes are economically 
possible.” The money to build these 
municipal tenements is revenue from a 
scaled tax on apartments and stores, to- 
taling about three million shillings a 
month (one shilling is about 14 cents). 

The apartments are enormous, and tall 
—sometimes housing 10,000 people. They 
are built like Communistic strongholds 

Continued on page 78 
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In the Month’s Magazines 
Continued from page 73 


Socialist Housing in Vienna, by Eu- 
gene Kogon. COMMONWEAL, May 
20. Reviewed on page 76, 

Homes for the Asking, by William 
R. Draper. NORTH AMERICAN RE- 
VIEW, June. Homestead regulations 
for settling public lands are now more 
liberal, with few takers. To be read 
with: 

The New Public Domain, by Raphael 
Zon. AMERICAN FORESTS, May. 
How settlers are abandoning the pub- 
lic lands allotted them a few decades 
ago. 


FROM ABROAD 


How You Have Changed! by André 
Maurois. FORUM, June. The French 
author contrasts economically  dis- 
tressed America with the prosperous 
nation he saw last in 1928, and prefers 
the present. 

On Understanding Germany, by Jules 
Sauerwein. DER QUERSCHNITT, Berlin, 
May. A famous French editor preaches 
Franco-German amity. 

The Austrian Question, by Henri Ber- 
enger. REVUE DES DEUX MONDES, 
Paris, May 15. The French view of 
the Austro-German union. 

Political Background of the Austro- 
German Project by Jaroslav Papousek. 
CENTRAL EUROPEAN’ OBSERVER, 
Prague, May 8. The Pan-German 
ideal, yesterday, today, and tomorrow, 
viewed by a suspicious Czech. 

The World's Economic Crisis, by M. J. 
Bonn. L'ESPRIT INTERNATIONAL, 
Paris, April. A Berlin professor, at- 
tached to the Carnegie Foundation, 
gives his version of the depression. 
Compulsory Labor in the U. S. S. R., 
by Professor S$. Konovalov. Memoran- 
dum No. |, UNIVERSITY OF BIR- 
MINGHAM Bureau of Research on 
Russian Economic Conditions. Eng- 
land. Quoted on page 73. 

"Papa" Litvinov, by S. Dmitrijewski. 
DER QUERSCHNITT, Berlin, March. 
Quoted on page 72. 

Factors of Indian Nationalism, by 
Srijut Nagendra Nath Gupta. HINDU- 
STAN REVIEW, Allahabad, India, 
March-April. The forces making for 
a united Indian nation, risen to British 
dominionhood. 


EDUCATION 


Educators All at Sea, by Frederick 
Lynch. COMMONWEAL, May 20. 
The present uncertainty as to meth- 
ods in schools and colleges. 

The University of the Future, by Car- 
ter Davidson. NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW, June. The tendency toward 
honors work as an indication of a 
shift from emphasizing degrees to em- 
phasizing opportunities. 

A Symposium on Opportunities for This 
Year's Graduates. NORTH AMERI- 
CAN REVIEW, June. Seventeen au- 
thorities in business and the profes- 
sions discuss their special fields. 
Colleges and Quackeries, by L. P. 
Sieg. PITTSBURGH RECORD, June- 
July. Criticism of some of the new 
ideas in education shown nevertheless 
to have their good side. 
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aution or. 


Accident? 








The grim warning “Drive ee 


Slowly, Death is so Per- 2. Falls 
manent!” has been heeded 3. Drownings 
by thousands of drivers over 4. Burns 


dangerous roads. 5. Railroads 





6. Poisonous Gases 


Here are listed the twelve most frequent 
means of accidental injuries in the order of 
their fatality: 
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In this country accidents 


7. Firearms 

8. Machines are now the largest single 
9. Mines and Quarries cause of the Crippling, De- 
10. Fires pendency and Destitution 
11. Poisons 


12. Suffocations 


which call for relief. 








CCIDENTS took 100,000 lives, caused approxi- 

mately 10,000,000 more or less serious injuries 

and cost more than $1,000,000,000 last year in the 
United States. 


Among those killed by accident were 18,000 chil- 
dren under fifteen years of age. 


No one knows how many accidental injuries and 
deaths are due to uncontrollable circumstances. 
Nevertheless, how many of the accidents which 
happened to members of your family or your 
friends — accidents which you know all about— 
could have been avoided? 


Last year there were about 46,000 fatal accidents 
in homes and in industry. Elsewhere there were 
about 54,000 accidental deaths. Among the latter 
group 32,500— motorists and pedestrians —were 
killed by automobiles. 


But while the tide of accidents is steadily rising, ~ 


there are some bright spots in the dark record. 
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Better traffic regulations in a large number of 
cities are reducing the percentage of street acci- 
dents and the toll of killed and maimed children. 


Police officers and school teachers are training 
children to be careful. 


Safety appliances and methods installed by the 
foremost industries are saving many lives. 


But systematic accident prevention in homes has 
hardly begun. 


Falls in homes caused 8,000 deaths last year; 
burns, scalds and explosions 5,400; asphyxiations 
3,600; and fatal poisonings 2,000. Much remains 
to be done to check home accidents caused by 
recklessness and thoughtlessness. 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company urges 
you to send for its free booklets on accident pre- 
vention. Ask for Booklets 731-V. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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in both style and layout, and are strateg- 
ically placed in every one of Vienna’s 
twenty-one wards. Cramped space makes 
it imperative for parents to entrust chil- 
dren to Socialist kindergartens—there is 
at least one in every city building—in 
which all instruction is, according to Dr. 
Kogon, Marxian. The Socialist party, 
finding that a laborer owning his own 
home and garden is a poor member of 
the party, makes private home owner- 
ship next to impossible, thus: 

“He who wishes to build a home of his 
own must pay for the building permit 
3% per cent. of the price of the lot re- 
duced to one-sixth of its pre-war value 
and must pay 12 to 15 shillings interest 
a month; moreover, he has to render 
gratuitous work equivalent to 15 per 
cent. of the building costs. Despite all 
these sacrifices, the house will revert to 
the possession of the city after 1960. In 
practice, this means barring the building 
of private homes... . 

“There is no doubt that, in spite* of all 
their drawbacks, the municipal tene- 
ments are for the moment advantageous 
and alleviate the housing situation. Still, 
as every municipal apartment represents 
a strengthening of the position of Aus- 
trian Marxism and a perpetuation of pro- 
letarianism, the Socialist policy of tene- 
ment building in Vienna means a danger 
for the bourgeois commonwealth, a dan- 
ger which has surely not arisen without 
the serious guilt of the bourgeoisie, and 
which could be balanced by the bour- 
geoisie only through the adoption of a 
policy of better production, and by far- 
reaching social measures.” 


Wealth Rises 
to the Top 


¥ 1929 one per cent. of the Fed- 
eral income’ taxpayers’ re- 
ported one-fourth of the national taxed 
income. Eight years before, this same 
one per cent. reported less than one- 
seventh. 

In 1928 more individuals paid taxes on 
incomes greater than five million dollars, 
than in 1921 paid taxes on incomes 
greater than one million. 

In 1929, again, 504 persons had incomes 
of more than one million (seven less than 
in 1928), while the group with incomes 
of more than five million climbed to 
thirty-six, ten higher than in 1928. 

These and similar figures are the sub- 
ject of an analysis of income tax tabula- 
tions by Harold Brayman, in the Out- 
look. Mr. Brayman thinks that the 
average reader did not realize “that the 
twenty-six persons with incomes over 
five million apiece in 1928 had one per 
cent. of the total reported income. Cer- 
tainly he did not comprehend that to get 
one per cent. of the reported income in 
1921 it would have been necessary to go 
down from the top to incomes under 
$250,000. Nor did he realize that to get 
one per cent. of the income from the 
lowest income brackets in 1928 it was 
necessary to include approximately the 
first 230,000 taxpayers.” 

The richest one per cent. of all income 
tax payers in 1929 paid 24.27 per cent. 
of the total tax. This same group in 1921 


(then made up of 28,000 more persons) 
paid only 13.16 per cent. A rise in ex- 
emptions in 1924-25 lowered the tax- 
payers’ group from six and a half million 
in 1921 to four million in 1928. These 
six and a half in 1921 had a total income 
of 19-plus billions, while the four mil- 
lion in 1928 had total income of more 
than 25 billions. Three-fifths of this in- 
crease was to the top one per cent., even 
though this group was reduced in 1928 
by 20,000 persons. 

“Distribution of wealth,” writes Mr. 
Brayman, “has been a difficult problem 
for centuries, and one which has been 
the basic cause of many political cata- 
clysms. There is every indication that 
it is becoming more and more a funda- 
mental consideration in American poli- 
tics. England has had to consider it and 
has attempted to meet it by the imposi- 
tion of higher income taxation in the 
upper brackets and the levying of more 
drastic inheritance taxes. 

“There are a great many sincere stu- 
dents of American politics and economics 
who believe that the time is not far dis- 
tant when we will be facing the same 
question. Unless there is an exceed- 
ingly rapid recovery by business—much 
more rapid than has occurred after other 
depressions—it is conceded that the Fed- 
eral government will eventually have to 
face the dreary prospect of increased 
taxation. . . . Not a few astute politi- 
cians attribute President Hoover’s re- 
luctance to spend money for drought 
relief and loans to veterans to a clear- 
sighted vision of the specter of a tax 
increase threatening the country before 
the 1932 election. 

“If the time comes that a tax increase 
is necessary, there is certain to be a 
strong demand that the burden of 
it be placed upon large incomes and the 
inheritors of large fortunes. Even in the 
last few months there have been heard 
in Congress several demands for the ex- 
penditure of large sums of money which 
it was suggested might be obtained by 
raising the income tax rates in the 
higher brackets.” 

Mr. Brayman looks to the publication 
of the 1930 tabulations to throw “new 
light on the magnitude of the trend” of 
wealth rising to the top. 


Houses of 
the Future 


HE FUTURE will see a revolution 
in house-building. For the past 
decades building trades have allowed 
other industries to leap beyond them 
in efficiency, with the result that the 
average man can afford only a cheap 
type of dwelling. In the New Republic 
Douglas Haskell contrasts ship and car 
construction with house building, and 
then suggests some imminent changes. 
The steamship Bremen, he says, has 
all the facilities of a building such as the 
Empire State. Yet it weighs about one- 
twelfth as much per cubic foot, and it 
can stand elemental shocks which would 
shatter a modern building. The walls of 
a Pullman car are four inches thick, yet 
they are as fireproof, waterproof, and 
heat retaining as the eight-to-twelve 
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inch walls of the modern building. The 
difference is that most building walls are 
of brick, which allows the water to seep 
through as far as the tar-paper or other 
thin waterproof layer. Some house walls 
are of metal, Mr. Haskell points out. 

“The difference is that at present most 
building codes demand that such metal 
be backed up with masonry twelve 
inches. thick, whereas the metal wall of 
the future will probably consist’ of a 
sheet of insulating material an inch or 
two thick with a casing of sheet metal 
on both sides. 

“Whatever the material of ;the future 
walls may be, it will be made up into 
light, large, labor-saving, insulated ‘units, 
totally unlike the tiny, heavy,~ étowly 
laid, and almost non-insulating brick 
with which we now build less well than 
did the Romans and Chaldeans.” 


ONSIDERING WINDOWS, Mr. Has- 

kell predicts a larger glass 
area to let in the sunshine and light. 
Ventilation will not depend upon the 
windows, hence they can. be made 
more secure, and heat will not leak out. 
Heating will be further.simplified when 
the warmth is not absorbed by the thick, 
frigid, masonry walls. A thin insulated 
wall heats readily and retains the heat. 
Incidentally heat will come from the 
floor cr walls, as in Japan and Europe, 
instead of through unsightly radiators. 

“In houses and apartments of the fu- 
ture, it is not too much to expect that 
the kitchen and bathroom will be one 
standard unit, installed in a house as a 
motor is installed in a car,” says the au- 
thor. “The kitchen would be treated 
for the first time as a serious problem in 
efficiency. We now have kitchen cabi- 
nets which include a sink, refrigerator 
and stove, and it would not be difficult to 
combine, on the back of this unit, a lava- 
tory, toilet and shower stall, separated 
from the kitchen by a modern, efficiently 
insulated wall panel. On the _ side 
toward the living room there could be a 
modernized Franklin stove—a combined 
fireplace and Arcola heater—with pro- 
vision for wood, coal or gas.” 

The author declares that we need not 
fear standardization even if all the 
houses are cut to order and put up by a 
gang of workers in three days. There 
will be enough variety in materials used, 
in colors, and in different glasses and 
glosses. Since panels of such material 
as aerated clay will be purchased to re- 
place brick walls, costs will be less and 
rooms larger. 

In conclusion Mr. Haskell describes a 
possible marketing method: “The pur- 
chaser will go to a branch office of a 
general housing corporation and will 
there choose the particular combination 
of space-enclosing units of a house ser- 
vice that best suits his needs. His choice 
will be noted down in numbers, pre- 
cisely as an architect today specifies by 
number a standardized window unit out 
of Sweet’s Catalogues. The service 
branch of the company thereupon will 
send an excavating machine to the site. 
This will be followed by the company’s 
trucks bearing the building units and 
finally by the service gang which will 
erect them.” 
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Interiors of The Wright Arch Pre- 
server Shoe Company and The Ceco 
Manufacturing Company. 


BEHIND the operators’ eyes—white walls. Before 
these same eyes ... and myriads of others... 
colorful machinery. “‘More light” and “better 
light”’ is the plea answered by both of these aids 


of seeing and doing. ® White paint (reflects 85% 


of illumination; more than any other) is more 
light. And the light shades of blue, green, grey, 
orange—the many colors—that soothe and ease 
are the eyes’ aids to better light. © Reduce eye- 
strain, fatigue and nervous tension; brighten 
plant appearance and what results? Improved 
morale; better attitude toward work and toward 
personal appearance; lower accident rate; faster 
and easier production; better inspection. ® And 














and LIGHT CoLORED Prints 





there’s no waiting for returns on this investment; 
“Every cent expended on white and light colored 
paints has immediately repaid our investment” 


* *Specihc instances 
on request 


is the statement of many executives. 





The New Jersey Zine Co. 


manufactures the zinc pigments so widely used in 
industrial interior paints, but does not make or sell 
paint. This advertisement tells you some of the inter- 
esting sidelights on painting about which prominent 
executives have told us. Our technical endeavors are 
not limited to pigments and paints. How and where to 
use paint is part of our work for ourselves, and for 
manufacturers and users of paint. 


Zific? 160 FRONT ST., NEW YORK (7inc> 
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A Department for Business Executives 


When Industry Discovers Color 


By T. J. MALONEY 


= HAS discovered color 
only in the sense that some of 
its products, once painted an uninter- 
esting black, now sell the better for 
being colored a variety of hues. It has 
not discovered the use of color in shop 
and office. Those factories that have 
found it out are so few that color in 
industry remains an almost undiscovered 
land. Perhaps it would be better to say 
unexplored, for these few attempts have 
given startling results, and exploration— 
even exploitation—of color in the plant 
and office is going to mark off every con- 
tour of the industrial typography. 

Dr. Matthew Luckiesh, director of the 
Lighting Research Laboratory of the 
General Electric Company at Nela Park 
in Cleveland, sums up the course of 
color in industry: “I’ve been preaching 
color for over twenty years—its funda- 
mentals, its use as a light reflector, as 
a decorator, as a delineator of personali- 
ties. I predicted it would have an ever 
increasing effect on product sales. I also 
believed that architectural exteriors and 
industrial machinery would be the last 
to utilize its values, but that eventually 
they would succumb to its possibilities.” 

A. W. Donovan, president of The 
Wright Arch Preserver Shoe Company, 
is a former chairman of The Massachu- 
setts Employees’ Welfare Board. Schemes 
for improving living and labor condi- 
tions for employees are, in his view- 
point, hobbies that pay dividends. One 
day he inspected the machine of an em- 
ployee who was having a lot of trouble 
with his eyes. “It seems to me your 
difficulty is caused by an improper back- 
ground,” he said. “The body of the 
machine is black, so are the working 
parts, and so are the shoes you are 
stitching. There’s no contrast and it is 
much like threading a needle in the dark. 
Suppose you paint the body a light blue 
and see if it helps your eyes.” The walls 
and ceilings were already painted white 
to give the proper atmosphere of cleanli- 
ness and aid natural or artificial light. 
The worker followed the suggestion and 
it did help him. 

Helping all workers’ eyes was the next 
step. Light colors would improve the 
appearance of machines, and relieve a 


STITCHING a black shoe on 
a black machine is a wearying 
job. When the machines in 
a Massachusetts plant were 
painted in bright hues there 
followed a record of better 
work and fewer accidents. 
Photograph by Rittase 


great amount of eye-strain. At the be- 
ginning Mr. Donovan’s conception of 
color in the Wright plant was wholly 
philanthropic. All he expected was a 
bit more comfort for his employees. He 
proposed that all operators should choose 
the light colors they wished, and re- 
paint the machines themselves. This 
also meant work for all during the dull 
spots of 1930. 

The works managers, superintendents, 
and foremen were not enthusiastic. They 
conceded that it might be beneficial, but 
from a production point of view it 
would not warrant the cost and time. 
Some of the men were skeptical of such 


effeminate colors, though the women 
employees were anxious to try them. 

Painting a few sections confounded 
everyone. Mr. Donovan’s efforts to re- 
lieve eye-strain resulted in an en- 
thusiasm that became contagious. Every- 
one admitted the strength of his rea- 
soning, and the entire plant became an 
array of color. The colors are the hues 
of the rainbow, interpreted in names 
that only colorists can devise. But— 
and this is important—they are all light 
shades of the basic red, yellow, and blue 
—orchid, tea garden rose, pale green, 
soft blue, Chinese pink—all fit occupants 
for milady’s boudoir. 
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EYE-STRAIN is inevitable in 
the complicated task of spot- 
welding the tiny wires of a 
radio tube. Coloring the parts 
of the machine in different 
tints means less strain—and 
also fewer faulty tubes. 
Photograph by Rittase 


As we wandered through the factory 
Mr. Kain, plant manager, said to one old 
sole fastener, “Well, Frank, how would 
you like to go back to the black ma- 
chines?” Frank replied about as follows: 

“Mr. Kain, I have been working here 
for over twenty-five years, and my 
father was a shoemaker in this same 
neighborhood. But if I had to go back 
to the black machines, we had a year 
ago I would pick up my kit and walk 
out tomorrow. I did not realize what 
was causing me to begin to feel my age 
—I’m 63—until those machines were 
painted. My eyes were bothering me 
and I had to get glasses, and about three 
years ago I had to start wearing a broad 
belt to strengthen my back and help 
support my kidneys. When I got home 
nights ’d have a general nervous and 
awfully tired feeling and I was getting 
so I wasn’t able to throw it off with a 
night’s sleep. In fact I wasn’t getting 
a good sleep more than once a week. 

“When we decided on these light cole 
ors I noticed at once that my eyes were 
not bothering me as much as they were. 
Of course, I am too old to throw away 
my glasses or do anything like that, 
but I do feel much better and I don’t 
have nearly as much trouble getting to 
sleep at night. And I am not the only one. 
Most of the old fellows around know 
that it has helped. Even the younger 
fellows who don’t stop to consider their 
eyes feel that things are a lot better.” 

Mr. Kain and I wandered into the 
power plant. “You know how hard 
shelled most plant engineers are,” he 
said. “Even after we got this plan go- 
ing, our plant engineer bucked and said 
it was no good. Finally everyone was so 
enthusiastic he had to admit he was 
wrong, and I want to show you what 
he is doing down here in the boiler 
room.” He opened a door and I stepped 
into a place that looked as though it 
were being prepared for a Christmas 
carnival. The upper parts of the wall 
were white, the lower portion a startling 
green with a four-inch stripe of red. This 
red, white, and green Christmas color 
scheme was also followed out on the 
boiler itself. 

In the experience of this company, 
the benefits derived are these: 

i. Elimination of eye-strain. Color 

contrasts the: product against the ma- 
chine, resulting in finer and more uni- 
form work without unduly taxing the 
eyesight. 
- 2. Elimination of fatigue and nervous 
tension. (These two benefits Mr. Don- 
ovan expected when the color change 
was made. Those following were added 
to his expectations.) 

3. Improved morale. Better attitude 
toward work. Better personal appear- 
ance. No words can describe this most 
Important benefit of color. The worker 
at his bench and the general brightness 
and cheer of his changed atmosphere 
must be seen to be understood. 





4, Reduction of accident rate. 

5. Better inspection; better and ine 
creased production. Here color pays 
dividends. 

6. Advertising value. The pioneers in 
plant color are having their color work 
and their product broadcast by all em- 
ployees, visitors, and inquisitive editors. 

Two human interest sidelights are in- 
teresting. Mr. Donovan shows, with 
some pride, a letter from one group of 
employees reprimanding him for not 
bringing a group of visitors through their 
department. In their estimation it is as 
colorful, clean and showy as any other 
in the plant. 

And perhaps a bit ludicrous is the 
sight of a mute, who runs a small glue- 
ing machine. He has striped his shoes 
cream and green to match his machine. 
But Mr. Donovan shows how much 
cleaner he and his work are. Color 
has brightened his work, and offered a 
bit of change from the monotony physi- 
cal defects have imposed upon him. 


Wwe YOU LIKE the idea of 
The Simonds Saw Company’s 
new windowless factory or not, it seems 
idle to argue with the reasoning of G. K. 
Simonds. “We think we’ve done some 
progressive thinking,” he says. “With 
the windowless plant erected and func- 
tioning, we’ve just started. We will tear 




















down everything and begin all over 
again, if common sense says we are 
wrong or haven’t gone far enough. To 
consider the present job perfect would 
be stopping at the first milestone.” 

There are, in this plant, a large num- 
ber of innovations: no windows; a com- 
plete control and change of air every 
eight minutes; sound-proofing through- 
out; radical change in working sched- 
ules; galleries for foremen. Also the 
lighting and painting setup is distinctive. 
To combine the lighting, color, and ultra- 
violet possibilities of light, a unit com- 
posed of a U-shaped Cooper Hewitt 
mercury tube and four ordinary in- 
candescent bulbs is to be used. 

To determine the color scheme this 
question was asked: When is daylight 
best, the year happiest, the task most 
joyous? Mr. Simonds feels that spring 
is the time of year incorporating a bit 
more of the joy of living than any other. 
What are the colors of spring? Blue 
sky and budding green seem to be the 
answer. They were for a while. But 
under test the blue and green didn’t 
stand up as plant colors. Mr. Simonds 
tested, visited, sat in the fields on spring 
and summer and fall and winter morn- 
ings. He watched farmers plow and 
plant, watched workmen and their reac- 
tions to various colorful surroundings. 
Green gave an easy, blue a cool feeling, 
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EY THAT 
FIRE COULDN'T 
DESTROY 


A fire. . . swift . . . destruc- 
tive... everything in ashes. 
The insurance covered all loss 
...except one hundred and 
thirty dollars that had been 
burned. But this, too, was recov- 
ered, for it was in A. B.A. Cheques. 

Kept in the house for con- 
venience or carried with you 
when traveling, A. B. A. 





Cheques are positive insurance 
against the loss of your money 
by fire, theft or destruction in 
any form. 

A. B. A. Cheques are safer 
than cash, and readily spend- 
able. Get them at your own 
bank . . . use them anywhere. 





ABA | 
CHEQUES 


CERTIFIED 





OFFICIAL TRAVEL CHEQUE OF 
AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION | 


with just a bit too much ease and cool- 
ness to suit. 

White and red, where did they fit 
as color components? White—neutral 
and clean—ideal for the nursery or 
child’s hospital; it gives the parents a 
feeling of ease because the child is in 
such sanitary surroundings. The adult 
hospital room should be cream, ivory, 
or buff, retaining the feeling of sanita- 
tion and less enervating for the patient’s 
nerves. What is exciting, what do you 
associate with a picture of a harem? 
The example is Mr. Simonds’ The reac- 
tion I have is red. In a measure, red 
is the component needed in the paint 
color setup. At that time he showed 
me three color chips, cream for the ceil- 
ing, buff for the walls, orange for the 
machinery. It must be remembered that 
the percentage of light reflection is not 
a factor in choosing these paint colors. 
White paint has the highest light reflec- 
tion value. In most plants light reflection 
is so important, a high lithopone con- 
tent white paint is used on walls and 
ceiling. But the lighting being so good, 
the best psychological colors are chosen. 
Of course they must remain in the light 
tint range, and have a reflection value of 
over 50 per cent. And it must also be re- 
membered that before the plant is com- 
pleted, another change in the color 
scheme may be made. 

This disregard of light reflection 
does not hold true for machinery. An 
orange has good reflection value, and 
also the brightness and light so requisite 
in a windowless plant. Tests showed 
Mr. Simonds that even though the work- 
man does not feel that the lighter color 
of the machine helps, change him from 
an orange to a black machine, on the 
same task, and he will not do as well. 
If he tries to speed up, his workman- 
ship deteriorates. If his quality is the 
same, his work is slower. 


UILDING RADIO tubes is compar- 

able to setting fine jewels. The 
tiny wires that constitute the interior 
are spot-welded together by girls. Under 
the best conditions, the task is wearying 
and centers its strain on the eyes. There- 
fore Ernest Kauer, president of CeCo 
Manufacturing Company, and T. E. Con- 
way, assistant to the president and plant 
manager, decided to use every aid that 
balanced lighting and color could give 
each operator in his plant. This was 
their report: 

“We first watched operations on the 
stem machines. A series of gas jets 
placed in a circular position are im- 
portant. To give the proper contrast to 
the jets, we decided to paint the ma- 
chines a light orange, and further to 
lighten working conditions because the 
interior was a bit dark. 

“On operators’ benches where the tube 
is spot-welded together, we put a sky- 
blue color scheme. This offers contrast 
and visual relief and also, because of 
blue’s cooling effect, combats the heat 
which is exceptionally high from the 
great use of open gas jets. Also it 
furnishes a satisfying and bright at- 
mosphere. Just beneath the welding 


| machine a deep blue or black was prefer- 
| able, since it also maintained the feel- 


ing of coolness and gave the proper 
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contrast for parts which are the color of 
bright steel, chromium, or nickel. 

“The results are astounding. In a New 
England mill town, where most of the 
employees are aware of nothing but 
drab, colorless mill interiors, the color 
alone was highly satisfying. The girls 
in all sections began to clamor for it— 
foremen became so enthusiastic they 
did a lot of the repainting themselves. 
Again, some employees bought denim 
dusters colored to match the machinery. 

“The plant became markedly cleaner. 
And most important, shrinkage—that is, 
rejects, breakage, anything not passing 
inspection—showed an immediate and 
marked decrease. Although the period 
of application ig still too short for ac- 
curate results, rejects on one item had 
decreased two-thirds within the first 
week.” 

Mr. Kauer was enthusiastic. For 
every gallon of paint used, there is a 
decided decrease in loss through bad 
tubes, and an increase in improved 
work. Here again color has not only 
proved itself, but is giving statistical 
evidence to back its worth. And this 
work, first applied in the production de- 
partment, has invaded the engineering 
and research departments. CeCo’s atti- 
tude sums itself in this statement, “Every 
cent expended on paint color has more 
than repaid that expense in dollars.” 


vo J. Hernz has recently completed 
* an auditorium that is perhaps 
the outstanding one in the country 
among those devoted to employees’ wel- 
fare. The auditorium itself is modeled 
on the new Chicago Opera Company’s 
beautiful interior. The building also in- 
cludes dining rooms for men, women, 
and both sexes in the office force grill- 
room. In addition to this there are 
directors’ rooms, sales rooms, instruc- 
tion rooms, and a beautiful foyer and 
lobby. The plant itself, like all in the 
food industry, utilizes the psychology of 
“white for cleanliness and purity.” Walls, 
ceiling, and a great deal of machinery are 
painted white. The color contrast of 
cafeterias and recreation rooms, breaking 
the monotony of working hours, is de- 
cidedly helpful. 

The sales and directors’ rooms, which 
have a northern exposure to daylight, 
are done in a salmon color to give an 
additional feeling of warmth. Those 
with a southern exposure are in light 
green to give the opposite, cooling effect. 

In all dining rooms a blue tile wains- 
coating is used. In the office-force grill 
the wainscoating is a deep blue. The 
walls are a mixture of pale yellow and 
blue. A great number of complaints 
were received, particularly from the 
women employees, about the room being 
too cold. Thermostatically controlled, 
the plant engineer knew that the heating 
conditions were the same as in other 
rooms throughout the building. He ex- 
perimented with orange coloring, had 
slip covers of a bright orange made for 
covering on chair backs, and an orange 
stripe with a thinner black comple- 
mentary decorative band around the en- 
tire room where the average moulding 
would be. The complaints about the 
coolness of the room have stopped. 

Color is no panacea, but is a help. It 
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M FORD EXPRESS! ws 








THE time has come for freight to fly! Trans- 
portation of passengers by air is already an 
established factor in business. So also is air 


transportation of mail. 


The new Ford plane, designed primarily 
for freight, mail and express, first appeared 
at the National Aircraft Show in Detroit. 


The wings and fuselage of the Ford 
Express conform to the specifications of the 
famous Model 5AT Ford transport. Its 
greatest distinguishing feature is that it is 
equipped with only one motor... a Hispano- 
Suiza 715-H.P. (American rating at 2000 
I.p.m.) water-cooled engine. 


PERFORMANCE SPECIFICATIONS ARE: 
Pay load, 3500 pounds. 
Useful load, 4900 pounds. 
Weight of plane, 6100 pounds. 
Gross weight carried by plane, 11,000 pounds. 
High speed... 135 m.p.h. 
Cruising speed ... 110 m.p.h. 
Ceiling ... 15,000 feet. 
Rate of climb . . . 700 feet. 
The Ford Express plane is specially valu- 


able as a carrier where swift freight and 


express are at a premium. 





e FORD MOTOR COMPANY - 
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INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Our national distribut- 
ing organization offers 
only the type of securi- 
ties which combine these 
investment fundamen- 
tals: safety of principal, 
adequate yield and mar- 


ketability. 


G.L. OARSTROM & Co. 


INCORPORATED 


36 Wall Street, New York City 


Offices in Twenty Principal Cities 









































Distribution 


The semi-annual distribution 
in March paid to all holders 
of 20th Century Fixed Trust 
Shares was 69.4 cents per 
share. This included the reg- 
ular coupon amount of 30 
cents and an EXTRA distribu- 
tion of 39.4 cents per share. 


20* 
CENTURY 


FIXED TRUST SHARES 


Ask your dealer, or write to 
11 BROADWAY » NEW YORK CITY 























can be too riotous, and as the following 
example shows, it can be absurd: 

In his book, “The Philosophy of Mod- 
ernism,” Cyril Scott quotes a tall yarn 
concerning a surgeon in Berlin who per- 


formed an operation upon a man’s brain | 


in which it was necessary to sever both 


| the auditory and the visual nerves. In 


attempting to reunite these nerves the 
surgeon mismated them. According to 
the account: 

“The result of this distressing 
blunder is that the man sees sounds 
and hears colors. Looking at a red 
object he heard a deep bass tone, 
and when blue was shown, the sound 
was like the tinkle of electric bells; 
on the other hand, the ringing of an 
electric bell produced the sensation 
of blue light, and listening to 
Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony 
caused a vision of green meadows 
and waving corn.” 

As the well-known musical critic who 
used this example said, “That’s the story. 
Swallow it or not!” 

But color has the qualities we can use 
to advantage not only on the street and 
in the home, but also in daily occupation. 
To paraphrase an over-worked sporting 
page colloquialism, “Color has color”. 
And to show its universal application, 
it has invaded the offices, been demanded 
in each of the case histories listed. 








Male or female, white collar or denim, | 


bench or desk, the cheer and change of 
color pays dividends. 


Industrial 
Sidelights 


UCH HAS BEEN SAID of late about 
machinery replacing man- 
power and causing unemployment. 
While this may be true to a certain ex- 
tent, the fact remains that the introduc- 
tion of machinery has opened up many 
new jobs. The automotive industry fur- 
nishes a good instance of this. 
According to the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce, automotive 
manufacturers totaled one-eighth of the 
total value of all manufactures, during 
1929. The automotive industry repre- 
sents the application of machinery 
manufacture to a greater extent than 
most individual industries. Moreover, 
once the automobile is made, it repre- 
sents machine performance as compared 
with manpower or animal-power. Hence 
the conclusion: the automobile increases 
unemployment. But this is not the 
truth. Motor vehicle factory workers 
during 1929 totaled 325,124, while those 
employed in making parts and acces- 
sories numbered 170,000, a total of 
495,124 factory workers. The total 
number of individuals employed directly 
and indirectly as the result of the work 
of making cars totaled 5,056,124. Ex- 
pressed differently, for every worker in 
the factory making an _ automobile, 
slightly more than nine were required 
outside to service it, operate it, use it 
and provide means for it to travel. 
Workers making tires, the motor ve- 
hicle dealers and salesmen, garage and 
repair shop employees, truck drivers and 
chauffeurs, all owe their jobs to the 


| automobile as do a number of workers 
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‘Where else could you get so 

accurate and complete a 

chronicle of events—and alll 
indexed, too?" 


A wriTeER of histories made this 
remark to us when we visited his 
library and commented on his 
complete file of the Review of 
Reviews. There in bound form 
he had a history of the last forty 
years. 


Think of the value of a file of this 
magazine which misses nothing 
of importance in these eventful 
years that you are living. Why 
not start one now for yourself 
and your family? Bound Vol- 
ume 82, the second half of 1930, 
is now ready. We will exchange 
old numbers for bound volumes 
in a rich red binding for $2 per 
volume which includes express- 
age. You pay the cost of getting 
the old numbers to us. If you 
have mislaid a few numbers so 
that the series is not complete, 
we will supply the missing issues 


at the regular price. RR. 7-31 


Review of Reviews Corporation 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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in the refinery, in the steel mills, and 
upon the highways. 

The use of machinery has_ brought 
about unteld advantages and benefits. 
For those who have lost their jobs, other 
jobs must be discovered by statesmen 
and our captains of industry. 


HH’ MUCH is it costing the na- 
tion’s workers to be _ sick? 
What are the chief causes of absenteeism 
and how can they be avoided? One 
company employing 2500 workers kept 
a careful record of all causes of dis- 
ability. These are shown in the table: 


Cause of No. of Total 
Disability Cases Days Lost 
1. Respiratory... 1102 4123 
2. Alimentary....... 379 1504 
3. Muscular... 138 1482 
4, Circulatory... 106 788 
5, Nervous............... 85 768 
§. Off-duty acci- 
Gents ).ccniainc. 26 163 


In view of these facts, the employer 
has gone only half the way when he 
posts bulletins and posters about safety 
first. Surely there is real need for pub- 
licity and propaganda, warning against 
colds, coughs, and how to safeguard 
health. Many forms of illness are caused 
outside of working hours. Many of 
them start in the home. It would seem, 
therefore, that the campaign for better 
health, less absenteeism, and a lower 
sickness rate should not be confined to 
the premises of the organization. 


URING PERIODS of depression 

people eat less food. The four 
chief food groups of the American pub- 
lic are flour, sugar, dairy products, and 
meats. These represent about three- 
fourths of the average diet. 

According to Dr. O. E. Baker of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, the 
Department of Agriculture, flour con- 
sumption fell from .89 to .88 barrels per 
capita in 1930. Butter consumption de- 
creased 2 per cent. per capita, cheese 3 
per cent., condensed and evaporated 
milk 6 per cent., and fluid milk con- 
sumption also declined about 21% per 
cent. Meat consumption was 131.7 
against 136.8 pounds per capita in 1929. 

While there was a sharp drop in ship- 
ments of oranges, sales of most of the 
other major fruits including pears, 
peaches, and apples, increased. The 
consumption of tomatoes, onions, lettuce, 
and green peas increased while potatoes 
held their own. Fewer sweet potatoes 
and cabbages were used. 

It is interesting to note that the last 
shift in the diet of the American people 
took place during the World War. At 
that time flour consumption dropped 
sharply and has never regained its old 
level. In all former business depressions 
of serious proportion there has been a 
sharp decline in meat consumption. But 
it has risen again as soon as the depres- 
sion was over. 

At present, two acres of crops are re- 
quired to feed the average American 
for one year. Only one acre is required 
to feed the average German, one-half an 
acre to feed a Chinese, and a quarter of 
an acre to feed a Japanese. 
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VA YV 


Ye see the distress that we are in=«: 

come and let us build up the wall -- 

that we be no more a reproach” 
Nehemiah If,]7 


E rhythmic beat of eco- 
nomic cycles has increased 
in geographical magnitude and 


intensity in the two and a half mil- 


2 ps 
4 = B A sa as . . . . 
ps lenniums since Nehemiah pitted 
Pe i, {nw 

his stalwart spirit and his vision 


against the depression which 


beset his people—and won. 


He led his thousands into a 


program of rebuilding and 





modernization which brought 


back prosperity. 








Today's industrial and financial 
Nehemiahs also will win out 


through modernization. 


J. E. SIRRINE & CO. 


Engineers 


South Carolina 





Greenville 
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But Wages HAVE Come Down 


 — BUSINESS manage- 
ment, entering the final 
quarter of the second year of depression, 
finds its most perplexing problem to be 
that of wages. Labor is a commodity 
bought in the open market—though in 
stating the fact so boldly one makes 
mental reservations. It is the only com- 
modity which cannot now be bought at 
lower levels than in the lamented era 
of prosperity; yet it is in precisely the 
same condition of oversupply that has 
brought ever declining bids for wheat, 
cotton, copper, for almost everything 
that is bought and sold, including com- 
mon stocks. 

It is easy to demonstrate, indeed, that 
if labor should succeed in maintaining 
old levels it would actually be receiving 
wages far beyond the high marks set in 
our recent pericd of prosperity. Gov- 
ernment figures show that the purchas- 
ing power of the 1926 dollar was $1.36 in 
April of this year. Thus the very de- 
cline of all other values has advanced 
the real value of wages. 

Any discussion of labor must recog- 
nize that the word is too inclusive for 
generalization. A crude sorting might 
disclose five outstanding classifications: 

1. Common labor, which always finds 
its rate of pay subject to fluctuations re- 
sulting from the quantity of the avail- 
able supply. 

2. Skilled labor, which has the pro- 
tection of collective bargaining, with the 
threat of a strike. Here the open market 
supply is usually too limited to offer 
complete replacement. 

3. Agricultural labor, which is both 
skilled and unskilled, has no benefit of 
organization, is scarce in times of indus- 
trial prosperity and plentiful in a period 
of depression. 

4. Office workers, concentrated in the 
cities—men and women, old and young— 
an extraordinary mixture of varying 
shades of efficiency and its counterpart. 

5. The civil service, from officials at 
Washington and the state capitals down 
through the long list of army and navy, 
court officials, school teachers, police- 
men, firemen, street cleaners, and tax 
collectors. 

For the purpose of the present discus- 
sion one may well dismiss all considera- 
tion of the civil service. Salary and 
wage schedules there may go up (slowly 
and belatedly as a rule), but they never 
come down. 

Similarly, though for a different rea- 
son, one need not waste time speculating 
with regard to revised standards of 
recompense for agricultural labor. No 
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farmer-employer finds it 
necessary to demand re- 
ductions; they have come 
naturally and easily. And 
no silver tongued orator 
has risen up to say that the 
farm wage must and shall 
be preserved. It was the 
high pay of the cities 
rather than the white 
lights which enticed farm 
lads during and after the 
War; and lack of pay in 
the cities is now sending < 
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many of them back home. 
Their exodus from the 
farm had brought a higher 
wage to those who re- —* 
mained behind, a wage 
which this year and last 
has been undergoing read- 
justment because increas- 
ing numbers have joined 
in a new migration back 
to the farm. The tractor i 
which saved the farmer in 
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his own labor crisis hardly 


helps the farmhand to get By 


his old job back. 

The Department of Agri- 
culture’s index of farm wages, which 
uses the 1900-1914 level as its base, or 100, 
shows that the index number was as 
high as 162 in April of last year and had 
fallen to 127 on April 1 of this year. 
This is a reduction of nearly 22 per cent. 
Farm wages plainly have already come 
down, without much hullabaloo. 


& pews WORKERS have taken their 
depression medicine without 
complaint. Here also there has been no 
champion to proclaim that salaries must 
not be reduced. There is, besides, a 
sympathetic understanding between em- 
ployer and employee in offices, induced 
somewhat by conditions which often 
create in an older employee—a depart- 
ment manager, for example—the com- 
panion role of employer. 

Cuts in office salaries have come 
largely within the last month or two, 
though there had been an earlier ten- 
dency toward substitutes or palliatives 
in the form of a five-day week and even 
a staggered four-day schedule. News 
dispatches telling of 10 per cent. salary 
reductions in well-known offices are of 
every-day occurrence, and in some firms 
the reductions have amounted to 20 or 
even 25 per cent., from the president 
down to the office boy. A month’s vaca- 
tion without pay is sometimes a sum- 
mer alternative or an additional feature. 


Darling in the Des Moines Register 


AND WHEN THE OTHER GETS WELL, THEN WHAT? 








An employer of office assistants, after 
a year or more of patient waiting for 
better business, could hardly have failed 
to be aware that he was paying far 
higher salaries than the competitor 
newly established next door or across 
the street. A market index kept by the 
National Employment Exchange in New 
York shows 29 male applicants for every 
position that was open during the first 
four months of this year. In April a 
year ago there were 10 applicants for 
every similar position, while in April, 
1929, there were 2 and a fraction. 

Twenty-nine seekers for each job 
have caused an extraordinary scaling- 
down of the applicant’s own opinion of 
his present cash value. The employer 
of expert women stenographers, to cite 
one example, finds that the maximum 
currently asked in New York is $35 per 
week, whereas in 1929 the salary de- 
mand would have ranged from $50 up- 
ward, with less quality available. 

Serious study on the part of manage- 
ment to reduce office expenses, in order 
to avert loss or even failure, brought on 
an epidemic of wage cuts that did not 
end with the office stenographer. A 
story is related here for the first time of 
a group of eight men of more than aver- 
age business standing who found them- 
selves discussing business conditions in 
such a vein as to disclose the fact that 
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SURVIVING the crash that ended the lamented 
New Era of Prosperity was a belief that wages 


must not come down. 


passed, and fact is stronger than belief. The 
sooner this downward adjustment is recognized, 


the better. 


every one of the eight had recently ex- 
perienced a salary reduction. 

We have so far discussed in detail four 
of our five classifications of labor. One 
may state these conclusions without 
fear of contradiction: 

1. That the scale of pay for the civil 
service employee has not and will not 
come down. 

2. That the wages of unskilled labor 
began to decline as far back as a year 
ago, and have not yet stopped. 

3. That the farm hand’s pay has 
dropped materially. 

4. That office salaries have been cut 
far and wide and deep. 


5 ona REMAINS only one class of 
wage-earning employee, those 
specialized craftsmen whom we call col- 
lectively Organized Labor. More than 
400,000 of them are members of the four 
railway brotherhoods. There are 3,500,- 
000 others owing allegiance to the 
American Federation of Labor—in the 
building trades, the garment trades, the 
printing industry, and in scores of sim- 
ilar unions created to promote the wel- 
fare, by collective bargaining, of men 
(and some women) engaged in occupa- 
tions ranging from those of diamond 
cutter to mine worker. 

It is these four million workers, 
though many of them are among the un- 
employed, who through leadership and 
unity have so far stood fairly firm 


But two years have 


against the rising tide of 
demand for lower wage 
scales. It is they whom 
the political orator and 
professional labor spokes- 
man have in mind when 
they raise the cry that the 
wages of labor must not 
and shall not be decreased. 
Not a _ voice is heard 
throughout the land in de- 
fense of unskilled work- 
men, farm hands, or white 
collared office employees. 
A single word should be 
added to the slogan for the 
sake of accuracy and hon- 
esty: “The wages of or- 
ganized labor must not and shall not be 
decreased.” 

Various makeshifts designed to lessen 
the hardship of total unemployment add 
vast numbers to those whose weekly 
wage has been reduced though their 
hourly rate remains unchanged. If a 
steel corporation or a motor company 
keeps a full complement of men on the 
plant payroll while operating at half 
capacity, it is plain that those men must 
be earning half pay. Each one works 
three days a week, let us say, at the old 
hourly wage, and each envelope on pay 
day is only half full. Have their wages 
been reduced? The employer will say 
No. The employee and his family are 
sure that they have. Economists will be 











What They Say About Wages 


WILLIAM GREEN, president of the American Federation of Labor: 


"Let management find ways and means of reducing commodity costs 


without reducing wages. 


American labor will stand uncompromising 


and immovable against all attempts to lower living standards through 
the imposition of reductions in wages." 


WILLIAM N. DOAK, Secretary of Labor: 


"We are resisting wage reductions with every power at our command. 
Living standards must be maintained." 
JAMES A. FARRELL, president of the United States Steel Corporation: 


"We are living in a fool's paradise if we think that every steel manu- 
facturer has maintained what is generally known as the current rate 


of wages. 


D. F. KELLY, president of the National Retail Dry Goods Association: 


"| for one am thoroughly in accord with the idea of keeping wages 
up." But he explained that in his own store there had been some 
readjustment of salaries, with the understanding that if profits come 
up to those of 1929 the difference will be handed back. 


POPE PIUS XI, in his Encyclical of May 23: 


"The condition of any particular business and of its owner must come 
into question in settling the scale of wages; for it is unjust to demand 
wages so high that an employer cannot pay them." 














THE FABLE OF THE FOX WHO LOST HIS TAIL 


equally divided on the question. 

There is much talk to the effect that 
lower wages will curtail and even wipe 
out that purchasing power which is so 
vital to the ultimate return of business 
prosperity. Yet it is obviously not the 
hourly wage but rather the weekly or 
monthly total that counts. A report on 
wages made public by the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board on May 30 
shows that the average hourly earnings 
in twenty-four manufacturing indus- 
tries remained at 58.9 cents during 1930, 
the same as in 1929, and one cent higher 
than in 1928. But the decline in 
weekly earnings amounted to $3.22 (or 
nearly 12 per cent.) for the final quarter 
of 1930. Have wages in those twenty- 
four industries been cut? Andy, the 
sidestepping partner of Amos, would an- 
swer: “Yes, and No. But mostly Yes.” 

Part time was an idea conceived by 
the employer. That it appeals also to 
the workman, as an alternative of com- 
plete unemployment, is indicated by a 
resolution adopted on May 29 at the tri- 
ennial convention of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen. The working time 
of these union men will in future be 
voluntarily limited to 200 hours a month, 
with similar reductions for those who 
work by the mile rather than by the 
hour. It is estimated that the decision 
will give employment to more than 
10,000 members of that particular union 
who are now idle. 

The construction industry was first to 
feel a slackening in the business pace, 
and there are many who will say that 
wage increases were the knife that killed 
the goose that laid the golden eggs. A 
prospective builder now can buy his 
cement for $2.40 a barrel instead of $2.70. 
His pine lumber will cost him $54 as 
compared with $63. His brick will cost 
$13.50 per thousand instead of $15. He 
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would be more encouraged to risk new 
effort if the wage scale had undergone 
readjustment in the intervening years. 

A sidelight on this wage problem may 
be afforded by reference to a single rate 
of pay in the building trades of New 
York. A union electrical worker is paid 
$13.20 a day for eight hours’ work. He 
rests on Saturday as well as on Sunday. 
For every man the employer is required 
to hire also a helper, who receives $8.80 
per day. Here is a wage, man and boy, 
of $110 for a five-day week. 


bor for less. So long as the employee 
sees millions of his fellow men out of 
work, he may be counted upon to re- 
vise somewhat his estimate of his own 
worth. Wages rise as a result of scarc- 
ity or prosperity, or both. Why not ex- 
pect them to be responsive also in a 
time of labor surplus and depression? 
To believe that labor is not subject to 
the inexorable workings of the law of 
supply and demand is absurd. Further- 
more, a position of partnership that was 





But that is not all. The em- 
ployer must pay to the union 
a premium of 17% cents per 
hour per man ($14 a week for 
the team), which goes into a 
pension fund. He is required 
to look out for the comfort, in 
old age, of those who are 
mostly transient workmen. 
Meanwhile this contractor is 
well aware that labor costs 
have been reduced in the 
manufacturing plants which 
supply him with materials. 
Among establishments render- 
ing regular reports to the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, there 
were 195 (in 38 different indus- 
tries) which made wage cuts 
during the month ended April 
15. There had been 175 in the 
previous month. These de- 
creases averaged slightly more 
than 10 per cent. In the two 
months there were 82 in the | 
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lumber group and 70 in iron 
and steel. Forty-five thousand 
employees were affected. In 
this selected group of establishments 
there were thus 7 or 8 every working 
day, each with an average of 120 em- 
ployees, which made new agreements. 
One cannot escape it: wages are coming 
down in factories as elsewhere. 

So long as the employer buys every- 
thing else for less money, he will expect 
after a reasonable time to purchase la- 





From the London (England) News Leader 


THE DOUBLE EDGE OF WAGE CUTS 


acquired in an era of good feeling brings 
new responsibilities. The employer is 
human. He tires of his burden after 
nearly two years of heroic effort. It is 
only fair for the employee to help in 
the present crisis. And millions who 
work for pay are helping, with no word 
of complaint out of them. 
Howarp FLORANCE. 


We Cry Aloud for a Plan 


R vssu's FivE-YEAR Pian (witha 

five-year encore) may not suc- 
ceed in transforming that most back- 
ward of civilized nations into supreme 
economic as well as political leadership. 
But at least it has already inspired a 
host who clamor for imitation, in this 
nation of ours which has so long ad- 
mitted its own superiority. 

Capitalism, we are often told these 
days, is on trial in America. It per- 
formed wonders in periods of war and of 
post-war prosperity, raising standards of 
living, banishing poverty, and creating 
an era of good feeling between workman 
and employer. But it is the fashion now 
to question whether capitalism can 
function under different circumstances, 
with millions out of work, with other 
millions barren of spending-money, with 
even the wealthy seeing their invested 
capital shrunk beyond recognition, and 
with the producers of so-called staples 





insulted daily by ever-decreasing values 
fixed by a dwindling array of buyers. 
Russia at least has a plan; there is no 
drifting in Bolshevik policy. The num- 
ber of Americans who cry out for a plan 
grows daily. Dr. Nicholas Murray 
Butler, president of Columbia Univer- 
sity, speaking in Paris on June 11, at 
once became a leading advocate. “We 
must not,” he declares, “sit and wait, nor 
stand and wait, and not abuse people 
with a plan. But we must present a 
better plan.” “The whole world,” he 
continues, “is suffering, as it has never 
suffered in history, from a lack of com- 
petent and courageous leadership.” If 
we wait too long Dr. Butler warns us 
that somebody may come forward with a 
solution that we may not like. He sees 
nothing comparable in the present situa- 
tion, either in its cause or its probable 
effect, to previous depressions so aptly 
recalled by economic diagnosticians. It 
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is epoch-marking in character, with re- 
semblance rather to the fall of the Ro- 
man Empire, the Renaissance, and the 
beginnings of political and social revo- 
lutions in England and France. Indeed, 
“it is more powerful than them all, and 
holds the world more in its grip than 
any of them.” 

Let the world wake up! Dr. Butler 
cries. He demands constructive leader- 
ship, but believes that if each nation acts 
alone it will get nowhere. 


HE MOST DISCUSSED book of the 
season is Dr. Wallace B. Don- 
ham’s “Business Adrift.” The author, 
dean of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration at Harvard, holds 
that business is where it is because it 
has no plan. Capitalism, he warns, can- 
not survive by fighting rear-guard en- 
gagements; it must take the offensive 
with programs that are socially sound, 
and it must seek the aid of government. 
Dr. Donham in his book, Mr. William 
R. Hearst in his newspapers, and Dr. 
Richard T. Ely in these pages four 
months ago, all would have the govern- 
ment employ an emergency army of 
workers—what Dr. Ely calls a Peace 
Time Army. Mr. Hearst would pay 
them the prevailing rate of prosperity 
wage. The others would pay them sub- 
stantially less than could be obtained in 
industry in normal times. 

Dr. Ely’s suggestion of a Peace Time 
Army, which may have seemed slightly 
fantastic to some of our readers, finds 
parallelisms also in Stuart Chase’s much 
discussed Plan. Mr. Chase would have 
a program of public works, including 
vast afforestation and _ slum-clearing 
projects—too few trees and too many 
tenements. “Nothing could pay better 
dividends to the nation.” 

Mr. Chase goes a step farther than 
some others who prescribe; he presents 
the essentials of a Ten-Year Plan for 
America (Harper’s, June). By changing 
a single word he would make the War 
Industries Board—which performed 
wonders fourteen years ago—a Peace 
Industries Board. The original body di- 
rected its energies toward quickening 
the movement of men and munitions; 
with the destruction of the men hardly 
less likely at times than the destruction 
of the munitions. A Peace Industries 
Board such as Mr. Chase recommends 
would work toward a nobler end. His 
idea envisions a partnership of govern- 
ment, industry, and technician, with an 
engineer at the head. It would find 
ways and means, among other things, to 
steer new capital into something more 
enduring than the swamps of excess 
plant capacity and overproduction. 

Latest recruits, as we go to press, are 
spokesmen for the National Civic Fed- 
eration. Hon. James W. Gerard, chair- 
man of the federation’s commission on 
industrial inquiry, has moved to as- 
semble a vast conclave of delegates from 
industrial, labor, and economic organiza- 
tions. The congress would consider a 
ten-year plan for American industry, to 
end chaos and misapplication of energy, 
as proposed by Matthew Woll. Mr. Woll 
is acting president of the National Civic 
Federation, and also vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor. 
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The Government 
Borrows 


NCLE SAM, running a billion 

dollars behind this year, is 
nevertheless able to borrow huge sums 
at ever decreasing rates of interest. The 
first Liberty Loan of 1917, paying 344 
per cent., brought subscriptions of little 
more than three billion dollars. It was 
sold to the country by a highly organ- 
ized army of amateur and professional 
salesmen, inspired by and in turn radi- 
ating wartime enthusiasm. It was a 
magnificent effort. 

Last month the government received 
subscriptions for another loan, paying 
only 3% per cent. There was no war to 
induce patriotic exuberance, there was 
no intensive sales campaign. Announce- 
ment merely had been made, in a cir- 
cular, that “the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury invites subscriptions from the people 
of the United States.” Yet the demand 
for this loan was exactly twice that for 
the famous Liberty Loan. Requests for 
the bonds exceeded six billion dollars. 
The Government’s credit, if not its busi- 
ness, is depression proof. 

The Treasury refused all offers in ex- 
cess of $800,000,000, which was the sum 
desired for the present. It is plain that 
the huge over-subscription was in part 
due to a feeling among wise investors 
that in order to get what they wanted it 
was necessary to ask for two or three or 
four times as much. An earlier loan of 
$500,000,000 in March, at 3% per cent. 
had been subscribed four times over. 

Indication as to where these Treasury 
bonds have found lodgment is discover- 
able in the fact that their denominations 
run as high as $100,000. They have gone 
largely into the vaults of banks and in- 
surance companies, and into the safe- 
deposit boxes of corporations which pos- 
sess huge surpluses accumulated in 
years of prosperity. 

Two borrowings by the Government in 
the first half of 1931 totaled $1,300,000,000, 
and a third loan will presumably be 
offered before the year is out. But it 
should be remembered that the major 
purpose of a long-term bond issue like 
the June offering (maturing in eighteen 
years) is to retire temporary certificates 
of indebtedness. A total of $589,000,000 
of these was canceled by the new loan. 

When we state that the Government 
has thus borrowed from the public in 
two operations a total of one billion and 
three hundred million dollars, it is a sum 
whose significance is hard to grasp. 
Suppose we state it another way: the 
Government has obtained a sum greater 
than all the borrowings of all corpora- 
tions during the first five months of this 
year—whether in the form of stocks, 
short-term bonds, or long-term bonds. 

Official estimates of the Government’s 
deficit at the close of business on June 
30 fixed the sum at approximately 
$950,000,000. A year ago there was a 
surplus. Much depended upon pay- 
ments made by individuals and corpora- 
tions on June 15, when the second quar- 
terly instalment of income taxes came 
due. By that time indications were that 
customs revenue would fall short of the 
previous year by 600 million dollars, and 
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that cost $1 in 1914 
costs 71 cents now. Automobile values costing $1 then are 
79 cents now. In contrast, general living expenses that 
were $1 in IgI4 are $1.53 now. 

Declining cost of residence electricity has encouraged 
wider use. Associated domestic customers increased their 
average consumption 10.3% last year. This, during the 
past decade, has helped Associated gross revenues to 
double; net revenues to treble. 

That the System continues to record uninterrupted gains 
in gross and net earnings in spite of this declining cost to 
the consumer, proves larger use by customers, economies 
in operation—and the sound background of Associated 
securities. 


To invest, or for information, write 


61 Broadway New York City 
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_ Associated Gas and Electric System 

















''Where else could you get so accurate and complete 
a chronicle of events—and all indexed, too?" 


A wrrrer of histories made this remark to us when we visited his library 
and commented on his complete file of the Review of Reviews. There in 
bound form he had a history of the last forty years. 


Think of the value of a file of this magazine which misses nothing of im- 
portance in these eventful years that you are living. Why not start one 
now for yourself and your family? Bound Volume 82, the second half of 
1930, is now ready. We will exchange old numbers for bound volumes in 
a rich red binding for $2 per volume which includes expressage. You pay 
the cost of getting the old numbers to us. If you have mislaid a few 
numbers so that the series is not complete, we will supply the missing issues 


at the regular price. R.R. 7-31 


Review of Reviews Corporation, 55 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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For Investors, individual or corporate, 


financial firms of ‘recognized leadership is essential. 


Investment and Banking Suggestions 


ELP YOU? 


investment information as furnished by 
The investment booklets listed 


below are yours for the asking—and our strict rules of eligibility of financial adver- 


tisers give added assurance in your dealings with these firms. 


tioning the Review or Reviews)—or simpl 


Write direct (men- 
y choose by number and use the coupon. 


For Inpustriav and banking executives the booklets of leading commercial banks 


and financial houses are listed. 
simplifying your banking 


and financial problems, 


These will be helpful from a corporate angle in 


and may point the way, for 


manufacturers, to greater economy in production or to more effective distribution 


_and sales facilities. 
Please enclose 10c if the material of more 


WATERWORKS—THE OLDEST PuBLIc SERVICE: 
(67) describing the waterworks opera- 


tions of American Waterworks and 
Electric Company, Inc., 50 Broad 
Street, New York City. Also, 


INVESTING IN OpporTuUNITY—describing the 


(68) company’s electric system. 
“A CHAIN OF SERVICE.” 
( 


A booklet de- 

2) scribing and illustrating the history 
and development of the Associated 
System, offered by Associated Gas 
& Electric Company, 61 Broadway, 
New York. 


INVESTMENT BuLLeTIN (4th Quarter), dis- 


614% 
(10) crr1c NorTHWEST, a booklet describ- 


(66) cussing bond market indicators and 


a group of sound bonds for invest- 
ment, common stocks and preferred 
stocks. Issued by A. G. Becker and 
Company, 54 Pine St., New York. 
First MorTGAGE Bons OF THE Pa- 


ing this is offered by W. D. Comer 
& Co., 1222 Second Ave., Seattle, 
Wash. 


Cities SERVICE COMMON AS A PERMANENT 


From LACLEDE TO LINDBERGH AND FORWARD, 
(65) a booklet explaining the major fac- 


(12) INVESTMENT, 


a booklet describing 
the activities of Cities Service Com- 
pany and subsidiaries with special 
reference to the common stock his- 
tory and future possibilities. Offered 
by Henry L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall 
St., New York. 


tors for greater profits on your out- 
put. Offered by First National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THE Report OF UNITED FouNpERS CorpPo- 


GUARANTY SERVICE. 


(55 


RATION for six months ended May 
31, 1930, showing complete list of 
portfolio holdings, together with 
earnings statement, may be ob- 
tained from Fourders General Cor- 
poration, 50 Pine Street, New York. 
A book describing 


~~ 


(51) the work of various departments 


and outlining services available to 
customers. Offered by the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York, 140 
Broadway, New York City. 


Lookinc AHEAD FINANCIALLY, visualizing 
(52) the factor of age in the financial 


affairs of men and women, and 
helping investors to build out of 
current income an accumulation of 
property to provide permanent in- 
come. Offered by Halsey, Stuart & 


Do —" PRINT YOUR NAME— 


INVESTMENT BUREAU, 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Stock anp Bonp REGISTER. 


“INVESTMENTS THAT ENDURE.” 


than one company is desired. 


Company, 201 So. La Salle St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

INVESTMENT Review. Current information 

(41) on the selection of securities for in- 
vestments is offered by Hornblower 
& Weeks, 60 Congress Street, Boston. 

“THE INsuLL Group OF PuBLIc UTILITY 

(69) Properties”’—a booklet explaining 
the formation of these two new in- 
vestment companies, including a de- 
scription of the operating properties 
of each. Insull Utility Investments, 
Inc.: Corporation Securities Com- 
pany of Chicago, 72 West Adams 
Street, Chicago. 

“FEDERAL LAND Bank Bonps.” A new 
booklet containing a review and 
study of the present economic 
status of the Land Banks together 
with an important legai opinion 
rendered by New York attorneys 
and a supporting letter from the 
Federal Farm Loan Bureau at 
Washington. The National City 
Company, 55 Wall Street, New York. 


“Utitiry PRreFerrRED Stocks”—An _ infor- 


(31) mative and interesting analysis of 
the advantages offered by Preferred 
Stocks in general and Utility Pre- 
ferred Stocks in particular, showing 
present high yields and other ad- 
vantages. G. L. Ohrstrom & Com- 
pany, Inc., 36 Wall St., New York. 

A record for 

(53) listing the important features of each 
security which is held by investors. 
Offered by Otis & Company, 216 
Superior Street, N.E., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


“Wat Rich Men Know’—A booklet of 


(71) interesting facts about investments 
in first-rank common stocks and 
describing 20th Century Fixed Trust 
Shares. Address 20th Century De- 
positor Corporation, 11 Broadway, 
New York. 

Utility Se- 

(39) curities Company, 230 So. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill., describes the va- 
rious securities which are offered 
by the public utility interests which 
this company serves. 


“RELIABLE INVESTMENT CouNsEL—How To 


(62) Cucose.” A 32-page booklet for in- 
vestors: helpful, informative. Ad- 
dress R. E. Wilsey & Co., 1225 State 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
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the income tax by 350 million at least. 
Meanwhile, in the face of falling rev- 
enues, the Government’s expenditures 
chargeable against ordinary receipts had 
increased by 250 million. 

This year’s deficit of $950,000,000 in- 
cludes an item of $440,000,000 represent- 
ing required reduction of the country’s 
debt. Actual loss by Uncle Sam in the 
conduct of his business during the year 
now ending is about $500,000,000. 


Canada Raises 
Taxes and Tariff 


UR NEIGHBOR to the north finds 

itself with a deficit of $75,000,- 
000 and takes vigorous steps to make 
ends meet in the new fiscal year. Pre- 
mier Bennett, who is his own Finance 
Minister, has made changes which might 
seem to some persons like retaliation for 
American tariff schedules of a year ago. 
In the United States there were many 
months of prolonged debate over tariff 
revision. In Canada they do such things 
more easily, and nearly all the new rates 
went into effect on the day following 
the Premier’s first and only announce- 
ment. There are almost 200 increases 
affecting American goods, from golf 
clubs and tennis rackets to coal, iron and 
steel, automobiles, machinery, and agri- 
cultural products. The Department of 
Commerce at Washington has estimated 
that the new tariff imperils $25,000,000 of 
American exports. 

More obviously designed to raise 
money are the Premier’s proposals re- 
garding Dominion taxation. He increases 
the corporation tax from 8 to 10 per cent. 
He raises the tax on sales from 1 to 4 
per cent. He adds 1 cent to the postage 
rate on letters. He levies a special ex- 
cise tax of 1 per cent. on all imvorted 
goods. As aids to industry and agri- 
culture he offers subsidies averaging 
more than $1 a ton to Dominion coal and 
5 cents a bushel on export wheat. 


The Farmer Grows 
More Wheat 


HE WHEAT WORLD would like to 

know what the United States 
Government intends to do with 200,000,- 
000 bushels of last year’s wheat which 
it owns. A new crop is coming into the 
market, and there is no indication that 
the farmer has followed the urging of 
the Federal Farm Board io reduce his 
acreage. If there is a smaller harvest in 
Minnesota there will be a larger one in 
Texas. The winter wheat crop alone is 
650,000,000 bushels, compared with last 
year’s 600,000,000. 

With the end of May the Grain Sta- 
bilization Corporation ceased its seven- 
months’ support of last year’s crop, and 
when its disappearance from the market 
was noted the price of wheat for June 
delivery immediately dropped ten cents 
a bushel, at Minneapolis. The Corpora- 
tion had announced, however, a mini- 
mum selling price for the Government’s 
huge surplus which would hold to the 
end of the crop year on June 30. What 
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the price might be after that was a ques- 
tion raised anxiously by growers of the 
new crop. There was nowhere any in- 
tention to have the Government con- 
tinue for another year its experiment of 
buying all the excess wheat which the 
farmer chose to raise. Something of 
what has happened in a year is indicated 
by a comparison of prices (at New 
York): June 12 this year, 89 cents a 
bushel; June of last year, $1.13. 

Drought in the Northwest, and a par- 
ticularly bad season in Canada, have 
acted to keep prices from further decline. 


Building for 
Permanent Prosperity 


ME B. E. Hutcuinson, vice- 
president and treasurer of the 
Chrysler Corporation, is a business man 
whose ability to think did not begin 
during the recent era of prosperity and 
fade away in the subsequent period of 
depression. We admire his point of 
view, expressed in the concluding re- 
marks of an address made recently be- 
fore a convention of national advertis- 
ers, at Detroit: 

“If we are to build solidly for perma- 
nent prosperity it will be necessary to 
prevent, in so far as may be, the political 
exploitation alike by well meaning radi- 
cals and wilful demagogues of the dis- 
content engendered by the experiences 
of this depression. This in my opinion 
can best be done, can only be done suc- 
cessfully, by a frank and sincere leader- 
ship on the part of the substantial busi- 
ness interests of this country looking 
toward the rational evolution of our 
present economic system. 

“Waste in governmental as well as in 
industrial organization must be elimi- 
nated. Taxation must be made to rest 
fairly and’ squarely on all elements in 
society, and not applied so as to stifle 
industry on the one hand and breed an 
irresponsible attitude toward govern- 
mental exvenditures on the other. Our 
tariff policies must be shaped to develop 
for our products the markets of the 
world, and not to antagonize the poten- 
tial customers whose trade would re- 
store to us outlets we so sorely need for 
our surpluses. Our banking system 
must be developed to provide the secur- 
ity which is a prerequisite to confidence. 

“American business has learned that 
the sure road to success lies in the direc- 
tion of public service. The American 
people have demonstrated again and 
again their willingness to work, their 
capacity to save, and their unbounded 
ambition to improve continuously their 
standard of living. They have shown 
rare acumen in discerning the sound 
from the false in their political decisions 
on problems of economic import. There 
is no doubt that these virtues are still 
ours, and that the favorable outcome of 
our present difficulties is assured. 

“The ravidity with which we can ac- 
complish this pleasant and most to be 
desired revolution of our present un- 
comfortable situation depends upon the 
clarity and the sincerity with which 
American business can get its real prob- 
lems before the public.” 
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THE 
OREGON 
TRAIL 
LEADS 
ONWARD 


4 “~("On to Oregon” the 
~ progressive citi- 

zens of this state 
are embattled in a crusade of econom- 
ic expansion. Not ignoring notable 
achievements of the past, nor bustling 
activity of the present, the spirit of Ore- 
gon enterprise looks to the future for the 
accomplishment of even greater things. 

To learn what Oregon’s future prom- 
ises in business opportunity,the Crocker 
institutions asked the public agencies 
of the state to project the work Oregon 
has set itself to do in the next ten years. 
In symposium, the answer was: 

“New projects to cost $257,000,000 
are already in progress or scheduled 
for development. In the ensuing decade 
$114,000,000 will go toward power, 
light and water systems; railroad ex- 
tensions already under construction 
will cost $19,500,000; $100,000,000 
will be spent in a ten-year highway con- 


struction program; $30,000,000 is to be 









devoted to canalization of the Columbia 
and Willamette rivers. 

“The 1930 census indicates that 
Oregon’s annual industrial output had 
doubled since 1920. At the same rate 
of growth, Oregon by 1940 will produce 
$700,000,000 annually in manufactured 
products. Similarly, agriculture wil] 
yield $400,000,000. New residents are 
coming in increasing numbers, attract- 
ed by progressive educational facilities, 
comfortable living standards and natu- 
ral charms of climate and scenic beauty. 

“Opening new territory for develop- 
ment, new industries for exploitation 
and new opportunities for a population 
which increases 21.8% in a decade, the 
Oregon Trail leads onward.” 


* * 


Since frontier days the Crocker institutions 
have stood for western progress. As sponsors 
of economic advancement in the Empire of 
the West, they place their extensive banking 


facilities at the disposal of western enterprise. 


* 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST CO. « CROCKER FIRST CO. 
OF SAN FRANCISCO 











WEEK-END 
CRUISE 
in the world-famous 


MAURETANIA 


From Friday evening to 
Tuesday afternoon ...a per 
fect four-day holiday aboard 
@ great trans-Atlantic liner 
at incredibly low cost, with 
practically no interference 
with business or your regular 
vacation. 


LEAVE FRIDAY 5 P.M. 
RETURN TUESDAY 3P. M. 


- Wor 
$ 
up 


| BECAUSE OF ITS BELIEF 
! THAT THE NUMBER OF 
AMERICANS WHO ANNUALLY 
| CROSS THEY ATLANTIC TO 
| EUROPE WOULD BE IMMEAS- 
URABLY INCREASED WERE 
THE BENEFITS AND PLEAS. 
URES OF A SEA VOYAGE IN SAILING FROM NEW YORK 
A GREAT TRANS-ATLANTIC April 24th 
LINER BETTER KNOWN, THE { A cruise through the warm 
CUNARD LINE OFFERS THIS | waters of the Gulf Stream 
we || with @ brilliant afternoon 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY TO | 
THE AMERICAN PUBLIC, 





ashore at Nassau for a swim 
at the world-famous Paradise 
Beach, Something doing 
every minute for those who 
want to be active. ‘Perfect 
relaxation amid lururious 
surroundings for those who 
seek health or rest, No pase- 
a) ports required. 
See Your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, N.Y.C, BOwling Green 9-5300 
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What the Shipping Business Does When 


The Depression Goes to Sea 


— RESTRICTION, the tar- 

iff, the depression. These have 

been the nightmares of the transatlantic 

shipping interests during the last few 

years. And the greatest of these is de- 
pression. 

Officials of the steamship companies 
have sought to meet each new calamity 
with innovations profitable to the pub- 
lic, and therefore to themselves. In 
drawing the trade of those of us who 
travel, they have had considerable suc- 
cess. Tourist third cabin attracted stu- 
dents, professors, and bargain-hunters 
into cabins left empty by immigrants 
and refinished. Express steamers raced 
across the Atlantic to capture the speed 
title. By seeking to dock as well as to 
sail on scheduled time, they have cap- 
tured the business man’s _ patronage. 
And now genuine travel bargains in the 
guise of thrift tours, capsule holidays, 
and week-end cruises have sprouted to 
fill in the gaps left by depression. They 
are directed at the American weakness 
for bargains; and what can better ad- 
vertise a shipping company than a brief 
taste of the pleasures of first-class 
travel? 

The general drop in trade may be 
estimated from the figures of the 
North German Lloyd, even though it 
is in a unique position. The War de- 
prived it of its better ships, which 
went to the Allies. So the Lloyd 
built the Bremen and Europa, newer 
and faster than the ships of competing 
lines. The result is that all major ship- 
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ping countries are now 
either building or plan- 
ning fast new liners. 
Meanwhile the Lloyd 
runs express steamers 
weekly both east and 

west, and because of 

its record in speed 

and schedule at- 

tracts considerable 
business trade. On 

May 30 the high 

point for this year 

was reached when 

the Bremen set out 

with 1800 of a possible 

2200 berths filled. In 

the face of a cheerful 
summer outlook, how- 
ever, the Lloyd reports a 
decrease in trade of 12 per 
cent. over last year. This is 
probably the low in losses. 

To meet the depression there are 
certain measures which all lines have 
taken in common. Among the first is 
the reduction in rates. Until last Sep- 
tember the effect of the depression was 
felt chiefly in the de luxe and first-class 
travel. Persons who had been used to 
luxury suddenly decided that it was a 
good time to economize gracefully, and 
found that cabin class was comfortable 
enough to meet their needs. The Red 
and White Star Lines reported that 
while first-class travel dropped consid- 
erably during the year, 65,000 persons 
traveled tourist third, which was 6000 





French Line 


more than during the boom period of 
1929. Therefore cuts in first-class travel 
rates came first. Such cuts have 
amounted to as much as 40 per cent. 
on some lines, and the general reduc- 
tion all round runs from 5 per cent. up. 

Another method of reducing rates, not 
so obvious to the public, is to turn sec- 
ond-class quarters over to tourist third. 
On many ships there is now no second 
class. The companies do not lose by this 
arrangement, since they may often put 
four persons in a cabin which accom- 
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modated three formerly. On the other 
hand the tourist with limited funds is 
benefited because he may book a much 
better cabin for the same price. Four 
teachers crossing together this June 
were delighted to find that they could 
get an outside room with bath on B deck 
for $120 each. The third class, too, which 
is even less costly than tourist, has been 
rejuvenated with paint and new mat- 
tresses on certain lines, like the Red 
Star, which is now offering three-week 
tours to London and Paris, all expenses 
paid, for less than $200. 

“The tourist gets more for his money 
this season than at any time since the 
War,” says J. I. Young, general manager 
of Thomas Cook and Son. “The cost of 
travel is fast approaching pre-war lev- 
els. The exodus to foreign lands this 
season promises to be large. European 
countries realize that the tourist is the 
most profitable industry in the world, 
and are vying with one another in wel- 
coming American visitors. Travel abroad 
has never been more luxurious and eco- 
nomical than today.” 

A second expedient which nearly all 
lines have adopted to some extent since 
the first of the year is the reduction of 
salaries, especially of the land force. 
These have not all been reduced at the 
same time, perhaps not all in the same 
degree, but in general a ten per cent. cut 
seems to prevail. Similarly the person- 
nel has been pared down with an eye to 
economy, and savings resulted. Even 
advertising expenditures have been 
shaved except for new projects which 
have to be supported if any return is to 
be expected. Because of the extra prep- 
arations, in fact, many shipping officials 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
like these are sending 
to sea holiday crowds 
who would not have 
time to patronize the 
transatlantic liners 
were it not for the 


short cruises. 


do not care for the week-end, show- 
boat, capsule, and other new-fangled 
ideas. But they must go into it to keep 


up with the procession. 


5 en Cunarp Line had the pres- 
tige of introducing between-run 
pleasure trips, and is jubilant over re- 
sults thus far. The first cruises in April 
and May received columns of free ad- 
vertising in the newspapers because of 
the novelty of the idea, and the Aqui- 
tania and Mauretania sailed with about 
800 passengers on each trip. 

Then Decoration Day approached, and 
with it the week-end cruise of the 
Berengaria. An advertisement in New 
York papers said: “Spend Sunday after- 
noon on the coral sands of lovely Ber- 
muda with a swim in the turquoise sea. 

. Every hour packed with health and 
gaiety”—and so on down to “Transat- 
lantic luxury in the fullest sense.” An- 
other, displaying prominently the words 
“Four days . . . $50 up” announced the 
“Grand Opening Night Club Berengaria 
at sea Saturday, May 30... (No cover 
charge . . . No Bills).” 

So the Berengaria sailed, with 1184 of 
its 1200 berths occupied. Passengers 
who attended the night club opening 
found brilliant yellow, red, and green 
menus on their tables, offering every- 
thing from grape fruit or melon to Welsh 
rarebit, Scotch woodcock, and ices. As 
advertised, there was no charge except 
for drinks. The accompanying revue 
numbered among other performers one 
from the Folies Bergére and another 
from Earl Carroll’s Vanities. 

Thus the travelers had their taste of 
de luxe travel at sea, at prices adjusted 
to the depression. When the liner 
docked again in New York the passen- 
gers reported an enjoyable voyage, and 
its stewards, overwork. Three of them 
arrived in the ship’s hospital. 

Whether or not large numbers will 
continue to patronize these cruises can 
only be guessed, but even with a con- 
siderable drop the Cunard Line consid- 
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ers the idea worthwhile as an advertis- 
ing scheme. Even if you please only 400 
guests on a short trip, you still have 400 
boosters for your service and possibly a 
number of transatlantic prospects to 
your credit as well. 

The week-end cruises start on Friday 
night or Saturday morning from New 
York, sail to Bermuda, Nassau, or Hali- 
fax, according to the season, and return 
the following Tuesday. Cruises to no- 
where—to beyond the twelve-mile limit 
in other words—did not succeed. Trav- 
elers want an objective and a chance to 
spend six hours bathing or sightseeing 
in a strange place. 

No passports are needed and prices are 
low. In fact the tourist is fully aware 
that he is getting a bargain. He pays 
$50 to $320 for his four-day jaunt— 
two days less than it takes to cross the 
ocean. On one trip the average per per- 
son was $98. For this the traveler re- 
ceives accommodations which would cost 
him from $110 to $1027 on a transatlan- 
tic trip, first-class service and food, full 
run of the ship including swimming pool, 
movies, deck games, dancing, concerts, 
travel pictures, and entertainment. Noth- 
ing except tips and drinks remain to 
be paid for. The bar, of course, is 
open from the time the twelve-mile limit 
is reached. On the Berengaria’s Deco- 
ration Day cruise liquor profits paid for 
all the food consumed by passengers 
on the trip. 

The Cunard Line frankly admits prof- 
its regardless of the low rates charged. 
The total extra expenses to the company 
are the food bill and fuel during the 
four-day week-end. Much of the food 
and all of the wine is purchased abroad 
at prevailing low prices. 

The crew does not receive higher 
wages for its increased services. They 
are satisfied, perhaps, by the chance to 
make extra tips. At any rate the com- 
pany finds no difficulty in signing up 
stewards at the same rates per voyage 
as previously, unemployment being as it 
is in Liverpool. An added expense to 
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hen a hotel 
manager 
madearoad map 


TS guest was leaving early 
in the morning for the 
South. And he didn’t know the 
road. During the evening, the 
manager himself made a road 
map for the guest. Did the guest 
appreciate it? He wrote back 
and said he never made a wrong 
turn. 


Perhaps we're wrong in talking 
about such little things, when 
we havesuch big things to offer. 
Bigger rooms at lower Spores tke 
Roomy closets... Popular 
priced cafeteria orcoffee shop... 
Central location . . . Even spe- 
cially selected meats for all din- 
ing rooms. But somehow, it’s 
the littleextrathings that bring 
our guests back. You'll be back, 
too, once you know us. 


Extra service at these 25 
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the company is docking, cleaning, and 
loading, twice at each crossing. To off- 
set this is the saving of the port fees. 

While other lines may eye the Cunard 
experiment a bit enviously, they are 
willing to watch results before plunging 
into the race. Express steamers of the 
North German Lloyd seldom lie in dock 
for more than two days. Therefore they 
will attempt no week-end cruises. A 
few other lines, the Swedish American 
and the United States with the popular 
Leviathan, are experimenting on several 
week-ends, but none has announced an 
extensive schedule. 

Nearest to the Cunard invention are 
the six-day cruises of such lines as the 
Red Star, the French, and the North 
German Lloyd, bridging the slack sea- 
son, July 15 to August 15. For these 
trips steamers are taken off the regular 
run and put into brief cruise service. 
For five consecutive weeks the liner 
Belgenland will be transformed into a 
show boat. On board guests will find all 
the regular entertainment of ship life, 
plus. It is the plus which attracts at- 
tention. For these jaunts to Nova Scotia, 
the Red Star has hired a master show- 
man to take charge of affairs and fill in 
any possible dull moments. On one deck 
the cruiser will find himself in Lido, 
surrounded by extensive sands actually 
brought from the beach at Ostend, spark- 
ling water, bright umbrellas, and the 
ocean. The trip may be a continual 
round of sport, tea dances, talkies, turk- 
ish baths, Piccadilly and Paris nights, 
wet or dry, moonlight troubadours, and 
a thousand and one other delights. Or, 
says the advertisement, the cruiser may 
play golf, swim, sun-bathe and read in 
quiet haunts. For all this he pays $70 
up, according to the room reserved. 
Entertainment, food, and service are the 
same at any price. Obviously these are 
bargain rates, but the company does not 
expect to lose money. 

The triangle or capsule holiday is the 
contribution to summer novelties offered 
by the French Line. The Paris and the 
France will make these six-day cruises, 
running to Bermuda, then Halifax, and 
back to New York. The best of the 
line’s accommodations, service, food, 
wines, and entertainment, will be given 
at reduced rates, for the experiment is 
avowedly an advertisement for the 
French ships. Prices run from $75 to 
$375 for accommodations worth $100 to 
$525 on an ocean crossing. Voyagers 
will spend one day in Bermuda and an- 
other in Nova Scotia, just enough time 
to whet the appetite for more extensive 
foreign travel. Shore trips have been 
arranged at a moderate extra cost, or 
one may spend the time as one pleases. 
The ship is his hotel. 


'¥ LOOKING about for new hunting 
grounds this season, the ship- 
ping interests discovered that the office 
worker has been neglected. Office work- 
ers usually have two-week vacations, 
and despair of finding time or funds to 
go abroad. Presto! Difficulties dis- 
appear, and the thrift and London-Paris 
three-week tours emerge. 

Thrift tours, costing from $183, and 
taking down to as little as sixteen days, 
are the joint offspring of Thomas Cook 
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and the United States Lines. You sail 
third class on one of the fast steamers, 
spend two days each in Paris and Lon- 
don, and then return to New York. The 
Red Star Line also has an offering in 
this class. With three weeks and $197 
you can see London, Paris, and pieces of 
the French and English countryside. 
Cook has appealed to employers to let 
the employees take an extra week at 
their own expense if necessary. And 
many employers, delighted to save 
money, have responded generously, even 
distributing folders in their offices. 

A third bargain trip is the glider tour 
of the North German Lloyd and the 
American Glider League. Here the 
tourist “gets all expenses for thirty-nine 
days, including eighteen days of instruc- 
tion in a German glider school, for $381. 
And instead of sailing third class, he 
finds tourist third accommodations re- 
served on the German express steamers. 
Some of these special European tours 
run during the off season only at the 
low price. Higher rates are charged for 
sailings in June or early July on the Red 
Star Liners. 

Pacific lines also are experimenting 
with innovations. Between Hawaii runs 
of the City of Los Angeles, flagship 
of the Lassco Line, for instance, four 
Saturday to Wednesday cruises to no- 
where are on the summer calendar. The 
minimum price is $45. 

If new ideas can beat the depression, 
the shipping agents will beat it. 


Bargains in 
Railroad Travel 


HE TRAVELER who goes by rail 

this summer will find that bad 
business conditions have their pleasant 
side. Besides the usual seasonal reduc- 
tions in vacation time there are being of- 
fered this year all manner of excursion 
tickets and tours at astonishingly low 
prices. Increased passenger income, the 
railroads apparently believe, can be 
earned oniy through increased travel. 
And to get increased travel many are 
providing the means to cheaper vaca- 
tions in 1931. 

Contrary to popular belief, even the 
standard rates of travel in America are 
about as reasonable as abroad. The dif- 
ficulty lies in the fact that many Amer- 
icans who enjoy crossing the Atlantic 
in tourist third, and living in a pension 
on the Continent, demand first class 
train service and a room with bath when 
traveling at home. But this year at 
least the first-class traveler should find 
the service he demands cheaper in 
America than abroad. For here he can 
take advantage of special rates, and have 
his comforts as well. 

_ Among the bargains of the season is 
the coast-to-coast offer of the eastern 
railroads, for $125 a round trip. Tickets 
are good for thirty days, and are pur- 
chasable between June 15 and August 
31 only. A circle tour including Califor- 
nia, the Pacific Northwest, and the 
Canadian Rockies costs $143 as against 
the usual summer rate of $156.32. Sim- 
ilar reductions are offered between New 
York and nearby resorts: notably the 
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390 Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
~-“ Location, furnishings, service, at- 
mosphere and rates make this hotel 
The Distinetive Boston House 


and a delightful stopping place for the sam- 
mer traveler. Write for our booklet. 
A. P. Anprews, Manager. 





Where-To-Go advertising covers N. America. | 
MAINE 


For a REAL VACATION | 


Visit one of Maine’s best Camps 
22 cabins. 11th season. Electric lights. Private 
cabins with baths. Deer, Partridge, Trout, Salmon. 
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LUXURY BRITISH 
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British India Steam 


Navigation Cos. 
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Sudan, India, Persian Gulf, Burma, 
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To the Mediterranean and 
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IDEAL VACATIONS 
ON THEGREATLAKES 


Connecting the Northern Michigan resort coun- 
try at Mackinac Island and St. Ignace, with 
Chicago to the West and Detroit, Cleveland, 
Buffalo and Niagara Falls to the East are the 
finest inland waterways in America. Between 
these ports daily ply a fleet of six D.&C. steam- 
ers. They provide trips that will be remembered 
for years to come. 
Low fares make the expense reasonable. Radio on all 
steamers. Marvelous fish dinners. Dancing, deck 
| Sports bridge, afternoon teas, social hostess on 
| Mackinac division. Dancing on Buffalo division. 
SEND FOR “VACATION DAYS” 
A free illustrated booklet describes all trips in detail. 
E.H.McCracken,P.T.M. 6 Wayne St., Detroit, Mich. 


Detroit & Cleveland Navigation Co. 
} 3 DIVISIONS 


| DETROIT & BUFFALO — DETROIT & CLEVELAND 
| DETROIT,MACKINAC IS., ST.IGNACE & CHICAGO 


Tickets and reser- 
vations at any au- 
thorized R. R. or 
tourist agency.Un- 
| limited stop-overs. 
| Autos carried at 
freight rate and 
half for round trip 
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THE BISHOP’S LODGE 


Santa Fe, New Mex. Finest Mtn. Resort. Horses, | A North Woods Bungalow Camp in heart of four mil- 


TIMAGAMI tite nein 


Descriptive folder on request. Rates $5 to 36 per | Goi¢ Outdoor S ate set ~via i >ueb- | lion acres of virgin forest. 1,502 Lakes. Every ¢ 
- : Sports, Cliff Dwellings, Indian Pueb- 4 irg . every com 
day, American Plan. Open May Ist to Dec. Ist. los. Dry healthful climate. Homelike atmosphere. | fort Wonderful fishing. Boating, Bathing, and 











MAYNARD’S CAMPS Kixeo ROCKWOOD — | Hiking. 1 night from Toronto. Bkt. Mr. WILSON, 
Sratioy MAINE Where-To-Go for Aug. closes: June 25) Wahi-ion P. 0., Lake Timagami. Ontario, Canada. 
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mazing Cannibal Kin 


Who Wore a Shawl 
—and Died in His Boots 
Planted a Wilderness 
—and Wrote Children’s Verses 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


Ten thousand thrills has this astounding adventurer left for us in this 
magnificent library. 

Stevenson LIVED his fantastic episodes—then wrote them. That is 
why he grips us in horror, excites us with adventure, charms us with 
romance, soothes and cheers us with verse. Every line, every word, 
has the sting of reality. We know it must or could be true. Even his 
most fanciful flights are no more fanciful than this actual experiences. 

No cloistered scholar this! Here is a roving, lovable romancer who 
takes us with him on his travels. He ran away with a wife and family, 
explored in a sailboat, canoed in the Sambre, bivouacked in the Cevennes, 
went steerage to San Francisco, camped on Mt. St. Helena, sailed the 
South Seas, feasted with cannibals, governed a tribe of savages, planted 
a wilderness—and died in his boots. 

Yet his was a bitter fight against disease and weariness—a veritable 
contrast; as much so as his Jekyll and Hyde. Are you bored? Is your 


life without excitement? Then delve into Stevenson, live with Stevenson, 
Soon every day will be an adventure. Each hour of your life can become 
tensely exciting, at will. 


Contents: 


Vol. | TREASURE ISLAND a eee oe ogo ae . on we 


os at Sod Wac 
The Old Buccaneer—The Sea Cook— — on sion 
My Shore Adventure—My Sea Ad- VERSES : . 


venture—Captain Silver. STEVENSON 


Vol. Il CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES 
The Child Alone—Garden Days—The 
Feast of Famine — Ticonderoga— 
Christmas at Sea. 


Vol. Ill THE MASTER of BALLANTRAE 
The Master’s Wanderings—The Ene- 
my in the House—Passages at New 
York—The Journey in the Wilderness, 


Vol. IV VIRGINIBUS PUERISQUE 

Crabbed Age and Youth—An Apology 
for Idlers—El Dorado—The English 
Admirals—Walking Tours—A _ Plea 
for Gas Lamps—Memories and Por- 


Vel PRINCE OTTO 10 VOLS. :":7:2438 PAGES isyctGOLD TITLES 


Prince Errant—Of Love and Politics 
—Fortunate—Misfortunate. 


STEVENSON : re STEVEHSON 


Here in this specially prepared Balmoral Edition Well made in Artcraft binding, with silk head- 
are the selected works that will thrill you most. Mys- bands and colored tops. Only a dollar a volume, and 
Vol. VI NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS tery — romance —adventure—love— poetry—all are worth easily three times this price. Look them over 
Bie aoe a ce : here in beautiful array, at a low price and on easy Without charge! We want this exquisite set to be its 
rhe Suicide Club—The Rajah’s Dia- terms. Next to your Bible and Shakespeare you will own salesman. Use this convenient coupon today! 
mond—Providence and the Guitar. place this great treasure store of good reading. A 

classic that is and must be a part of every library, 
Vol. VIl THE DYNAMITER private or vublic, large or small. 
The Squire of Dames—Zero’s Tales of 
the Explosive Bomb—The Brown Box 


—Story of the Fair Cuban. F R F E Exa mM n atio Nn 
Vol. VII] THE MERRY MEN § 
The Treasure of F ce ee O O p e r M O n t a 


30dy-Snatcher—Olalla—Will the 
Not a penny to pay until you have seen 


Mill. 
and thoroughly examined this treasure 
Vol. IX DR. JEKYLL and MR. HYDE; chest of thrills. Easy to keep if you de- 
KIDNAPPED cide that you want the set. Send only $1 
—then $1 a month until $10 is paid; or, 
Probably the two most popular of send $9 with this coupon and save $1, the 
S ev >nson’s works. same guarantee of satisfaction applies. 
reves " Don’t hesitate. Don’t deny yourself this 
great opportunity to enjoy the thrills of 
Vol. X THE BLACK ARROW a lifetime—to possess this outstanding 
Pp cue / classic of our literature, the Balmoral 
Prologue — John Amend — All — The edition of Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Two Lads—The Moat House—My 


Lord Foxham—The Disguise. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY———_> 


SRR RTS SSS See ee 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. RR-7-31 
55 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, on approval, the Balmoral Edition of 
Robert Louis Sterenson, 10 Vols. After 10 days’ free 
examination I will either return books or send you $1 
first payment; then $1 a month until $10 is paid. 


Address 


CEE ikecciswectveweserisennas State 


[Cj Check here if you are sending $9 full payment with 
coupon, thus saving $1. Money refunded if not satisfied. 
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Thousand Islands, the Adirondacks, 
Niagara Falls, and New England. 

To simplify the buying of tickets many 
railroads have introduced a zoning sys- 
tem. It permits travelers living within 
an approximate radius of 100 miles of 
New York City to buy a Pacific Coast 
return ticket for the same price as the 
New Yorker. In other words the fare 
into the city, which is the starting point, 
is included without charge. Other dis- 
tricts also have been zoned, and it is 
planned eventually to extend the sys- 
tem to the whole couniry. 

The Eastern railroads announce also a 
25 per cent. reduction in fares between 
New York City and Middle Western 
points, when tickets are purchased on a 
Saturday between June 6 and Septem- 
ber 26—and used on the day of purchase. 
Such excursions are limited to thirty 
days. By taking advantage of the Sat- 
urday offer you may go to Chicago and 
back for $49.05 instead of $65.40. 

Dollar Days have been instituted to 
attract travel on the Southern Pacific 
Lines. On dates announced in advance 
by the road, agents sell round-trip tick- 
ets, good for twelve days, for three-fifths 
the one-way fare. The resulting rate is 
approximately $1 for each 100 miles 
traveled. Similarly the Pennsylvania 
Railroad has been running week-end 
and longer excursions between such 
cities as Pittsburgh and New York. 


ions RAILROADS are also taking 
note of the two-week vacation- 
er and offering all-expense tours to 
tempt him. Illustrated booklets describ- 
ing longer and shorter trips to National 
Parks and resorts are sent out on re- 
quest. Among these is the offer of the 
Chicago & Northwestern and the Union 
Pacific. From Chicago an all-expense 
ten-day tour, including a five-day motor 
trip in Yellowstone, costs $160.36. The 
Northern Pacific will conduct the East- 
erner from New York via the Great 
Lakes and Rocky Mountain route to 
Yellowstone, make a four and one-half 
day circle tour of the park and return in 
two weeks for $270. 

Incidentally rates at the National Park 
hotels are governed by Federal author- 
ity. The highest charge permitted in 
Canyon Hotel, one of the best in Yellow- 
stone, is $6 a day per person. 

Dude ranches particularly appeal to 
those who have longer vacations and en- 
joy outdoor life. In these whole families 
can be taken care of, and the guest 
books of some read like a social register. 
Prices vary according to the ranch, lo- 
cation, and activities provided, from $25 
a week up. Lower prices are not in- 
clusive. That is, you have to hire saddle 
horses, boats, and pay for any extra ac- 
tivities, which are essentials to the en- 
joyment of ranch life. 

How successful the railroads are in 
capturing traffic will not be known until 
January. Some reports so far are favor- 
able. The Northern Pacific has had an 
increase of 38 per cent. in inquiries over 
last year. The number of persons drop- 
ping into the New York office is smaller, 
but there has been an increase in sales. 
Similarly Southern Pacific Dollar Days 
have stimulated trade. But it is too early 
to predict widespread changes. 
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“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION” 








“Arrival at THE DRAKE 


is to travel... Comfortably” 
—H, Gordon Selfridge 


Literally . . . THe Drake is known by its . . . Comforts. 
Spacious rooms . . . luxurious furnishings invite you to stretch 
and relax in ease. Generous size beds urge you to sleep well. 
In the rare skill of our Chefs . . . the appeasing variety of our 
menus... the distinctive character of entertainmenc . . . our 


regard for your... Comfort . .. is always pleasantly in evidence. 


DRAKE 


RATES BEGIN AT $4.C(0 PER DAY FOR SINGLE ROOM WITH BATH 
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THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU 


ag FREE 


This special coupon will bring you 64 fiction masterpieces—the Prize Stories 


STORIES 
chosen by the O. Henry Memorial Committee of the Society of Arts and 
Sciences from all the great magazines of America—the cream oi all the short 
stories most worth reading, the selected best from our greatest contemporary 
writers. Each year one volume of these stories is published—now we have 
printed the selection of 4 years in 8 handy, paper back volumes. All of these 
are SENT YOU FREE and with them will come the first of 24 issues of 


THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


—today’s most vivid chronicle of world events and problems, a real mental eye- 
opener for busy people. 

If you are interested in keeping abreast of the times, you need this concise, un- 
prejudiced news story of all that’s worth knowing here and abroad—business, 
politics, foreign relations, social developments, science, the arts, and noted per- 
sonalities. 24 months for $5 and the 8 VOLUMES OF PRIZE STORIES FREE. 
YOU TAKE NO RISK—YOU EXAMINE THEM FOR 10 DAYS WITHOUT 
OBLIGATION. 





REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORP. 
55 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Send me the Free 8-volume set of Prize Stories and the Review of Reviews for 2 years 


at the special two year price of $5. If I am pleased with books and magazine, I will send 
$1 within 10 days and $1 a month for only 4 months. Otherwise, I will return the books 
in 10 days at your expense and completely cancel my order. 
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20 Volumes 
7296 Pages 
40 Color Plates 


Size of Book 
7%4x5SY%Ux% 





AHI 


10 ONIN 


THE BOOKLOVERS’ EDITION is founded on the 
Cambridge text, which is reproduced with only such few 
changes as have been made necessary by the results of 
later scholarship. To this text have been added a 
Glossary, Critical Notes, Critical Comments, Argu- 
ments, Explanatory Notes, and Questions on the Plays. 
Every doubtful point, every word that is obsolete, every 
phrase that has a double meaning, is explained by the 
copious notes and explanatory passages, all of which are 
drawn from the works of the ablest scholars of all na- 
tions. With the Cambridge text as a foundation, every 
recognized authority on Shakespeare is represented in 


——---— SEND NO MONEY-MAIL COUPON TODAY ——— % 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS CORPORATION, RR-7-31 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


10 days’ Free Exanination. If I am satisfied, I will send $1.00 now 
and $2.00 a month for only 9 months thereafter. Otherwise, I shall 


Please send me the complete Booklovers’ Shakespeare in 20 volumes for i 
return the books at your expense. | 
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Semi-Flexible Dark Red Pebbled Cloth. 
Ornamental End Sheets. Two Color Title 


Page. Gold Top. Cover Stamped in Gold. 








the notes and explanatory matter. This Booklovers 
Edition, therefore, rests upon wide consensus of Shake- 
spearean knowledge, and can be justly said to be one of 
the best editions of Shakespeare’s works in existence. 


Laughter—Tears —Love—Hatred 


All are here—in the covers of the most wonderful col- 
lection of human documents ever credited to one 
author—in the dramas, comedies, tragedies and poems 
of Shakespeare. Today after the lapse of three cen- 
turies his hold grows daily stronger on the human heart. 

This edition of Shakespeare is in handy-volume size, 
usually two plays to a book. The type is clear, the 
paper is ideal, and binding is in excellent taste. There 
are twenty volumes to the set, including a topical index. 

It is an edition made for the student, the scholar, the 
fastidious collector of books. You can buy a cheaper 
set of Shakespeare, but you cannot buy a better set 
unless you pay a far higher price. The explanatory 
notes and comments occupy approximately half as much 
space as the plays themselves. 

You should see these volumes and handle them to 
appreciate them. Let us send a set for you to examine 
at your leisure in your own home. 





EDWARD LANGER PRINTING CO., INC., JAMAICA, N. Y- 
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USS 12 USS 18-8 
USS 17 USS 18-12 
USS 27 USS 25-12 


STAINLESS 


AND HEAT RESISTING 


ALLOY STEELS 


a 


OR all eres in which appearance 
and beauty, effective resistance to cor- 
rosion, and unusual physical properties 

are important considerations, the alloy steels 
of the USS series are furnishing an answer to 
the question, what metal is adaptable? 





In your living room and kitchen, favorite hotel 
and restaurant, bank vault and office building, 
on your automobile, and even in your pockets, 
you may encounter articles with essential parts 
made of USS Stainless Steels. 


Industries ministering to your needs use this remarkable Y CGypical Uses: 

alloy steel in their products and processes. Artistic as well @ AUTOMOTIVE and AERONAUTIC—For 
<a . e ° i radiator shells, hub caps, lamps, bumpers, moldings, pol- 

as utilitarian, the USS Stainless Steels find manifold appli- ished parts and fittings, hardware and trim, airplane 


cations. Write for full information to the subsidi - ers heme, 
s ‘ ‘ ? diary — @ MANUFACTURING and INDUSTRIAL— 
panies of the United States Steel Corporation listed below. 


Machinery and furnace parts, dampers, fans, preheaters, 
" ‘ conv: turbine blades, nozzles, plunger: 
USS Chromium-Nickel Alloy Steels are produced under licenses Laie iad ral aes 7 iia 
and machinery specialties. 
of the Chemical Foundation, Inc., New York; F ; 
and Fried. Krupp A. G. of Germany. @ CHEMICAL—vats, tanks, stills, digesters, con- 
densers, retorts, paper and pulp manufacturing equip- 
ment, circulation systems, and laboratory apparatus. 
G OIL REFINING—Bubble caps, still tubes, lin- 
ings, heat exchangers, ducts, containers, tanks, agitators, 
and other refining equipment. 


G@ FOOD HANDLING — Pasteurizers, tables, 


° ' - of hospital and hotel kitchen equipment, restaurant fixtures, 
American Sheet and Tin Plate Company, Pittsburgh cafeteria trays, food preserving and dairy machinery and 
-_Sheets and Lig ht Plates accessories, ice cream and milk containers and utensils. 
re @ ARCHITECTURAL — Structural members and 
H 4 : : supports, hinges and hardware, decorative metal embel- 
aaa Steel & Wire Company, Chicago y lishments, flat surface facings, moldings, doors, grilles, 

Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products panels, and ornamental work. 


. J @ HOME APPLIANCES— Kitchen equipment, 

Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh ‘ cooking and canning utensi's, furniture, cabinets, elec- 
Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products ar ig SS 
gq MISCELLANEOUS—Packing house equip- 


ment, soda fountain counters and fixtures, display cases, 


Illinois Steel Company, Chicago 


Bars, Plates, Shapes, Special and Semi-Finished Products humidors, handles, hooks, trays, golf clubs, skates, switch 
boards, metallic mirrors, laundry machinery, tank cars, 
N ational Tu be Compa ny, Pittsbu rg h railway car parts and fittings, and many other uses where 


beauty and resistance to cgrrosion are important factors. 


Pipe and Tubular Products 





Pacific Coast Distributors: COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 
Export Distributors: U. S. STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, New York City 
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Carbon Cripples Motors 


ADVANTAGES 


BUT NO PRICE-PREMIUM 


ANTI-CARBON... 
99.1% carbon-free. 
Gums, resins and car- 
bon-forming impurities 
disappear with new re- 
fining processes. 


ENDURANCE ... 
Long life under searing 
engine temperatures. 
New heat resistance 
gives the greatest econ- 
omy through longest 
mileage. 


FREE POURING... 
Pours at zero. Lubri- 
cates at 20° below. As- 
sures rich protective 
film of oil on coldest 
mornings. 


PURITY... So clear 


you can read a news- 
paper through it. No 
other line of Pennsyl- 
vania oil has the purity 
of the New VEEDOLS, 
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USE THE NEW 


ANTI-CARBON 


'EEDOL 


MOTOR OIL 


| 991% rere 


Thick, flinty crusts of carbon on piston 
heads upset compression ratios. Carbon 
burns, pits, and unseats valves. Carbon 
causes pre-ignition and “knocking.” 


A single carbon-removing job may cost 
more than your entire oil bill for a year! 


Keep your motor clean, fast, powerful. 
Use the New Anti-carbon VEEDOL 
motor oil. 


Because it is 99.1% carbon-free. 


No other line of 100% Pennsylvania oil 
has this remarkable freedom from car- 
bon. New refining equipment costing 
$2,000,000 removes the carbon-forming 
residue that old-style refining processes 
fail to eliminate. 


Refill today with this 100% Pennsylvania 
oil made 100% better... at no extra cost. 


A TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED PRODUCT 


100% PENNSYLVANIA 
MADE 100% BETTER 
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How do you know 
you cant WRITE? 


“T want you 
to rejoice 
with me. I 
have sold my 
first manu- 
script — a 
crime story 
— and the 
check is $180. It’s the real thrill 
that comes once in a life time. 
All this I owe to N. I. A. train- 
ing—and I consider myself a 
beginner of rawest type. I got 
back far more than the N. I. A. 
tuition fee in my first sale.”— 
Mrs. C. E. Scott. 660 N. Market 
St., Shawnee, Okla. 





“You may 
be interested 
to know that 
since enroll- 
ing with the 
N-iS AS a 
have written 
several articles for health publi- 
cations that have been accepted 
and printed. I am now engaged 
in the preparation of some ar- 
ticles on church music and on 
business. Again I want to as- 
sure you that I am well satis- 
fied that I decided to learn to 
write by your copy desk meth- 
od.” Arthur S. Pettit, 36834 
So. Burlington Ave. Los An- 
geles, Cal. 








“My first big 
thrill came 
last month. 
An accep- 
tance slip! 
The check 
that fol- 
lowed was not large, but I got 
a real kick out of it just the 
same, for it proved that I can 
write printable stuff.” L. A. 
Emerton, Jackson Street, Han- 
over, Pa. 
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1776 Broadway, New York 


Miss 
Address 
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Newspaper Institute of America 


Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test and further information about writing for 
profit as promised, in Review of Reviews— August. 


Mr. 
Oe: gah awe aSek hones mewn area ten 


CE mee eee e OREO HEHEHE EEE EH ETE EO HEHE SHEE er erene 


(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will call on you.) 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of training, 
under competent guidance? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 





waiting for the day to come some time when you will | 
awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a writer’’? | 
If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you | 


- probably never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. 


Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in our 
times, the egg does come before the chicken. 
It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he 


(or she) has been writing for some time. That is why so | 
many authors and writers spring up out of the newspaper | 
business. The day-to-day necessity of writing—of gather- | 
ing material about which to write—develops their talent, | 
their insight, their background and their confidence as | 


nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases 
its writing instruction on journalism—continuous writing 
—the training that‘has produced so many successful 
autkors. 


Learn to write by writing 


NEWSPAPER Institute training is based on the New 

York Copy-Desk Method. It starts and keeps you 
writing in your own home, on your own time. Week by 
week you receive actual assignments, just as if you were 
right at work on a great metropolitan daily. Your writing 
is individually corrected and constructively criticized. A 
group of men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruction. Under 
such sympathetic guidance, you will find that (instead of 
vainly trying to copy some one else’s writing tricks) you 
are rapidly developing your own distinctive, self-flavored 
style—undergoing an experience that has a thrill to it 
and which at the same time develops in you the power to 


make your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by 
fabulous stories about millionaire authors and therefore give little 
thought to the $25, $60 and $100 or more that can often be earned for 
material that takes little time to write—stories, articles on business, 
fads, travels, sports, recipes, etc.—things that can easily be turned 
out in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 


ete. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, without 
obligation. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
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Our Authors 


HE SMALL ARMY of contributors 

who have made this issue of the 
Review or Reviews possible will be 
found to divide fairly evenly into three 
groups. Two of the groups reflect the 
present predominance of business topics 
even in a magazine of general circula- 
tion. Dr. Ely, Dr. Kemmerer, and Dr. 
Warne all use the word “economist” to 
describe their vocations in formal Who’s 
Who biographies. Mr. Rawson, Mr. Rob- 
ertson, Mr. Hutchinson, and General 
Sherrill are successful men of large 
business affairs. 














@ @ Dr. Ricuarp T. Ety, who writes 
here on taxation, was a member of the 
Baltimore and the Maryland tax com- 
missions more than forty-five years ago. 
His teaching career began at Johns Hop- 
kins University in 1881 and has not yet 
ended. His book “Outlines of Econom- 
ics,” has been used by more than a mil- 
lion college students. 


@ @ Dr. Epwin W. Kemmerer’s teach- 
ing career in economics and finance be- 
gan with six years at Cornell, and he is 
now in his twentieth year at Princeton. 
The list of his financial adviserships to 
foreign governments would largely fill 
the remainder of this column. 


@ @ Dr. Frank J. WarNE spent seven 
years in postgraduate work and as a 
research fellow in economics after 
graduation from the University of Penn- 
sylvania; and since then he has been an 
editor, a teacher of journalism, and a 
statistician extraordinary with the Cen- 
sus Bureau, the Federal Board of Arbi- 
tration, the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion, and especially with railroad labor 
brotherhoods. 


@ @ Mr. Freperick H. Rawson, who 
writes here on banking, is chairman of 
the board of the First National Bank of 
Chicago. He had grown up with the 
Union Trust Company, of that city, go- 
ing over to the First National by merger 
two years ago. It is no secret—though 
Mr. Rawson does not mention the fact— 
that it was his bank which figured most 


whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful | prominently in the readjustment which 


writing—acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imagination, | 


saved depositors of other Chicago insti- 


tutions less than two months ago. 


| @ ©@ Mr. A. W. Rosertson similarly 
| possesses the impressive title of Chair- 
| man of the Board. He is a Pittsburgh 
| lawyer who came to the Westinghouse 


Electric and Manufacturing Company 
after a distinguished career as attorney 
for Pennsylvania public utilities—a no- 
table example of the lawyer who be- 
comes the executive genius in modern 
big business. 


e@ @ Mr. B. E. Hurcuinson is_ not 
merely vice-president of the Chrysler 
Corporation; he serves that organization 
in three other capacities as well: treas- 
urer, member of the finance committee, 
and director. 





Tear out, or cut 
out, along dotted 
line. 
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“Roget” has been counted indis- 
pensable to every intelligent user 
of words, whether he be a “‘profes- 
sional”—a writer, speaker, or schol- 
ar—or an “amateur” who, in his 
or her social and business contacts, 
realizes the favorable impression 
created by clearness, fluency, and 
exactness in the use of language. 


The Roget Dictionary, without 
doubt, will be adopted by all culti- 
vated persons because of its obvious 
merits. In addition to the man or 
woman in society, business or pub- 
lic life, workers in the following 
fields will receive unusual assist- 
ance with their special problems: 


Advertising 
Educational 
Arts 
Lecturing 
Club Official 
Sales 
Stenographic 
Secretarial 
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f you haven’t received this card 
—tear it cut and mail it now 


Introductory offer brings the new Roget Dictionary for five days’ 


trial. Latest, most complete. and authoritative book of synonyms and 
antonyms. Replaces old-style thesaurus. New plan makes volume great- 
est aid for development of ideas and clear, forceful, exact expression. 


OW, after three years spent in its 
preparation, The Roget Dictionary is 
ready! 

To introduce this newest, most compre- 


hensive, and authoritative version of the 
famous “Roget,” the special offer reproduced 
above is being made for a limited time. If you 
have not received through the mails a card 
bearing this offer, you are invited to tear out 
and mail the “card” above. 


The Roget Dictionary is built on an entirely 
new plan for a book of synonyms and antonyms. 
You find a word where you would look for it 
in a regular dictionary—in its alphabetical posi- 
tion. This self-indexing arrangement, with cross 
references to all related entries, gives you in- 
stantly the synonym you want—or allows you 
to explore every nook and cranny of your 
subject. 


It is impossible to describe in detail the many 
remarkabie features of The Roget Dictionary. 
That is why you are invited to examine the 
volume itself. You will sce how a far greater 
amount of information has been put in more 
compact, instantly available form. You will 
see how the original Roget plan of entering 
and indexing according to ideas has been modi- 
fied to eliminate hundreds of time-wasting, 
confusing columns of reference material. You 
will also see how this new “Dictionary,” in 
both contents and sturdy construction, offers 
you a lifetime of usefulness. 


Read the terms of the special introductory 
offer in the “‘card” above; then fill in and mail 
at once to secure your copy of The Roget 
Dictionary while this offer is still open. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, (Dept. 108), 2 West 
45th Street, New York City. 





The Authority Behind 
The ROGET Dictionary 


The Roget Dictionary is a presentation of 
the famous Roget’s Thesaurus of English words 
and phrases—in a modernized, more complete, 
and more convenient form. The new “Diction- 
ary” therefore has behind it the authority of 
the original ‘“‘Roget,”’ plus the authority of 
C. O. Sylvester Mawson, who in 1910 prepared 
the original edition of the International The- 
saurus and twelve years later a more elaborate 
version. The authority of the “Dictionary” 
further rests on a quarter century spent by 
Dr. Mawson in the making of dictionaries, in- 
cluding association with Sir James Murray of 
the Oxford Dictionary, Benjamin E. Smith of 
the Century, and several years on the perman- 
ent staff of Webster’s. This background plus 
the three years in actual construction make 
The Roget Dictionary the accurate, scholarly, 
and important work that it is. 








"THE ROGET DICTIONARY 


of SYNONYMS and ANTONYMS 
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Recommended Reading from Current Lists 


Government by Commission 


Preseason OF THE initial vol- 
ume (with three others to fol- 
low) in a study of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has served not only 
to throw new light upon the long and 
notable career of the Commission but to 
direct attention to the activities of the 
Commonwealth Fund which sponsors 
the study and its publication. Though 
obviously a mere coincidence, there 
never was anything more timely than 
the appearance of the book at the mo- 
ment when all eyes are fixed upon the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as the 
body constituted by law to say Yes or 
No to the railroads’ plea for increased 
freight rates. Privately owned enter- 
prises, the roads nevertheless have not 
the power to fix either the service they 
render or the charge for that service. 
Such is the growth of government by 
commission in the United States. 

The Commonwealth Fund has under- 
taken inquiries into a number of these 
tribunals, which are administrative and 
yet exercise certain of the functions of 
courts. An earlier volume was Gerard 
C. Henderson’s “The Federal Trade 
Commission.” The present undertaking 
is Prof. I. L. Sharfman’s “The Interstate 
Commerce Commission,” the first vol- 
ume of which is now published. Among 
others under way are Walter F. Dodd’s 
“Administration of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Laws,” Frederic P. Lee’s “Admin- 
istrative Powers and Methods of the De- 
partment of Agriculture,” and, we be- 
lieve, a volume in the field of immigra- 
tion regulation. 

In the fiscal year which ended on 
June 30 immigration into the United 
States fell to the lowest point since the 
Civil War. This was not due to quota 
restrictions, or to new laws passed by 
Congress, but to administrative sifting 
by American consuls abroad acting un- 
der instructions of the Department of 
State. Unemployment conditions here 
caused these officials to interpret strictly 
a provision of the law which prohibits 
entrance of persons “likely to become 
public charges.” No law that Congress 
would be likely to adopt could be so 
effective. 

Similarly the ruling of a bureau chief 
in the Department of Agriculture will 
keep such things as tulip or lily bulbs 
out of the country, or even prevent the 
movement of fruit, vegetables, or ani- 
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mals from one state to another. It 
would be hard to exaggerate the damage 
that might come to a fruit state like 
California or Florida through the mere 
exercise of administrative authority in 
the matter of war against a parasite. 

It is to draw attention to some of these 
things, and to gather all available 
knowledge, that the Legal Research 
Committee of the Commonwealth Fund 
has undertaken studies in the field of 
administrative law. The volumes them- 
selves are intended to be impartial, their 
function being chiefly to present facts. 
If opinions are expressed they are those 
of the author and not of the committee. 
When more of them have been published 
it is possible that the committee will de- 
cide to have a separate volume written 
which shall survey the others and fur- 
nish constructive criticism in the field of 
administrative law. It has often been 
said that the most powerful body in the 
world is the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. 

The chairman of this Legal Research 
Committee is Mr. George Welwood Mur- 
ray, a distinguished member of the New 
York Bar. Associated with him are 
Dean Henry M. Bates, of the Law School 
of the University of Michigan; Charles 
C. Burlingham, recently president of the 
Bar Association of New York; Chief 
Judge Benjamin N. Cardozo, of the 
Court of Appeals of the State of New 
York; Judge Learned Hand, of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals; Dean Roscoe 
Pound, of the Law School of Harvard 
University; and Dean Young B. Smith, 
of Columbia University School of Law. 


"And Please Be Quick About It!" 
By Kirby, in the New York 
World-Telegram 


The committee operates under 
provisions of the Commonwealth 
Fund, which was established in 
1918 through the generosity of 
Mrs. Stephen V. Harkness, since 
deceased. Her gifts of $40,000,000 
were to be administered “for the 
welfare of mankind.” The direc- 
tors of the fund have centered 
their activities mainly in the 
fields of mental hygiene, health, 
and education. Only a twentieth 
part of their appropriations has 
gone into this field of legal re- 
search. 

The Commonwealth Fund, for 
example, offers thirty fellowships, 
for two years of study in Amer- 
ica, to graduates of British uni- 
versities. It supports programs for rural 
health in Tennessee and Massachusetts. It 
has established six rural hospitals in as 
many states. It aids rural physicians to 
obtain postgraduate instruction at medi- 
cal centers. It has interested itself in 
child guidance. 

Professor Sharfman’s first volume on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
deals with the legislative basis of au- 
thority. Volume Two will discuss the 
scope of the commission’s jurisdiction, 
and we understand that the manuscript 
has been completed. The author’s abil- 
ity to deal interestingly, as well as au- 
thoritatively, with a complex subject 
arouses our admiration. 


A Chancellor Speaks 
Memoirs of Prince von Bulow, 1897- 
1903. Little Brown, 751 pp. $5. 

RINCE VON BiiLow, who died in 1929, 

was a diplomat of the old school. Sum- 
moned from the embassy at Rome to take 
over foreign affairs in 1897, and then the 
chancellorship in 1900, his memoirs are 
those of an aristocrat of the world rather 
than a traditional straight-laced Prussian 
official. In fact he seems rather to de- 
spise his countrymen until it comes to 
a pinch. Then the blunt Hussar officer 
of 1870 emerges from the smiling exterior 
of an international sophisticate. 

A large part of Biilow’s duties con- 
sisted in restraining the impetuous Kaiser 
William, whose bubbling versatility was 
constantly causing tactless incidents and 
ill-will. William is described as gener- 





ous, kind-hearted, and .moral; but his 
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WILL YOU TRADE 


9 8 ° 
one year s leisure time 


for 


success ten years earlier? 


ASTER, faster, the years speed by 

—yet your work drags along, and 

your goal seems still so far distant 
that despair grips your heart. 

You ask yourself—“Will I ever get 
there? Or will I get there too late?”’ And 
you see yourself finally winning success 
and financial independence, an old man 
trying to enjoy the rewards which only 
the younger man can fully appreciate. 

You know what the next ten years are 
likely to be—barren years—drudgery 
years, wrongly called experience years! 
Instead of sacrificing your best years, 
why not face the facts courageously? 

Business demands—and pays — 
trained men. But business leaves it up 
to you whether you prepare yourself 
through long routine, or short cut with 
specialized training. 

You can actually “trade” a year’s spare- 
time study for ten years of routine ex- 
perience—get at home in your leisure 
time the experience-knowledge that most 
men spend years of labor to get—the 
trained ability that business wants and 
pays for handsomely. This is no idle 
statement, but a fact—established by 
over 50,000 records in our files. Let us 
consider a few of these— 


In 1924 a Bookkeeper— 
In 1927, Vice-President 


Mr. A of Indiana was marking time 
in a bookkeeper’s job back in 1924— 
after a fine war service and various at- 
tempts to find himself in farming, in 
managing a truck line, and in other 
jobs. With his enrollment in LaSalle 
came the change upward. 

First he became office manager of a 
cannery firm, then entered the auto- 
mobile field, and in 1927 became vice- 


president of one of the large automobile 
sales agencies of the Middle West. He 
says, “Spare time invested in study with 
LaSalle pays compound interest.” 

Will your next five years find you mov- 
ingupas Mr. A did—or will you sac- 


rifice them on the altar of “Experience”? . 


In 1918 a Rate Clerk— 
In 1923, Head of Own Traffic Bureau 


After a few years in a little Indiana 
school, Mr. P learned telegraphy 
and went on from that through a num- 
ber of railroad jobs. In 1918, and already 
over 40, he had progressed only as far as 
a rate clerk’s job in an automobile plant. 
Then he learned about LaSalle training 
in Trafic Management and his real 
success began. In five years he estab- 
lished his own Traffic Bureau and has 
made an outstanding success of it. To- 
day he is a registered Practitioner before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and a charter member of the Association 
of I. C. C. Practitioners. And he writes, 
“LaSalle training pays.” 

Are you thinking about—hoping for— 
a business of your own? LaSalle training 
can prepare you for it faster than you can 
prepare in any other way. 


Experience Got Him Nowhere— 
Training Solved His Problem 


If day by day experience were enough 
for success, Mr. B of Texas should 
have been a world beater. For after high 
school and part of a university course, he 
had been in the Navy, in a bank, in a 
department store, and in a wholesale 
grocery—and in each had made a good 
record. But when he substituted spe- 
cialized training in Accountancy and 


Law, he moved up fast. Today, he is a 
member of the Bar and is serving as 
counsel for a number of Texas corpora- 
tions. In telling of it, he adds, “I know 
that without the help of LaSalle, I would 
not have made it to my present point.” 

Have you ambitions outside your pres- 
ent field of work? Why not prepare your- 
self now—in time that you wou!d otherwise 
probably waste—so you can enter your 
chosen field without needing *1e “‘experi- 
ence” years. 


Where Will 1936 Find YOU? 


Five, ten years from now—will you be 
holding a responsible position or willyou 
still be gathering“experience” ?. Your am- 
bitions and ability—will they be earning 
their full worth, or will they be dissipated 
—and finally lost—in the endless routine 
work mistakenly called experience? 

The choice is yours. The decision rests 
in your hands—this very instant. What 
are you going to do about it? 

Take the old-traveled road of ex- 
perience, if you wish. It has led you a 
merry goose chase so far, but it may turn 
out all right. We hope it will— 

—but we know—through the records 
of some 730,000 men—that long before 
you reach the end of the long road of 
experience, some other man will take 
the “short cut” of specialized training 
and beat you to your goal! 

Before you make a decision we want 
you to read “Ten Years’ Promotion in 
One,” that famous LaSalle booklet which 
has saved its readers actually millions of 
useless years. This valuable booklet will 
be sent you FREE, and under no obli- 
gation except that you read it. 

Fill out, mail the coupon now, and 
future years will not mock your progress. 


LaSalle Extension University 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Dept.867-R 


CHICAGO 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST etek TRAINING INSTITUTION 
a 


Michigan Ave. at 41st Street 


Please tell me how I can utilize my leisure time to speed up my successin the business field I have checked — and send along 


your free booklet ‘‘Ten Years’ Promotion in One.’ 
D Business Management 

Ol Higher Accountancy 

[] Expert Bookkeeping 

OC. P. A. Coaching 

0 Modern Salesmanship 

O Paper Salesman’s Training 
0) Modern B 





(0 Law: LL.B. Degree 

( Commercial Law 

OJ Industrial Management 

(0 Modern Foremanship 

(0 Personnel Management 

(J Railway Accounting 

0 Railway Station Management 


Present Position 


OJ Business English 


0 Traffic Management 
0 Credit and Collection Correspondence 


0 Effective Speaking 

0 Banking and Finance 

0 Commercial Spanish 

0 Telegraphy—Railway and Commercial 


Address 
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childish zest for play-acting, combined 
with a mercurial temperament and colos- 
sal conceit, made certain of his associates 
fear for his reason. Biilow was fond of 
him, without taking him seriously. 

-~Queen Victoria, King Edward, the 
Czar, Theodore Roosevelt, Bismarck, 
Franz Josef and many other celebrities 
fill the pages of the narrative. The au- 
thor’s contacts were universal. And 
throughout runs the dictum of friend- 
ship with Russia—Prussia’s historic ori- 
entation. A fatal mistake was made, ac- 
cording to Biilow, in not renewing Bis- 
marck’s Russian alliance in 1890. This 
led to the Franco-Russian alliance of 
1891, wherein lay the seeds of the World 
War. 

Throughout the book, Biilow preaches 
distrust of the Poles. The Russian-Prus- 
sian extinction of Poland was a definite 
bond between the two great powers. 
Bethmann-Hollweg reconstituted the 
troublesome entity during the War—a 
fatal blunder in Biilow’s opinion. Toward 
England, the author advocated a guarded 
friendship; but he stoutly resisted anti- 
English agitation in Germany during the 
Boer War period. He leaves one with 
the feeling that under his astute man- 
agement the World War might well have 
been avoided. Germany, in his opin- 
ion, was led astray by a frivolous and 
dull-witted Austria. The Biilow chan- 
cellorship lasted into 1909. Forthcoming 
volumes of Biilow memoirs will presum- 
ably carry the reader through the War. 


Muckraker's Testament 


The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. 
a Brace & Co., 2 vols. 884 pp. 


‘Ts MOST IMPORTANT step for us Amer- 
icans to take next is to learn to do 
wrong knowingly,” concluded Lincoln 
Steffens, super-reporter and adviser to 
presidents and dictators, at the Peace 
Conference in Paris. “Good” men who 
justify all their acts do far more harm 
to society than “honest crooks.” But it 
took Steffens years of searching and 
thinking and seeing to decide to place 
intelligence above morality. 

As a boy in California, a student of 
ethics at several foreign universities, and 
a young newspaperman in New York, he 
was full of imagination and ideals. He 
kept the imagination and it made him 
an understanding, ever-curious, far-see- 
ing reporter. But his desire to know 
all there was to life led to disillusion- 
ment, and changes in his ideals. He 
escaped cynicism, for that is the result 
of emotional experiences not fully 
thought out, and thinking was Steffens’ 
strong point. And when he found him- 
self becoming dominated by his environ- 
ment, he changed jobs. 

He was shocked at the graft he found, 
first among the police, then the whole 
political system in New York. It seemed 
to him that politics was bad, and busi- 
ness good. But he changed his mind 
when as a magazine writer he started 
“muckraking” cities, states, and finally 
the federal government. He told Presi- 


dent Roosevelt (who explosively but af- 
fectionately protested) that even he had 
to resort to bribery. No town or village 
seemed to be entirely free of corruption, 
although it was the older cities like 


Philadelphia and Boston that were the 
chief offenders. 

In the end Steffens concluded that 
business and politics are inseparable. If 
politics does not run business as it does 
in Soviet Russia, then business will run 
politics. It is superficial to blame the 
political boss. He is but the tool of his 
business backers, large and small, who 
cannot exist without privilege. The 
roots of corruption are the nerves of our 
whole democratic system. “When our 
old moral and liberal culture sets up 
such obstacles as prohibition, whether of 
drinks or trusts, growing, spreading, 
powerful business is forced by some 
blind urge to buy or lie its way through 
legislatures, courts, press, schools, 
churches and public opinion to its end, 
whatever that is.” It is all natural and 
inevitable and—possibly—right. At any 
rate it is best for those in power to un- 
derstand and acknowledge what they 
are doing. 

Steffens thus commented on the elec- 
tion of President Hoover: “The engineer 
President was bringing to the throne, 
formally and publicly, the potential 
heads of our two actual governments: 
the industrial government and the politi- 
cal government. ... A victory. A mar- 
riage. One can’t sneer any more that 
Washington is the kept woman of Wall 
Street. They are man and wife, and that 
changes everything; it makes the old 
wrong right. It makes Washington a de- 
cent woman.” 

His keenness in saying what he saw, 
and thought, and felt made Steffens a 
famous interviewer. Hearst called him 
the best he had ever met. Artists, writ- 
ers, statesmer. and capitalists all over 
the world like and admire him. He has 
the interest of a specialist in dozens of 
problems. And he has never lost sight 
of the value of an open mind. 


Bouquet for Uncle Sam 


America, We Need You, by E. Muller- 
Sturheim. Houghton Mifflin Co., 142 
pp. $1.75. 


: CONTRAST to several witty French- 
men, whose books have lately sneered 
at America, is Herr Muller-Sturheim. 
He shows himself an avowed admirer 
of our ways, customs, and ideals. To 
him Europe is cultured and eminently 
worthwhile in the realms of thought, but 
arrantly headstrong and improvident in 
matters of international politics and busi- 
ness organization. American democratic 
ideals appeal strongly to the author, and 
he urges increased participation by the 
United States in European affairs. On 
the horizon he perceives another World 
War, for which he believes the present 
more propitious than 1914 ever was. Can 
America save Europe from herself? The 
principles of the French Revolution and 
of the League of Nations came from 
across the Atlantic, with the blessings 
of Jefferson, Wilson, and Kellogg. Eco- 
nomically, America has shown that pov- 
erty is unnecessary (at least it had when 
this book was written). In short, “Amer- 
ica has discovered new laws. It is 
Europe’s duty to try them out.” And 
spiritual union between the two leading 
continents is to be heartily striven for. 
Here is a character sketch of Uncle Sam, 
painted without malice or cynicism. 
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Reparations 
The End of Reparations, by Dr. Hjalmar 
Schacht. Jonathan Cape & Harrison 
Smith, 248 pp. $3. 
rR. Hsatmar ScHAcHT, born in New 
York, is a prominent German liberal 
turned nationalist. He was president of 
his country’s Reichsbank, later resigning 
to oppose the Young Plan for war rep- 
arations. In this book he undertakes to 
demonstrate the unjust basis of German 
payments, the impracticability of the 
scheme, and the machinations of the 
French in international politics. His work 
is primarily financial, not political; but 
he makes clear the fact that Germany 
surrendered on Wilson’s Fourteen Points, 
understanding that damages should be 
paid “for all damage done to the civilian 
population of the Allies and their prop- 
erty by the aggression of Germany.” 
These just damages were expanded into 
crushing war indemnities at the Peace 
Conference. The justification for this 
was found under Article 231, whereby 
Germany was compelled to acknowledge 
her sole responsibility for the war. Ex- 
perts everywhere now deny this ex- 
travagant thesis, he continues, but the 
reparations—based on the forced admis- 
sion—continue. Dr. Schacht - stresses 
Germany’s need of colonies, and finds her 
record in colonial administration prior to 
1914 good. He heartily condemns the 
“Marxist” social régime which has re- 
made his country since 1918. His book, 
forceful and analytical, is particularly 
timely because of President Hoover’s 
debt-postponement plan which has just 
taken effect. Dr. Schacht, incidentally, 
is sometimes spoken of as the next Presi- 
dent of Germany. 


Up to Prosperity 


An Economic History of the United 
States, by Edward Frank Humphrey. 
The Century Co., 639 pp. $3.75. 


A AMERICAN economic history, highly 
readable and so up-to-date that it 
employs the Empire State Building for a 
frontispiece, is that of Dr. Edward Frank 
Humphrey, prominent political scientist. 
It is divided into five parts, the titles of 
which outline the scope of the work. 
They are: America a Part of the Old 
World System, an Agricultural Era, 1492- 
1819; America’s Modification of the Agri- 
cultural Age, 1819-1860; Origins of Big 
Business, 1860-1900; Commercialism, 
World Markets and the Supertrust, 1900- 
1914; and World Power, 1914-1931. 

The America of 1931 is of course an in- 
dustrial America. “Today one feels naked 
without silk stockings, lipstick, a mani- 
cure set, a permanent wave, Arrow Col- 
lars, Fisher Bodies, a radio, a copy of 
The Story of Philosophy, a_ cocktail 
shaker, a gasoline cigarette lighter, and 
a membership in the Elks. We have 
bathrooms loaded down with tooth pow- 
ders, dental floss, shaving creams, bath 
salts, patent sprinklers, old safety razor 
blades, germ detroyers, and lotions guar- 
anteed to increase our popularity at 
dances.” Shorter working hours and 
ameliorated social conditions follow in- 
evitably—presumably after the depres- 
sion is over. Dr. Humphrey’s book be- 
longs to the Century Historical Series. 
It is a valuable contribution to Ameri- 
can historical literature. 








/ 
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WANTED—a *10.000 Man 
who ean do the work of 


three $5,000 men 


HILE times are getting better, the 

tough fact is that business will be 
in process of reducing its costs for many 
months to come. 


Every organization will be replacing 
men who can do only average work with 
men who can do better than the average. 


Six-cylinder men will be replaced by 
eight-cylinder men. One ten-thousand- 
dollar man will be employed to do the 
work of three five-thousand-dollar men. 


Business today needs executives with 
fresh minds and up-to-date equipment. 
During the next five years, the new com- 
petition will make the fortunes of a lot 
of such men—and incidentally toss a lot 
of others on the scrap pile. 


We are not exaggerating the demand 
for trained executives. So badly are they 
needed that the key men of business in 
this country have gone to extraordinary 
lengths in helping the Institute to train 


such executives. They have actually pre-. 


pared for us a whole new Course, de- 
signed to meet the new conditions. 








A new Course for men 
who want to become 
independent in the 


next 5 years 




















Among the contributors to this new 
Course are: 

AuFrrep P. SLoan, Jr., President, General 
Motors Corporation. 

Freperick H. Ecxer, President, Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company. 

Hon. Witt H. Hays, President, Motion 
Picture Producers and Distributors of Amer- 
ica, formerly U.S. Postmaster General. 

Bruce Barton, Chairman of the Board, 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
Advertising Agents. 


GeneraL Rosert I. Ress, Assistant Vice- 


President, American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company. 

Dr. Jutius Kew, The Assistant Secretary, 
U.S. Department of Commerce. 

Hvsert T. Parson, President, F. W. Wool- 
worth Company. 

Davin Sarnorr, President, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America. 

Wiiu1aM F. Merri, President, Reming- 
ton Rand, Inc. 

GENERAL SAMUEL McRoserts, Chairman 
of the Board, Chatham Phenix National Bank 
& Trust Company. 


Could any ambitious man fail to get 
something of value from contact with 
minds like these? The Institute puts 
the up-to-date methods and the priceless 
business experience of these men at 
your disposal. 

The facts about the new Course and 
Service have been put into a booklet 
entitled, ““What an Executive Should 
Know.” Reading time: thirty minutes. 

It is a book that should be read by 
every man who expects to win a secure 
place for himself in the next five years. 
It explains some of the changes which are 
taking place in the business world today. 
It tells how you can equip yourself to 
take your place in the new business 
structure with confidence and increased 
earning power. It contains the condensed 
results of 20 years’ experience in helping 
men to forge ahead financially. We shall 
be glad to send you a copy of this book, 
which you may keep without charge. 


Have you ever seriously considered 
enrolling with the Institute? Most men 


are so busy making ends meet that they 
haven’t time to prepare for the future. 
Why not take time now to investigate? 
The facts cost only a two-cent stamp 
and place you under no obligation. 








What can the Institute 
do for me, and what 


will it cost? 




















Questions in your mind regarding 
Institute training are probably these: 
What does the training consist of? 

How much does it cost? 

How long does it take? 

Does it get results? 

Briefly stated, the Institute gives you 
the same sort of business training you 
would receive at University Schools of 
Business Administration. The cost is 
small. The training is rapid. It is given 
to you as fast as you can take it. You 
can immediately put into practice what 
you learn. 


Results of the training: One subscriber 
reports that his income went from $4,000 
to $16,000. Another went from $2,400 to 
$8,400. Another went from $3,600 to 
$15,000. A fourth went from $7,500 to 
$20,000. These are typical, not unusual 
cases. 

You owe it to yourself to find out what 
the Institute can do for you. Simply mail 
the coupon below. 


To the Alexander Hamilton Institute, 510 Astor Place, New York City. (In Canada, 
address Alexander Hamilton Institute, Ltd., C. P. R. Building, Toronto.) 


Send me “What an Executive Should Know,” which I may keep without charge. 





BUSINESS 





ADDRESS.........--- 


BUSINESS 
PosITION 





ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
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‘Onion 


What does your dictionary 

say that it is? 

Suppose you want a clear definition of the 
simple word “‘onion,”’ and let us assume you 
owna dictionary which defines the word as 
follows: 





ONIoN—The bulb of the liliaceous 
plant, Allium cepa; also the plant 
having slender hollow tubular leaves. 
What is liliaceous? Another search—with 
rapidly diminishing time and patience, and 
rising temper. 
Or suppose you turn to another diction- 
ary, and you read: 
ONION—The edible underground 
coated bulb of a biennial herb (Allium 
cepa) of the family Liliaceae. 
More searching! Are you sure of “bien- 


nial’? Does it mean “twice a year, or 
“every two years’? What about ‘family 
Liliaceae’’? 


NOW, let us say, you look it up in 


mWINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 

You will find at once a clear, accurate 
definition complete in itself—requiring no 
cross references—expressed in words of 
common usage: 

ONION — Any of several plants of 

the lily family; especially, a species 

having a strong-smelling edible bulb 

and cultivated as a garden vegetable. 


This New Kind of Dictionary is for busy 
people in home, office, or school. It is so up- 
to-the-present-day in vocabulary, so concise, 
that it is indorsed by such great popular 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, and Zona Gale. Yet it is scholarly 
and accurate—edited by Henry Seidel 
Canby, Ph.D., Wm. D. Lewis, A.M., Pd.D., 
Litt.D., and Thos. Kite Brown, Jr., Ph.D. 

Your bookseller has the WINSTON—or 
you may mail the special coupon below. So 
confident are we that you will be de- 
lighted, we will send you the book with this 
distinct understanding: If, 
after a five-day examination, 
you wish to return the 
WINSTON your deposit 
will immediately be re- 
funded. Usethespecial 
coupon belowat once 
Thin paper, Encyclo- 
pedic edition. 100,- 
000 words defi ned. 
z5 500 pages, size 


34 x 8% in. 
3,000  illus- 


























trations. The 
Weight 7 JOHN C. 
3% lbs. 7 WINSTON 
co. 
28 Winston 
Building 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘? Please send me at once 
64 the thin paper Artcraft 
edition of the newEncyclo- 
pedic WINSTON SIMPLI- 
FIED DICTIONARY. When 
oP Postman delivers it I will deposit 
$5. If, after five days’ examination, 
4 Tam not delighted with it I will 
return it to you and you guarantee 
to refund my deposit at once. 
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(Check here if you prefer us to send you 0 Persian 
Morocco Edition (black) gold onees, - -50; OR 0 Red Turkey 
Morocco Fdition, gold edges, $10 

Orders :from outside.U. S. should. be_ accompanied by 
remittance in full. 
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Industry's History 


The Tragedies of Progress, by Gina 
Lombroso. Dutton, 329 pp., $3.75. 
Translated from the Italian by Coley 
Taylor. 


ERE IS AN important history of indus- 

try, by the talented wife of Gugliel- 
mo Ferrero, the Italian historian. Her 
thesis is that the ancients, though well 
qualified to promote high-production 
manufacturing, had the good sense to re- 
sist the temptation. For labor-saving de- 
vices promote unemployment, over-pop- 
ulation, social unrest, and aggressive na- 
tionalism. Her solution is decentraliza- 
tion into smaller units of everything, 


| agricultural, industrial, municipal. 


Signora Lombroso links capitalism, in- 
dustrialism, Protestant individualism, and 
nationalism asa revolt from the medizval 
system of unchanging universals. The 
first French industrialists were Hugue- 
nots; and the Reformation thrived in such 
mercantile centers as England, Scotland, 
Holland, Scandanavia, and the Hanseatic 
cities. The Roman church had forbidden 
loans at interest, leaving money-iending 
to “unbelieving” Jews. Calvinism was a 
godsend to the hedonistic bourgeoisie of 
Western Europe. The author’s fund of 
economic-historical data is 
amazing. Her “trust-busting” dogmas 
are only equaled by those of the late 
Senator La Follette. 


International Economics 


The Background of International Rela- 
tions, by Charles Hodges. John Wiley 
and Sons, 743 pp. $5 


——— relationships may be 
treated in the scholarly, scientific spirit 
with profit; and the erudite Professor 
Hodges has performed a real service by 
the compilation of this book. Some of his 
major divisions deal with the Nations, the 
Human Setting, the Swarming of the Na- 
tions, the Society of Nations, the Busi- 
ness of Nations, Nationalism, Imperial- 
ism, and Internationalism, the Public and 
Foreign Affairs, the Nation in Arms, and 
the Future of International Society. Pro- 
fessor Hodges stresses the economic as- 
pects of world intercourse; and the text 
is lavishly interspersed with charts, 
maps, graphs, and Rollin Kirby cartoons. 
Here is a book which should prove val- 
uable to business men, students, or sta- 
tisticians. Everything gets attention, from 
the felt in hats to newspaper magnate 
Hugenberg in Germany. 


The Red Menace 


The Somes Shakes His Fist, by 
Bruce Reynolds. George Sully and Co., 
460 pp. $2.50 


—_— Russia do as Russia pleases i in Rus- 
sia—but let Russia let the United 
States alone” is the concluding maxim in 
a rather lurid exposition of the grim joys 
of Communism. The writer is in full 
agreement with Congressman Fish, who 
advocates ruthless suppression of the 
Communists among us, and condemns 
American “liberals” of the American 
Civil Liberties Union type, as well as 
business concerns which profit by trade 
with the Soviets. Mr. Reynolds declares 
that the Soviet régime tramples upon 
every tenet which the American “liberal” 
holds dearest—free speech, -personal lib- 
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erty, an unhampered press, political mod- 
eration. But the “liberals” perhaps be- 
lieve in extending tolerance even to in- 
tolerance; while the Fish-Reynolds group 
believes in meeting intolerance with its 
own weapon. As to actual conditions in 
Russia, hard though they be, it might be 
well to remember the wholly fictitious 
atrocity stories which emanated whole- 
sale from Europe during the World War. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Reynolds’s book is 
fully documented, and perhaps. the 
strongest presentation of his school of 
thought that has so far appeared. 


Pleasant Russia 


Golden Days of Soviet Rate, by 
Adolf Carl Noe. Rockwell, Ill. 
181 pp. $2. 


A BRIGHT, attractive picture of Soviet 
Russia is here portrayed by a mining 
geologist, Austrian by birth and Ameri- 
can by adoption. His trip, made in 1927, 
was undertaken in connection with the 
Donetz Coal Basin in the Ukraine. His 
observations are impartial and interest- 
ing. With the Russian people this Aus- 
tro-American is obviously delighted; and 
the fact that his native German is the 
lingua franca of the Soviet Union en- 
abled Dr. Noé to make universal con- 
tacts. Russian Communists, the author 
observes, regard the British Empire— 
not the United States—as the primary 
opponent. American high-production 
efficiency methods are naturally, under 
the Five-Year Plan, in high esteem. 
American and German engineers have 
become indispensable. But socialistic 
Germany, although Russia’s best friend, 
is a keen disappointment to embattled 
Communism. The writer’s word-pictur- 
ization is vivid. 


A German's England 


England, the Unknown Isle, by Paul 

Cohen-Portheim. Dutton, 237 pp. 

— from the German by Alan 
arris. 


: UNDERSTAND England, one must com- 
prehend the English cult of the Gen- 
tlemen and the Ruling Class. For En- 
gland, democratic in form, is a feudal 
aristocracy in concept. This paradox 
dates from the Norman Conquest of 1066, 
when a land-holding Latinic hierarchy 
was imposed upon the native Saxon pro- 
letariat. The Gentleman of today is the 
erstwhile Norman knight. His Lady (on 
her pedestal) is another chivalric relic. 
Puritanism, product of the English mid- 
dle class, is a manifestation of anti- 
feudal Saxon revolt. 

Such are the theses of a young Ger- 
man, Cohen-Portheim, who spent most 
of the War in an English internment 
camp. He deals with the countryside, the 
classes, the arts, politics, newspapers, and 
the Empire. To the aristocratic ideal he 
finds Russian proletarianism a deadly 
menace. Tracing the influence of “En- 
glishry” upon Europe and the world at 
large, he finds: 

“English ideals of conducting life have 
ousted all rivals; from the millionaire’s 
yacht in the Mediterranean to the Young 
Communist’s football club, from the su- 
per-palace to the humblest middle-class 
week-end cottage, from the Grande Se- 
maine at Deauville to the reception given 
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This Famous Board of Editors Selects for You 


2 Books Every Month 


One of the Best New Books—AND —One of the Greatest Classics 


Here’s the perfect book club plan! Think of receiving one of the best mew books each month, AND ALSO one of the greatest of the 
famous classic novels—TWO books each month, the best of the new and the best of the old—both selected by a distinguished Board of 
Editors and both supplied in the handsome library cloth binding designed exclusively for Book League members. This is The Book 


League’s 
balanced 


Balanced Reading Plan which doubles the entertainment and cultural value of your reading and enables you to build up a 
eee containing the cream | of the world’s literature both new and old. 


The BOOK LEAGUE of AMERICA 


“OCTOBER 


All 

League 

Books Are 
Artistically Bound 
in Cloth and 
Specially Designed 
by Frank 


Peers 
[ SEPTEMBER) 


The Book League 


of America 


Supplies These Two Books Every Month at "3 of the Usual Cost! 
The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today 


The Book League Plan has six main features which combine to give you the best and most for your money: 


@ 1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. @ 2. A Balanced Reading Plan giving 
you the cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. @ 3. One of the Best NEW Books each month in a 
handsome library cloth edition exclusively for members. @ 4. A Famous Classic selected each month and 
prepared in a handsome cloth edition for League members only. 4 5. Extraordinary Savings giving League 
members their books at one-third of their usual cost. @ 6. A Reading Course in Literature, conducted by Dr. 
Richard Burton, of Columbia University. 


The rapidly growing number of Book League members testifies that the League plan is best and the League 
values greatest. We want to prove that fact to you before you assume any cost whatever. 
Without any risk or obligation you may 


Judge for Yourself—Get the Two Current Books for 


FREE EXAMINATION 


Without paying a cent you may enter your subscription and receive for free examination the two August selections: 
The new book is GOD IN THE STRAW PEN by John Fort. It is a gripping story of up-country Georgia in 1830 
and of the extraordinary characters which are drawn together by a great revival meeting. The poor w hites, the negroes, 
the wealthy cotton planters, the fiery evangelists, are drawn with vivid realism and their experiences and relation- 
ships are woven into a novel of rare charm and power. 


The classic for August is Victor, Hugo’s NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS. In all literature there is no more fas- 
cinating romance than this. Here is an amazing group of characters working out their strange destinies in the 
kaleidoscopic setting of 15th century Paris while the chimes of the Cathedral of Notre-Dame ring out their joy 
or toll their doom. A graphic picture of medieval France and a penetrating revelation of human emotions. 


These books are representative of the two splendid selections which will be sent you, as a regular subscriber, each 

month. If you are not delighted with these books, you may return them, cancel your subscriptien and owe 
nothing. This is your opportunity to become familiar with the service of The Book League—the 
club which gives you the best and most for your money. 


These Two Books Are Send No Money 


Sent This Simply sign and mail the coupon below. We will send you the two 

Month current books. Within one week you may return them and owe 

Read nothing. Otherwise keep them and you will be a regular 

Them member of the Book League for twelve months, receiving the 

Free two League selections each month and all other membership 

privileges. You then will make a first payment of $3.00 and 

six monthly payments thereafter of $3.00—a total of only 

$21.00 for 24 splendid library volumes and the full service of 
the League. 








Mail This Coupon 
—-— |; 
THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Dept. 223, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enroll me as a member of the League for twelve months 


Is the Only Book Club That ae and send me the two August oe st = week I 
- os he books, you will cancel my subscription, 
Gives You a BALANCED may return t ¢ T 


and I will owe nothing. Otherwise, I will remit $3.00 a 


READING PROGRAM ‘ \ month for seven months—$21.00 in all, and I will re- 


Y hat hav AN 3 ceive the two League selections each month for twelve 
ies ene ee ee a \ : months (24 books) and all other membership privi- 


HAWTHORNE, TOLsToy, 


FIELDING, 


MELVILLE, VoxTarre, BALzAc, anda 
host of others—have just as important 
a part in your reading program as the 
new books, whether you read for en- 
tertainment or culture, or both. 
herefore The Book League selects for 
its members both the best of the new 


and the best of the old. 


It is the only 


book club which meets this important 


Tequirement. 
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‘Onion 


What does your dictionary 
say that it is? 

Suppose you want a clear definition of the 
simple word “‘onion.”’ and let us assume you 
owna dictionary which defines the w ord as 
follows: 

OnION—The bulb of the liliaceous 
plant, Allium cepa; also the plant 
having slender hollow tubular leaves. 

What is liliaceous? Another search—with 
rapidly diminishing time and patience, and 
rising temper. 

Or suppose you turn to another diction- 
ary, and you read: 

On1ionN—The edible underground 
coated bulb of a biennial herb (Allium 
cepa) of the family Liliaceae. 

More searching! Are you sure of “bien- 
nial"? Does it mean “twice a year, or 
“every two years’? What about “family 
Liliaceae”? 

NOW, let us say, you look it up in 


7% WINSTON 


Simplified 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 

You will find at once a clear, accurate 
definition complete in itself—requiring no 
cross references—expressed in words of 
common usage: 

ONION — Any of several plants of 

the lily family; especially, a species 

having a strong-smelling edible bulb 

and cultivated as a garden vegetable. 

This New Kind of Dictionary is for busy 
people in home, office, or school. It is so up- 
to-the-present-day in vocabulary, so concise, 
that it is indorsed by such great popular 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, and Zona Gale. Yet it is scholarly 
and accurate—edited by Henry Seidel 
Canby, Ph.D., Wm. D. Lewis, A.M., Pd.D., 
Litt.D., and Thos. Kite Brown, Jr. Phi D: 

Your bookseller has the WINSTON—or 
you may mail the special coupon below. So 
confident are we that you will be de- 
lighted, we will send you the book with this 
distinct understanding: If, 
after a five-day examination, 
you wish to return the 
WINSTON your deposit 
will immediately be re- 
funded. Usethespecial 
couponbelowat once 
Thin paper, Encyclo- 
pedic edition. 100,- 
000 words defined. 
1,500 pages, size 
634 x 8% in. 
3,000  illus- 
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Industry's History 


The Tragedies of Progress, by Gina 
Lombroso. Dutton, 329 pp., $3.75. 
Translated from the Italian by Coley 
Taylor. 

H™ Is AN important history of indus- 
try, by the talented wife of Gugliel- 
mo Ferrero, the Italian historian. Her 
thesis is that the ancients, though well 
qualified to promote high-production 
manufacturing, had the good sense to re- 
sist the temptation. For labor-saving de- 
vices promote unemployment, over-pop- 
ulation, social unrest, and aggressive na- 
tionalism. Her solution is decentraliza- 
tion into smaller units of everything, 

agricultural, industrial, municipal. 
Signora Lombroso links capitalism, in- 
dustrialism, Protestant individualism, and 
nationalism as a revolt from the medieval 
system of unchanging universals. The 
first French industrialists were Hugue- 
nots; and the Reformation thrived in such 
mercantile centers as England, Scotland, 
Holland, Scandanavia, and the Hanseatic 
cities. The Roman church had forbidden 
loans at interest, leaving money-lending 
to “unbelieving” Jews. Calvinism was a 
godsend to the hedonistic bourgeoisie of 
Western Europe. The author’s fund of 
detailed economic-historical data is 
amazing. Her “trust-busting” dogmas 
are only equaled by those of the late 


Senator La Follette. 


International Economics 


| with profit; 





The Background of International Rela- 
tions, by Charles Hodges. John Wiley 
and Sons, 743 pp. $5 
(peraes relationships may be 
treated in the scholarly, scientific spirit 
and the erudite Professor 
Hodges has performed a real service by 
the compilation of this book. Some of his 
major divisions deal with the Nations, the 
Human Setting, the Swarming of the Na- 
tions, the Society of Nations, the Busi- 
ness of Nations, Nationalism, Imperial- 
ism, and Internationalism, the Public and 
Foreign Affairs, the Nation in Arms, and 
the Future of International Society. Pro- 
fessor Hodges stresses the economic as- 
pects of world intercourse; and the text 
is lavishly interspersed with charts, 
maps, graphs, and Rollin Kirby cartoons. 
Here is a book which should prove val- 
uable to business men, students, or sta- 
tisticians. Everything gets attention, from 
the felt in hats to newspaper magnate 
Hugenberg in Germany. 


The Red Menace 


The onus Shakes His Fist, by 
Bruce Reynolds. George Sully and Co., 
460 pp. $2.50. 


ii es Russia do as Russia pleases i in Rus- 
sia—but let Russia let the United 
States alone” is the concluding maxim in 
a rather lurid exposition of the grim joys 
of Communism. The writer is in full 
agreement with Congressman Fish, who 
advocates ruthless suppression of the 
Communists among us, and condemns 
American “liberals” of the American 
Civil Liberties Union type, as well as 
business concerns which profit by trade 
with the Soviets. Mr. Reynolds declares 
that the Soviet régime tramples upon 
every tenet. which the American “liberal” 
holds dearest—free speech, personal lib- 
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erty, an unhampered press, political mod- 
eration. But the “liberals” perhaps be- 
lieve in extending tolerance even to in- 
tolerance; while the Fish-Reynolds group 
believes in meeting intolerance with its 
own weapon. As to actual conditions in 
Russia, hard though they be, it might be 
well to remember the wholly fictitious 
atrocity stories which emanated whole- 
sale from Europe during the World War. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Reynolds’s book is 
fully documented, and perhaps the 
strongest presentation of his school of 
thought that has so far appeared. 


Pleasant Russia 


Golden Days of Soviet Rule, by 
Adolf Carl Noe. Rockwell, Ill. 
181 pp. 


A BRIGHT, attractive picture of Soviet 
Russia is here portrayed by a mining 
geologist, Austrian by birth and Ameri- 
can by adoption. His trip, made in 1927, 
was undertaken in connection with the 
Donetz Coal Basin in the Ukraine. His 
observations are impartial and interest- 
ing. With the Russian people this Aus- 
tro-American is obviously delighted; and 
the fact that his native German is the 
lingua franca of the Soviet Union en- 
abled Dr. Noé to make universal con- 
tacts. Russian Communists, the author 
observes, regard the British Empire— 
not the United States—as the primary 
opponent. American high-production 
efficiency methods are naturally, under 
the Five-Year Plan, in high esteem. 
American and German engineers have 
become indispensable. But socialistic 
Germany, although Russia’s best friend, 
is a keen disappointment to embattled 
Communism. The writer’s word-pictur- 
ization is vivid. 


A German's England 


England, the Unknown Isle, by Paul 
Cohen-Portheim. Dutton, 237 pp. $3. 
Translated from the German by Alen 
Harris. 


i UNDERSTAND England, one must com- 


prehend the English cult of the Gen- 


tlemen and the Ruling Class. For En- 
gland, democratic in form, is a feudal 
aristocracy in concept. This paradox 
dates from the Norman Conquest of 1066, 
when a land-holding Latinic hierarchy 
was imposed upon the native Saxon pro- 
letariat. The Gentleman of today is the 
erstwhile Norman knight. His Lady (on 
her pedestal) is another chivalric relic. 
Puritanism, product of the English mid- 
dle class, is a manifestation of anti- 
feudal Saxon revolt. 

Such are the theses of a young Ger- 
man, Cohen-Portheim, who spent most 
of the War in an English internment 
camp. He deals with the countryside, the 
classes, the arts, politics, newspapers, and 
the Empire. To the aristocratic ideal he 
finds Russian proletarianism a deadly 
menace. Tracing the influence of “En- 
glishry” upon Europe and the world at 
large, he finds: 

“English ideals of conducting life have 
ousted all rivals; from the millionaire’s 
yacht in the Mediterranean to the Young 
Communist’s football club, from the su- 
per-palace to the humblest middle-class 
week-end cottage, from the Grande Se- 
maine at Deauville to the reception given 
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This Famous Board of Editors Selects for You 


2 Books Every Month 


One of the Best New Books—AND—One of the Greatest Classics 

Here’s the perfect book —- plan! Think of receiving one of the best new books each month, AND ALSO one of the greatest of the 
famous classic novels—TWO books each month, the best of the new and the best of the old—both selected by a distinguished Board of 
Editors and both supplied in the handsome library cloth binding designed exclusively for Book League members. This is The Book 
League’s Balanced Reading Plan which doubles the entertainment and cultural value of your reading and enables you to build up a 
balanced aaiad containing the cream of the world’s literature both new and old. 


The BOOK LEAGUE of AMERICA 


Supplies These Two Books Every Month at “% of the Usual Cost! 
The Biggest Buy in the Book World Today 


The Book League Plan has six main features which combine to give you the best and most for your money: 


@ 1. A Distinguished Editorial Board to select the best books for you. @ 2. A Balanced Reading Plan giving 
you the cream of the world’s literature, both new and old. @ 3. One of the Best NEW Books each month in a 
handsome library cloth edition exclusively for members. @ 4. A Famous Classic selected each month and 
prepared in a handsome cloth edition for League members only. @ 5. Extraordinary Savings giving League 
members their books at one-third of their usual cost. @ 6. A Reading Course in Literature, conducted by Dr. 
Richard Burton, of Columbia University. 


The rapidly growing number of Book League members testifies that the League plan is best and the League 
values greatest. We want to prove that fact to you before you assume any cost whatever. 
Without any risk or obligation you may 


Judge for Yourself—Get the Two Current Books for 
FREE EXAMINATION 


Without paying a cent you may enter your subscription and receive for free examination the two August selections: 
The new book is GOD IN THE STRAW PEN by John Fort. It is a gripping story of up-country Georgia in 1830 
and of the extraordinary characters which are drawn together by a great revival meeting. The poor w hites, the negroes, 
the wealthy cotton planters, the fiery evangelists, are drawn with vivid realism and their experiences and relation- 
ships are woven into a novel of rare charm and power. 


The classic for August is Victor Hugo’s NOTRE-DAME DE PARIS. In all literature there is no more fas- 

cinating romance than this. Here is an amazing group of characters working out their strange destinies in the 

kaleidoscopic setting of 15th century Paris while the chimes of the Cathedral of Notre-Dame ring out their joy 
. or toll their doom. A graphic picture of medieval France and a penetrating revelation of human emotions. 


These books are representative of the two splendid selections which will be sent you, as a regular subscriber, each 
month. If you are not delighted with these books, you may return them, cancel your subscription and owe 
nothing. This is your opportunity to become familiar with the service of The Book League—the 
club which gives you the best and most for your money. 





These Two Books Are Send No Mooney 
Sent This 


Simply sign and mail the coupon below. We will send you the two 





LOCTOSER | Month current books. Within one week you may return them and owe 
Read - nothing. Otherwise keep them and you will be a regular 

~— Them member of the Book League for twelve months, receiving the 

All Bee two League selections each month and all other membership 
ok, privileges. You then will make a first payment of $3.00 and 


six monthly payments thereafter of $3.00—a total of only 
$21.00 for 24 splendid library volumes and the full service of 
the League. 


Artistically Bound 
in Cloth and 

Specially Designed 
by Frank 


yah \  £& Mail This Coupon 
[ SEPTEMBER) . " 
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THE BOOK LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
Dept. 223, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Enroll me as a member of the League for twelve months 
and send me the two August selections. Within one week I 
may return the books, you will cancel my subscription, 
and I will owe nothing. Otherwise, I will remit $3.00 a 
month for seven months—$21.00 in all, and I will re- 
ceive the two League selections each month for twelve 
months (24 books) and all other membership privi- 
leges. 


The Book League 
of America 
Is the Only Book Club That 
Gives You a BALANCED 
READING PROGRAM 


Those great classic novels that have 

stood the test of time—the works of 
HawTHorNne, Totstoy, FrELDING, 
MELVILLE, Vort: AIRE, BaLzac, and a 
host of others—have just as important 
a part in your reading program as the 
new books, whether you read for en- 

tertainment or culture, or both. 

Therefore The Book League selects for 
its members both the best of the new 
and the best of the old. It is the only 
book club which meets this important 
requirement. 
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New fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
Wallace Goodrich OF MU SIC Year Opens 


Director September 17, 1931 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Courses leading to Degrees and Symphonic Orchestra of 105 Mem- 
Diplomas in Major Subjects; Nor- bers. Two preparatory orchestras, 
mal Dept., Soloist Courses, 

Major Subjects: Pianoforte, Organ, 
Voice, Violin, Violoncello, Viola, Con- 
trabass, Harp, Wind and Percussion 
Instruments. 


Theoretical Subjects: Solfeggio, Har- 
mony, Harmonic Analysis, Theory, 
Counterpoint, Canon and Fugue, 
Composition and Instrumentation. 


Departments: of Public School Music; 
Languages; Dramatics; Ensemble 
Playing. Operatic Training; Free 
Lecture Courses. 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject as well as Graduating Courses 
Address: RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager, Huntington Avenue, Boston 


‘STAMMERING 


You can be quickly helped if you 
stammer or stutter 


I KNow, because I relieved myself after stammering 
for nearly 20 years. The story of my suffering—and 
relief—has interested thousands, many of whom have 
permitted me to help them. Full story of my success- 
ful efforts told in 279-page book. Sent anywhere 
for 10 cents. B. N. BOGUE, 4436 Bogue Building, 
1147 North IUlinois Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Free Privileges of Lectures, Concerts 
and Recitals, the Opportunities of 
Ensemble Practice and Appearing 
before Audiences with Orchestral 
Accompaniment. 


Radio Broadcasting: Practical Ex- 
perience from Licensed Station in 
our Building. 

Dormitories for women students. Cat- 

alogue on request. 









O° Rewards 


——to develop the ability to speak 
effectively i in publicorin everyday 
conversation—to forgeahead twice 
as fast as you are now doing, read 
Howto Work Wonders With Words 
now sent free, 

This new booklet, recently pub- 
lished, points the road that thou- 
sands have followed to increase 
quickly their earning power and 
popularity. k ki Pho! 

nt also explains how you can, by 2 graphs in big demand. (0 ee ae 

easy home study method, be- Photography also pays big money. 
come an eutetentinn apenkar and conquer stage fright; Learn quickly at home in spare time. 
timidity and fear. Toread this booklet will prove to be Bio experience r necessary. rite today 
an evening wellspent. 

Simply send name and address and this valuable free hot 
booklet will besent at once. No obligation. 

NORTH AMERICAN INSTITUTE e 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 104-C, Chicago, Illinois Greater opportunities now in edvertise 
‘n ag. Learo Spee = ae ety oho in = 
tical wi 
Old estabtinked school. Low Lm 4 
Easy terms. Send for free booklet of 
gh emer informatio 
ze-Davis School po Advertisin 
Dey 104-C,3604 Mich. Av. "Chicago 





Lincoln did it! Also thousands of other 
—— YOU Politicans and business 
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fone Corr. School of Law, 3601 
Michigan Ave., Dept. 104-C,Chicago 


HOME 


































FREE Catalogs and Advice all Accredited 
Schools in U. S. For Girls or Boys?—De- 
tails? American Schools Assn., Marshall Field 
Annex, Chicago, or 1210 Times Bidg., N. Y. 


“An pi of tind L, La LM 
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STUDY AT HOME 


We guide you step by step—furnish all text 
material, including fourteen-volume Law Li- 
brary.Training prepared by leading law profes- 
sors and given by members of the bar. Degree 
of LL.B. conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Get 
our valuable 64-page “Law Guide” and “Evi- 
dence” books free. Send for them NOW. 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 867-L, Chicago | 
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LIGHT, airy and spacious 
rooms, luxuriously appointed 
... tempting foods. Over- 
looking the quiet shores of 
Lake Michigan... quickly 
accessible to vacation 
pleasures and business ac- 
tivities. Value-for-your- 
| money in every detaii of 
| service. Rates begin at $4a 

day. Permanent Suites at 


| Special Discounts. , 
THE GY 





$1260 to $3400 Year 
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Dept. G239, Rochester, N. Y. 
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/ Tellme howto get one of these jobs. 
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| by the mayor of a Balkan town, from 
the appointments of a millionaire’s or a 
royal palace to the w. c. in a workman’s 
dwelling, everything is stamped with an 
invisible mark, ‘Made in England.’” And 
in Rome, Berlin, Buenos Aires, or Sioux 
City, the slimly boyish Modern Girl and 
her athletic Playboy (both types of pure- 
ly English origin) are the rage. Not so 
long ago the English Amazon was the 
laughing stock of the Continent. 


A German-American 
My Flesh and Blood, by George Syl- 


vester Viereck. orace Liveright, 
395 pp. $3. 


HE TITLE PAGE of this volume describes 
it as a “lyric autobiography with in- 
discreet annotations.” The author is a 
poet of renown, and the pro-German edi- 
tor of the “Fatherland” during the War. 
His so-called autobiography is unique, 
being interspersed with poetry of various 
periods, notes, impressions, epigrams, and 
little essays—here and there a trifle ri- 
bald. Throughout run sex and political 
motifs in a setting which should appeal 
to widely read literati. The poem 
“Italy,” written in 1915, is particularly 
' striking—one line reading “And Judas 
kept thee company” in reference to Ital- 
| ian entry into Armageddon. Another line 
prophesies that the Teuton shall free the 
Pope. As he admits in a note, he was 
quite wrong. It was Mussolini! The 
book as a whole makes a readable hodge- 
podge. 


The Argonne 


Memories of the World War, by 
Major General Robert Alexander. 
Macmillan Co., 309 pp. $4 


ENERAL ALEXANDER was commander of 

the famous 77th Division in the Ar- 
gonne offensive of 1918, and his war 
memories center around this decisive 
campaign. He tells the story of the “lost 
battalion” which was never lost, and ex- 
plains why. His narrative is that of a 
| simple, loyal soldier, devoted to his pro- 
fession and its details, and without re- 
gard for the moral or political motives of 
the struggle in which he was engaged. 
His military objectivity and attention to 
tactics rather than to higher strategy are 
highly commendable. But German sur- 
render, on the basis of Wilson’s Fourteen 
Points, grieved him. Says he: “The gen- 
eral sentiment among those with a suf- 
ficiently wide mental horizon to appre- 
ciate the facts was opposed to anything 
like terms for the enemy unless those 
terms could be dictated on German soil. 
The enemy was not, as yet, sufficiently 
_ beaten to stay so very long.” The Gen- 
| eral might have omitted the epithet 
“Boche” from so excellent a work. It 
dropped out of English war literature, 
along with “Hun,” some time ago. 





o e 
Autogiro's Autobiography 
Wings of Tomorrow, by Juan de l/s 
Cierva & Don Rose. Brewer, Warren, 
& Putnam, 300 pp. $5. 
H™ Is THE autobiography of the auto- 
giro or “windmill airplane,” as told 
by its inventor—Senor de la Cierva. And 
it is of great interest, for the ’giro may 
| revolutionize aircraft. Certainly nothing 
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These books form an avenue of 


Kudless Pleasure 


that leads to SUCCESS and HAPPINESS 






T needed the genius of America’s greatest 
I educator to crystallize into one compact 
library the pure gold of the world’s literature. 
From the countless volumes, Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, 40 years President of Harvard, selected 
the true masterpieces, the books that form 
an avenue that leads to lasting pleasure. 








Already, millions have been entertained 
and helped by this most famous of libraries. 
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STAUNTON 
MILITARY ° 
ACADEMY & 


The typical Staunton record of 286 graduates 
doing successful work at 88 colleges and 
universities points to superior academic 
training. Staunton as a military school is 
unexcelled, but its nation-wide reputation 
does not rest solely on this fact. The excel- 
lent physical and military regime is de- 
signed only to supplement the academic aim. 
In this Staunton has ever been consistent 
with the purpose for which this school was 
founded—successful preparation for college. 
Healthful, beautiful location in Shenandoah 
Valley. Alt. 1600 ft. Individual attention. 
Tutorial system. Fire-proof equipment. Five 
gymnasiums, three football fields, twelve ten- 
nis courts, swimming pool. Write for catalog. 





Nae 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B.S., LL.D., Pres, 
Box F Staunton, Virginia 
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CAMPION 


WSs era JESUIT HIGH SCHOOL for 


(oy: We-Wee@les S0yearsof success, BOYS | 


Highest scholastic 

rating. Four year course. Finest 
equipment. Wonderful location. All sports. Military 
Training. R.O. . A school that boys like—and that 
arents like for thecharacterit builds into their boys. 
Write for prospectus, Rev. B. J. QUINN, S. J., President 
CAMPION, Box19, PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WISCONSIN 


FORK UNION 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 
Fully accredited. Upper and Lower schools. New fire- 
proof buildings. Health record. Small classes. Super- 
vised ‘ua Prepares for college or business. Able 














faculty T.C. Athleties. Give your boy what he 
— lose-—education. Catalog, 34th year. Write: 

J. Wicker, Pres., or Col. N. J. Perkins, H. M., 
Box i, Fork Union, Va. 


Military and 
Maval Academy 
Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
ENROLMENT 190. Vacancies for Fall 
term limited to 2 in third year, 
6 in second year, 17 in first year 
high-school classes. Evidence of 
good moral character and scholastic ability required. 
COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. 


LAW 2: 


Book 
Write today 


for FREE 128 “page book, ‘*THE LAW-TRAINED 
MAN’’, which weeded how tote earn law in pas time through the 
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One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another 
pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to lead- 
ing publishers. 

Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of 
the Short-Story and sample copy of THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY free. Write today. 
The so] Gorpeepentenes School 
Dept. 3 ringtield, Masse 
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else that flies has so caught the public 
attention. It supplies the two needful 
elements of slow flight and vertical land- 
ings, the lack of which has hitherto 
hampered aviation. Says the author: 
“The autogiro compares with the air- 
plane as an automobile with four-wheel 
brakes compares with one without any 
brakes at all.” The simile is exceedingly 
apt, as any reader of the book will soon 
find out. Between the covers is col- 
lected, for the first time, every phase of 
autogiration. On the jacket, inciden- 
tally, is quoted an estimate of Cierva and 
his invention by Thomas Edison. The 
quotation is correct. Edison said it to 
this reviewer. 


The Pre-War Great 


Better Left Unsaid, by Princess Daisy 
of Pless. Dutton, 346 pp. $5. 


A COLORFUL diary, which could well be 
read in conjunction with the Biilow 
memoirs, is that of the Anglo-Irish Prin- 
cess of Piess. This covers the two dec- 
ades preceding the World War, its author 
being the wife of a noble Prussian Junk- 
er who dwelt in Silesia. Princess Daisy 
mingled with all the great ones of Ger- 
many and Great Britain, and her rather 
naive views on social and family ques- 
tions make entertaining reading. Lib- 
eral England was paradoxical in that her 
aristocracy was more reactionary than 
that of the Continent; and Princess Daisy 
was unsuited by temperament to the 


| commonplace ways of the Austro-Ger- 


man grandees with whom she lived. 
Democracy, especially French democ- 
racy, shocked her sensibilities and she 
felt herself deprived of romance. The 
reader is left with the feeling that the 
War, which destroyed German, Austrian, 
and Russian “high life” and undermined 
the British, was perhaps not fought in 
vain. 


Helping Criminals 


Battling the Crime Wave, by Harry 
Elmer Barnes. Stratford, 245 pp. $2. 


ROTECTION of society—not revenge—is 

the primary motive of criminology, ac- 
cording to the reforming ex-Professor 
Barnes. Environment and ill-health are 
responsible for many of our gangsters, 
and it is in such spheres that the sociol- 
ogist may act as crime-combatant. As 
to capital punishment, America executes 
71 per cent. of those condemned to death; 
and England only 53 per cent. The 
American homicide rate, however, is 
far higher (Chicago alone equaling En- 
gland). Hence, it seems, the death pen- 
alty is no deterrent. Public execution 
by torture would be more effective than 
our semi-painless methods. The author 
suggests that murderers be given the 
free alternative of suicide or life impris- 
onment. 

Nor is the current racketeer the prod- 
uct of prohibition and low-grade immi- 
gration. The Al Capones are heirs to 
the seventeenth-century buccaneers, the 
western “bad men” of yesterday, the 
ruthless post-Civil War railroaders. And 
“if capital is the grandparent of the 
racket, labor is at least its uncle’— 
through riots and sabotage. Education, 
useful work, model prisons which turn 
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out remade citizens—preventative social 
welfare measures—these are the means 
to combat the so-called crime waves. 


Aaron Burr 


Aaron Burr, by Johnston 2 Kerkhoff, 
Greenberg, 277 pp. $3.5 


7 CAREER of Aaron Burr is pane 
punctuated by women, women, women; 
here, there, and from every walk of life. 
Yet Burr was a most devoted husband 
and doting father to his two Theodosias, 
The early death of one and early mar- 
riage of the other left him free to play 
the libertine without stint. 

Alexander Hamilton is not painted at- 
tractively by Mr. Kerkhoff, and his life- 
long antagonism to Burr is traced un- 
erringly from Revolution to Weehawken 
duel. Nor could Burr abide George 
Washington, preferring the early braves 
of Tammany Hall. Following the Hamil- 
ton slaying came the gradual disintegra- 
tion of Burr. His later years are vividly 
depicted in a spritely, easy-reading style 
of the modern historical school. Burr, 
through Mr. Kerkhoff’s treatment, is a 
living, human, five-foot-six Lothario, 
possessed of irresistible “it.” Perhaps the 
book should be renamed “Vice President 
to vice addict.” 


Prince Albert 


The Prince Consort, by Frank B. Chan. 
cellor. Lincoln MacVeagh, The Dial 
Press, 308 pp. $5. 


= Is A thorough and conscientious 
picture of the foreign princeling who 
played so great a part in English politics 
through hard work, dependability, and 
his influence over his wife—Queen Vic- 
toria. Tact, modesty, sense of duty, and 
love of learning admirably adapted Al- 
bert for his rather anomalous position, 
although to the last he was unpopular 
with the hard-riding, slow-thinking En- 
glish aristocracy. His appeal—and Vic- 
toria’s—was to the respectable and sub- 
stantial bourgeoisie. Victoria, by nature 
gay and flighty, steadied under his whole- 
some influence. Lord Palmerston was 
the Consort’s perpetual antagonist, his 
opposite in talents and disposition; but 
Albert triumphed. His last memorandum 
to the Queen, penned shortly before his 
death in 1861, kept England out of the 
American Civil War. A typical Teuton } 
in a far from sympathetic land, the Con- 
sort embodied the finest virtues of his 
native country. 


J - 
Businessman's Russia 
The Red Fog Lifts, by Albert Muldavins 
Appleton, 311 pp. $2 
ROSPECTIVE travelers to Russia, curious 
as to what they will experience, will 
find much of the answer in this account 
by an American business man who left 
his New York pent house in the boom 
times of 1929 to visit Russia three years 
on business. The reader can follow him 
over the border, see what the natives 
look like, enter government offices, talk 
with communist officials, go to hotels and 
theaters, ride in cabs, idle in Moscow 
streets, eat Russian meals, teach a young 
Russian girl to dance, watch Bolshevist 
industry, and chat with the peasants. To 
do so is interesting. 








